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SvA¥ORLINE. 


Vo who betiers in affection that hopes, and endures, and fe 
patient, 
Yo who beliore in tho benuty and strength of woman's devotion, 
List to the mournful tradition still sung by the pines of tho 
forest ; 
List to a Talo of Lovo in Acadic, home of the bappy. 








Lighted tha village strent, amd glided the nee on the chimneys, 
Matmns and maidens oat in muow-white caps aud in Eextlee 
and blas ond gro, with distatfs spinning the golden 
Mingled their sound with the whirr of the wheels and the songs 
of tho maidens 
Paonnd in their play to kins the band he extended to blew them. 
Reverend he walked among them ; end cyrase matron and 
maidens, 
aiding hin alow approoch with works of sffecticnate welcome. 
‘Thon cme the labourers home from the Seld, amt serenely tho 
sty eon 
Town to bin rest, and twilight prevailed. Anon from the belfry 
Betty the Angolan sounded, and over the roofs of the villsgo 
Colaninn of pale blue mmolo, like clouds of incense secending, 
‘Hono fran » hundred hearths, the homes of peace and contentment. 
‘Tivin dwelt together in love these simple Acadian farmers— 
Trwelt fo the love of God and of man. Alike wero thoy free frant 
Vener, that relies with the tyrant, and envy, the vice of rupablion, 
Molthue Jocks had they to their doors, nor bars to their windows. 
Thut Chale Awetlings wore open as day and the hoarts of the owniers 
| Tver ther Hiehiowk was poor, anil the poorest Lived in abundance, 


Miniewhint wpurt from tho village, and nearor the Basin of 

Minas, 
Tenoitlot Tallofortmine, the wealthiest furmor of Grand-Pri, 
Tiwelt nt bln poorly wores j and with him, directing hin household, 
ute Vovanyutlnn lived, lw child, and the pride of the village, 
Pal witht aid Mlutoly bo form wns the man of seventy winters ; 
Hearty wid ale wow lie, an oak that is covered with snow-fakes ; / 
White wo Alo mii Were In Jooka, and his cheeks as brown as the! 

onl lonven, 


— 
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Bucket, fastened with iron, und pear it a trougli for tis horse,” 

Shielding the house from storma, on the north, wore the Darna 
aud tho farm-yard, 

‘There stood the broad-wheeled waina und the antique ploughs 
and the harrows ; 

‘There were tho folda for the sheep; and thore, in his feathered: 


veraglio, 
Strutted tho lordly turkey, and crowed the cook, with the selfsame 
Votos that in ages of old had startled the penitent Peter, 
Barsting with hay were tho berns, themselves a village. In onch 
ono 
‘Far o'er the gable projected a roof of thatch ; and a staircase, 
Under the sheltering eaves, led up to the odorous corn-loft. 
‘Thare too the dove-cot stood, with its méek and innocent itmates » 
Murmuring ever of love; while above in the variant breenes 
‘Nutaberless noisy weathercocka rattled and sang of mutation. 


‘Thus, nt peace with God and the world, the farmor of Grand-Pré 
Lived on his sunny farm, and Evangeline governed his household, 
Many a youth, aa he knelt in the church and opened his maisaal, 
Pixod his eyes upon her, as the saint of his deepest devotion ; 
‘Happy was he who might touch hor hand or the hem of her 

garment ! 
‘Many suitor cane to her door, by tho darkness befriended, 
Ani a be knocked and waited to boar the sound of hor footsteps, 
‘not which beat the louder, his heart or the knocker of irom ; 

‘nt tie Joyous feast of the Patron Saint of the village, 

Bolder grow, and pressod hor hand in the danco as he whispered 
Hurried words of love, that soomed a part of the music, f 
Hat, among all who came, young Gabriel only was weleome ; 


‘Gabriel Lajouneste, the non of Basil the blacksmith, 
Whio wn 


muiglity man in the village, and honoured of all men ; 
Por since the birth of time, throughout all agea and nations, 
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“Sunshine of Saint Bulalie” was she called ; for that was the 
sunshine 

Whick, as the farmers believed, would load their orchards with 
apples 5 

She, too, would bring to her husband's house delight and abun- 
dance, 

Filling it fall of Joyo and the raddy faces of children, 


i 


Now bad the season returned, when the nights grow colder and 
longer, 
And the retreating sun the sign of the Scorpion enters. 
Birds of passage sailed through the leaden air, from the ics-bound, 
Desolate northern bays to the shores of tropical islands, 
Harvests were gathered in ; and wild with the winds of September 
Wrestlod the troes of the forest, as Jacob of old with the angel. 
All the signs foretold a winter long and inclement. 
Bees, with prophetic instinct of want, had hoarded their honey 
‘Till the hives overflowed ; and the Indian hunters auserted 
Cold would the winter be, for thick was the fur of the foxes, 
Such was the advent of autumn. ‘Then followed that bewatifal 
season, 
Called by the pious Acadian peasants tho Summer of Al-Saints | 
Filled was the air with a dreamy aud magical light; and the 
lanilscape 
Lay as if new-created in all tho freshness of childhood. 
Peace seemed to reign upon carth, and tho restless heart of the 
ocean 
| Sas for a moment consoled. -All sounds wore in barmony blendod. 
Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks in the farm-yards, 
Whirr of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing of pigeons, 








's =r 


Jades veh car tor, Si fisd Ge er ek See 
OheerSs seq ie amet witt dew cm Sip cee eed thale 
fou, 
While wit om chnr whmulice Sor worden end peomdierses sedilles, 
Prieta’ xs Seilie See on? sind = tees of echeas, 
Weddin’ st teagie amex Ebr Sollhncs beery wb Nostoma 
Pitieesiy nd <hr cores eve tie, amd vied Ghee edidery 
Uete Se mee s ound ; wihiic Inn and & regeier cadence 
Yate Sue suradine pods the fminy iste deeded 
Jerwice of mols and pets eter weer tem i the fierm- 
roa 
Vtd back by the bem Aron Shey ek tp ale; 
Weer dined wick 8 pecine some the ae el hee Leer doors, 
Matted the waoden burs anda Ses aes was eet 


Todor, wars by the widemoctbed Exrplece, idly the farmer 
Mat in bis hoe-cher, snd exiched bow the fimes and the smoke 
wretls 
MMrugyiel together bike tes in 3 barsiny city. Behind him, 
WiMling nod mocking along the wall vith restures fantantic, 
Darted lle own bage abadow, ond vamehed away intn darkness, 
Veet, dameily carved in oak, on the tack of his arm-chal> 
Janglied in the fiickering Hight, and the pewter plates on the 
demser 
Manjit ond reflected the flame, us shields of armics the aunshlun, 
Preysonnte of oong the old man sang, and carols of Chrisiznas, 
Aha wr ut hone, in tho olden timo, bis fathers before hits 
thing ln Ive Norman orchards and bright Bungusntian vineyanls 
hian wb her father’s wide was the gontle Evangeline seated, 
hing Mae for thw loom, that stood ts the comer behind hur 
Wildnk wwhiike worn ite treadlon, at rost was its diligent shuttle, 
Vieih Hew iwunatorows drove of the whool, like tho drone of » 


Snagipes 
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As apart by the window sho stood, with her hand in her lover's, 
Blushing Evangeline heard tho words that her father kad spoken, 
And as they died on his lps the worthy notary entered. 


OL 


Bont like a labouring oar, that toils in the surf of the ocoan, 
Bent, but not broken, by age waa the form of the notary public ; 
Shooks of yellow bair, like tho silken floss of the maize, hung 
Over his shoulders ; his forehoad was high ; and glansea with horn 

bows 
Sat astride on hls nose, with a look of wisdom supernal. 
Father of twenty children was he, and more than a hundred 
Children’s children rodo on hia knee, and heard his great watch 
tiek, 
Four long yeara in the times of the war hail be languished a 


captive, 
Suffering much {n a0 old French fort as the friend of the Englivh. 
Now, though waricr grown, without nll guile or suspicion, 
Ripe in windom wns he, but patient, and simple, and childlike. 
Ha wna boloved by all, and most of all by the childron ; 
For bo told thom tales of the Loup-garou in tho forest, 
And of the goblin that came in the night to water the horees, 
And of the white Létiche, tho ghost of a child who unchristoned 
Died, anal was doomed to lisunt unscen tho chambora of children ; 
‘And how on Christmas eve tho oxen talked in tho stable, 
And how tho fever was cured by a spider shut up in a nutshell, 
Axil of fhe maryellous powers of four-leaved clover and horse- 
ehoes, 
With whatsonvor olse was writ in the lore of the village. 
‘Thea uprose from his seat by the fireside Basil the blacksmith, 
Knbebed from his pipe the ashes, and slowly extending his right 
dand, 
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“ Potber Leblane,” he exclaimod, “ thou hast hoard the tall im the’ 


village, 
And, perchance, canst toll us some news of these ships and their 
errand.” 


‘Then with modent demeanour made answer the notary publig— 

“Goraip enough have I heard, in sooth, yet am never the wiser} 

And what their errand may be I know not better than others, 

Yet um I not of those who imagine some evil intention 

Brings them here, for we are at peace ; and why then molest usT 

“ God's name !" shouted the hasty and somewhat irascible black- 
smith ; 

“ Mast we in all things look for the how, and the why, and the 
wherefore! 

Daily injustice is done, and might is the right of the strongest {7 

But, without heeding bis warmth, continued the notary publig— 

“ Muni is unjust, but God is just ; and finally justice 

‘Triumphs ; and well I remember a story, that often consoled ma, 

When as captive I lay in the old French fort at Port Royal.” 

‘This wns the old man's favourite tale, and he loved to repent it 

When his neighbours complained that any injustice was done 
thom. 

“ Once in an ancient city, whose namo I no longer remember, 

Rained aloft on a column, a brazen statue of Justice 

‘Stood in the public square, upholding the scales in its left hand, 

And in its right a sword, as an emblem that justice presided 

‘Over the laws of the land, and the hearts and homes of the people 

Even the birds had built their nests in the scales of the 

Having no fear of the sword that flashed in the sunshine above 
then. 

Bat in the courso of time the laws of the land were corrupted 

Might took the placo of right, and the weak were oppressed, and 
the mighty 

Ruled with an iron rod. Then it chanced in s noblernn's palace 
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‘That o necklace of pearls wns loat, and ero long « suspicion 

Feil on an orphan girl who lived ax maid in the housobold. 

She, after form of trial condemned to die on the scaffold, 

Patiently mot ber doom at the foot of the statue of Justice. 

As to her Father in hoaven hor innocent spirit ascended, 

Lo! o'er the city a tempest rose ; and the bolts of the thunder 

‘Smote tho statue of bronze, and hurled in wrath from its left hand 

Down on the pavement below the clattering scales of the balance, 

And in the hollow thereof was found the nest of a magpie, 

Tato whose clay-built walls the necklace of puarls was inwoven.” 

‘Silenced, bat not convinced, when the story was ended, the black- 
mith 

Stood like a man who fain would speak, but findeth no language ; 

‘All lis thoughts were congealed into lines on his face, as the 


vapours 
Presae int fantastic shupas on the window-pancs in the winter, 


Then Byangeline lighted the brazen lamp on the table, 
Filtod, till it overflowed, the pewter tankard with home-brewed 
Nutbrown ale, that wus famed for ita strongth in tho village of 

Grond-Pré ; 
‘While from his pocket the notary drew his papers and ink-horu, 
‘Wrote with a steady hand the date and the age of the purtics, 
Nasning the dower of the brite in flocks of sheep and in cattle. 
Onlorly all things proceeded, and duly and woll-were completo, 
Aind tho great seal of tho law was set like a sun on tho margin. 
‘When from his lenthern pouch the farmer threw on the table 
‘Dhree times the old man’s feo in solid pieces of silver ; 
Anil the notary rising, and blessing the bride and the bridegroom, 
Lifted aloft the tankant of ale and drank to their welfare. 
Wiping the foam from his lip, he solemnly bowed amit dopartes), 
Wille in tidenoe tho others wat anid mused by tho fieairle, 
Put Evarijgeline brought the draught-board out of its conacr. 

e 
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Streamed through the windows, and Bghted the room, till the 
heart of the maiden 

Swelled and obeyed its power, like the tremuous tides of tha 
occa, 

Aki! she was fair, excooding fair to behold, as she stood with 

Naked snow-white feet on the gleaming floor of ber charabor ! 

Tittle sho dreamed that below, among the trocs of the orchari|, 

Waited her lover and. watched for the gleam of bor lamp and hor 
shadow. 

Yet were her thoughts of him, and at times a fecling of sadness 

Pussodl o'er her soul, as the sailing shade of clouds in the moon- 
ight 

Fiitted across tho fioor and darkened the room for a moment, 

Andi as she guzed from the window abo saw serenely the moon 


_ pass 
Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star follow her footsteps, 
As oubof Abrahatn’s tent young Ishmael wandered with Hagar ! 


Ty. 


Foasintly rose next mom the sun on the village of Grand-Pri. 
Pleasantly gleamod in the soft, sweet air tho Basin of Minas, 
Whare tlp abips, with their wavering shadows, wero riding at 

_ michor. 
Life had long been stir in the village, and clamorous labour 
Knocked with its hundred hands at the golden gates of the 


amorning, 
Nov fro the country sround, from tho farms and the neighbour 
ing hamlets, 
‘Chine int thelr holiday dresios the blithe Acadian peasants. 
Many a. ghed good-morrow and jocund Jaugh from the young folls 
Mado the bright air brighter, as up from the numerous uicadows; 
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Where no path could be seen but the trek of wheels in the gree 
ewurd, 
Group after group appeared, and jolned, or passed On tlie Kighway. 
Tong ere noon, in the village all sounds of labour were silenced 
‘Thronged wore the streets with people ; and holy groups at the | 
houso-doora ‘ 
| 


Sat in the checrful sun, and rejoiced ar] gossiped together, 
Every house was an inn, whore all were welcomed and feasted ; 
For with this simple people, who live like brothers together, 

All things were held in common, and what one hind waa another's, 
Yet undor Benedict's roof hospitality sccmod more abundant: ~ 
For Evangeline stood among the guests of her father ; 

Bright was her face with smiles, and words of welcome and 


gladness 
Foll from her beautiful lips, and blessed the cup as she gave ft 


Under the opon sky, in the odorous alr of the orchard, 
Bending with golden fruit, wos spread the feast of betrothal, 
‘There in the ahade of the porch wore the pricat and the notary 

seated j 
‘There good Benedict sat, and sturdy Basil the blacksmith. 
Not far withdrawn from these, by the cider-press and the bechives, 
Michacl the fiddler was placed, with the gayest of hearts andl of 
waistooata, 
Shadow nud light from the leaves alternately played on Isis snows 
white . 
Tats, as it waved in the wiud ; and tho jolly face of tho fiddler 
Glowed like a living coal when the ashes are blown from the 
embers. 
Gayly the old man sang to tho vibrant eound of his Addie, 
jue tes Bourgevte cle Chartees, ant Le Carillon cde Dunkergua, 
il wiiOn with his wooden shoos Went time to the music. 
taerrily whirled the whvols of the dizsying dances 
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Meanwhile bad spread in the village the tidings of iI}, and on 

all ides 

Wandored, wailing, from house to house the women and chikinen. 

Long at hor father’s door Evangeline stood, with her right hand 

Shielding her «yes from the Lavel rys of tho sun, that, dosconding, 

Lightod tho villaye street with mynterious splendour and roofed 
each 

Poasant's cottage with golden thatch, and emblazoned its windows, 

Long within had been spread the snow-white cloth on the table; 

Thero stood tho wheaten loaf, and tho honey fragrant with wild 
flowers ; 

‘Thero stood the tankard of ale, and tho cheose fresh brought 
from the dairy ; 

And at the head of tho board the grest arm-chair of the farmen, 

Thus did Evangeline wait at hor father's door, us the sunset 

Throw the long shadows of trees o'er the broad ambrosial 
meaiows, 

Ab! on her spirit within a deeper shadow bad fallen, 

And from tho fields of her soul a fragrance celestial ascendled— 

Charity, mockness, love, and hope, and forgiveness, and patience} 

‘Then, nll-forgetful of aolf, she wandered into the village,” 

Cheering with looka and words tho disconsolate hearts of the 
women, 

As o'er tho darkowing fields with lingering steps they departed, 

Urged by their household caros, and the weary feet of their 
ohildren, 

Down sank the great rod nun, and {n golden, glimmering vapours 

Voiled the light of hin fuco, like the Prophet descending from 
Sinai, 

Sweotly orer tho village tho bell of the Angelus sounded. 


Meanwhile, amid the ploom, by the church Evangeline lingered. 
All wns cilont within ; and in vain at the door and the windows 
















god on the oxen, 
{same fragmenta of 
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to his setting, 


“1 of drums from the 
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z in gloomy 
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ja torn Cane; end raising together their voices, 
psa chant of the Catholie Missions :— 
vate tui! Q ineshaustible fountain ! 


aa, ith strength and submission and 





<-they nurched, and the women that stood 
1 
1 dha, aul Hw birds in the sunshine above 


vs aavith, Like voices of spirits doparted. 
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‘Thrast through their folds and withdrawn, like the quivering 
hands of a martyr. 

‘Then os the wind seized the gleeds and the burning thatch, and, 
uplifting, 

Whirled them aloft through the air, st once froma hundred 
house-tops 

Started the shected smoke with flashes of fame intermingled, 


‘These things beheld in dismay the crowd on the shore and on 

shipboard. 

Specchless at firet they stood, then cried sloud in their anguish, 

“ We shall behold no moro our homes in the village of Grant-Prd 1” 

Loud on « sudden the cocks bogan to crow in the farm-yards, 

‘Thinking the day had dawned ; and anon the lowing of cattle 

Camo on the evening breeze; by the barking of dogs interrupted. 

‘Then rove a sound of dread, such as startles the slesping encaryp> 
ments 

Fur in the wostern prairios or forosts that skirt the Nebraska, 

‘When the wild horses affrighted sweep by with the speed of the 
whirlwind, 

Or the loud bellowing herds of buffaloos rush to the river. 

Such was the sound that arove on the night, as the herds and the 
horses: 

Broke through their folds and fences, and madly rushed o'er the 
macadows, 


Overwhelmed with the sight, yet speechlon, tho priest and 
the maiden 
Gazod on the scene of terror that reddened and widened before 
thom; 
y tarned at length to speak to their silent companion, 
nis eeat he bad fallen, and stretched abroad on tha 
Sea-thore 
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L 

Maxt a weary year bad passa ence the burning of Granid-Pre, 

When on the falling tide the xi vemets departed, 

Bearing a nation, with all its household gods into exile, 

Faile without an end, and without an crample in story. 

Frr asunder, on separate coasts, the Acadians landed ; 

Seattered were they, like flakes of anow, when the wind front the 
Dorth-exs! 

Strikes aslant through gs that darken the Banks of New= 
foandland. 

Vriondleaa, horoless, bopeless, they wandered from city to eity, 

Vrom the cold lakes of the North to sultry Southern savannas— 

Vrom tho bicak shores of the sa to lands where tho Father 
of Waters 

Solzos the hills in hin hands, and drags them down to the ocean, 

Tiep in tel mands to bury the scattered bones of the ntammoth, 

Veionda they nonght and homes; and many, despairing, hoart- 
broken, 

Asko of the earth but a grave, and no longer a friend nora fireside, 

Written thelr history stands on tablets of stono in tho churdk- 
Yanda 

Lang wrong then was Hoon a maken who waited and wandered, 

Lowly dai aeek In uplrit, and pationtly suffering all things. 
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Flere in Baptiate Leblanc, the notary’s son, who has layed thar 
Many tedious year ; come, give him thy hund and be Sappay = 
(iow wet too fiir to bo left to braid St. Catherine's tresses 
‘Yhea would Evangeline answer, serencly but sadly,—* I commet? 
Whithnr my leart has gone, thore follows my band, andl not cise 
where, 
For whan the heart goos before, liko a lamp, and illamines the 
pathway, 
Many things aro made clear, that else lie hidden in darkness” 
And thereupon tho priest, her friend and fhther-confessor, 
Said, with a nmnilo—"O daughter | thy God thus speaketls witha 
theo! 
{Talk not of wnstod affection, affection never was wasted 5 
If it enrich not the heart of anotbor, its waters, returning 
Pack to thotr mprings, like tho rain, shall fll them full of refresh 
mont ¢ 
which the fountain sends forth returns again to the fountain, 
itienice } accomplish thy labour ; accomplish thy work of afffee= 
tion ! 
Sorrow and ailence aro strong, and pationt endurance is godlike, 
Therofore scoomplish thy labour of lore, till the heart is made 
gollike, 
PuriBod, strengthened, perfected, and rendered more worthy of 
heaven!” 
Cheereil by the gout man's words, Evangeline laboured and waited. 
Still in her hoart sho heard tho funeral dirge of the opcan, 
But with its sound thero was mingled @ voice that whispered, 
“Despair not!" 
‘Thus did that poor soul wander in want aud cheerless discomfort, 
Bleeding, barefooted, over tho shards and thorns of exiatence. 
Lat mo essay, O Muse! to follow tho wanderer’s footsteps ;— 
Not through each devious path, each changeful yoar of existenios ; 
Bat as n traveller follow» a ntroamlet's course through the valley: 





penne. 
é so sde midst of luxuriant gunets, 
TE -— rgonseenteian a 
a ge region where reigns perpetual sunsmer, 
erin Cont and rors orange and iro, 
Se etree tio river away to the eastward. 
Ce Fete their course nnd, entering the Bayou af 


~~ 
Fn 8 mazo of ahiggiah and devious waters 
etd apetwork of atecl, extended in every direction. 
wae i the towering and tencbrous boughs of the cypress 
daakyareds nnd trailing mosses in mid air 
anes A, busier that hang on the walls of anciont cathedrals 
MerShie alse ipeemed, ‘and unbroken, save by tho Herbal! 
roeats in the codar-trees returning at sunset, 
Ary tae ashe grcted tho moon with demoniae laughter 
qoonlight was as it glanced und gleamed on the water, 
Giosmnol of the colunms of cypress and cedar, sustaining ther 


arches. 
Down through whese broken vaults it fell ax through chinks ja @ 


raid, 
Dreamilike, and indistinct, and strange were all thingy arounid 
them 5 
Ani der thoir spirits there came a fecling of wonder and sudbeas— 
‘Strange forcbodings of ill, unseen and that cannot be compéesserd, 
As, nt the tramp of « horse's hoof on the turf of the pratrica, 
Farin advance ure closed the leavos of the shrinking mimosa, 
195, nt the boot-beata of fate, with wad forebodings of evil 
‘Shrinks and closes tho heart, ore the stroke of doom has attained ity 
‘But Evangetine’s heart was sustained by a vision, that faintly 
Floated before her eyes and beckoned her on through the moon- 


Thee tosh of her trai that assumed the shape of 4 
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Faint was tho air with tip odorous breath of magnolia Blossomn, 
Anil with the heat of noon; and numborless sylvan falands, 
Fragrant and thickly embowered with blossoming hedges of roses, 
Near to whoee shores they glided along, invited to slumber. 
Soon by tho fairest of these their woary oars were suspended. 
Undor the boughs of Wachita willows, that grow by the marginy 
Safely their boat was moored; and scattered about om the 
greensward, 
‘Tired with their midnight toil, the weary travellers sumbered. 
\Over them vast and high oxtended the cope of a cedar, 
{Swinging from its great arms, the trumpet-flowor and the grape- 
vine 
\Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder of Jacob, 
‘On whose pendulous stairs the angels ascending, descending, 
‘Wero tho swift humming-birda, that flitted from blossom to 
blossom. 
Such was the vision Evangeline saw as she alumbered beneath it, 
Filled was her heart with love, and the dawn of an opening 
heaven 
Lighted her soul in sleep with tho glory of regions celestial. 


Nearer and ever nearer, among the numberless islands, 

Darted a light, swift boat, that aped away o'er the water, 

Urged on its course by the sinewy arma of hunters and trappent 

Northward ite prow was turned, to the land of the bison’ and 
beaver. 

At the helm sat a youth, with countenance thoughtful and 
eareworn. 

Dark and neglected locks overshadowed his brow, and a sadness 

Somewhat beyond his years on his fice was legibly written. 

Gabriel was it, who, weary with waiting, unlappy and restless, 

Sought in the Western wilds oblivion of self and of sorrow, 

Swiftly they glided along, close under the leo of the island, 
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And with these words of checr they roso and continued their 
roe Ral ea aap ‘The aun from the western horizon’ 
Like a magician extended his golden wand o'er tho Iandecape; 
‘Twinkling vapours arose; and aky and water and forest 
Scomed all on fire at the touch, and melted and mingled togethor, 
Hanging botwoen two skics, a cloud with olges of silver, 
Floated the boat, with its dripping cars, on the motionless water, 
Filled was Evangeline’s heart with inexpressible sweetness. 
Touched by the magic spell, the sacred fountains of fooling 
Glowed with tho light of love, as the akies and waters around her, 
‘Then from a neighbouring thicket the mocking-bind, wildest of 


‘singers, 
Swinging aloft on s willow spray that hung o’or the water, 
{Shook from his little throat such floods of delirious music, 
“That the whole air and the woods nnd the waves seemed silent to 
listen, 
Plaintive at firat were the tones and sad ; then soaring to madness 
Seerned thoy to follow or guide the revel of frensied Baochantes, 
Single notes were then heard, in sorrowful, low lamentation ; 
‘Till, kiaving gathered them all, bo flung them abroad in dorision, 
As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through tho tree-tops 
Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal ehower on tho branches, 
With such » prolude as this, and hearta that throbbed with 


emotion, 

Slowly they entered the Téche, whero it Sows through the green 
Opelousas, 

Ani through the amber air, abore the crest of the wooilland, 

‘Saw the column of smoke that arose from a noighbouring 
dwelling ;— 

Sounds of a horn they heard, and the distant lowing of cattle, 





It. 


Near to the bank of the river, o'ershadowed by onka, from 
whoao branches 
Garlands of Spanish moas and of mystic mizletoe faunted, 
Such as the Druids cut down with golden hatchets at Yule-tide, 
Stood, secluded and still, the house of the herdaman. A gardon 
Girded it round about with a belt of luxuriant blossoms, 
Filling the air with fmgrance, Tho honse itself was of timbers 
Hewn from the cyprees-tree, and carefully fitted together. 
‘Large and low was tho roof; and on slender columns supported, 
Rose-wreathed, vine-encircled, a broad and spacious veranda, 
Hount of the huraming-bird and the bee, extended around it, 
At cack end of the houses, amid the flowors of the gardon, 
Stationed tho dove-cota wore, as love's perpetual symbol, 
‘Scenes of endless wooing, and endless contentions of rivals. 
Silenos reigned o'er tho place, Tho linc of shadow and sun- 
ahino 


Ran near tho tops of the trees; but the house itself was in 
shadow, 

And from its chimnoy-top, ascending and slowly expanding 

Tato tho evening air, a thin blue column of amoke roee. 

To the rear of the house, from the gardon gato, ran a pathway 

‘Through the great groves of cak to the skirts of the limitleas 


Tato whose ses of flowers the sun was slowly descending. 

Fall in his tmok of light, like ships with shadowy canvass 
‘Hanging loose from their spars in a motionless calm in the tropics, 
Stood « cluster of trees, with tangled cordage of grape-vines, 


Just where the woodlands mot the dowery surf of the pmiric, 
‘Mounted upon his bose, with Spanish saddle and stirrups, 
Sat a herdsman, arrayed in gniters and doublet of deerski:. 
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Broad and brown was tho fico that from undor tho Spanish 
sombrero 
Gazed on the peaceful scene, with the lonily look of its master. 
Round about him were numberless herds of kine, that were grazing 
Quietly in the meadows, and breathing the vapoury freshness 
‘That uprose from the river, and spread itself over the landscape, 
Slowly lifting the horn that hung nt his sido, avd expanding 
Fully his broad, deep chest, he blew a blast, that resounded 
Wildly and sweet and far, through’ the still damp air of the 
evening. 
Suddenly out of the grass the long white horna of the cattle 
Rowe like flakes of fonm on the adverse current of ocean. 
Silent a moment they gazed, then bellowing rushed o'er the prniria 
And the whole mass became a cloud, a shade in o distance. 
‘Then, as the herdsman turned to the house, through the gate of 


the gurden 
‘Saw he the forma of the priest and the maiden advancing to meat 
him. 
Saddenly down from his horee he sprang in amazement, and 
forward 
‘Rashed with extended arms and exclamations of wonder ; 
‘When they beheld his fco, thoy recognised Basil the blacksmith, 
Hoarty his weloomo was, a3 bo led his guests to the garden. 
‘Where in an arbour of roses with endless question and answer 
‘Gaye they vent to their hearta, and renowed their friendly 


embraces, 

‘Tanghing and weeping by turns, or sitting silent and thoughtful 
afl, for Gabriel came not; and now dark doubts and 
tmingivings 

Stole o'er the maiden’s heart ; and Basil, somewhat embarrassed, 

‘Broke thie sllenos ana said,—“ If you camo by tho Atchafilaya, 

“How have you nowhere encountered my Gabriel's boat on the 
bayous 2” 
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More in a singlo night than a whole Canadian summer’, 

Here, too, numberiess herds nin wild and unclaimed fn the prairies ; 
Here, too, lanils may be lind for the asking, and forests of timber 
‘With a few blows of the axo aro hown and framod into bousea, 
After your bouses are built, and your fields are yellow with 


harvests, 
No King George of England shall drive you away from your 


bornesteads, . 
Burning your dwellings and barns, and stealing your farms and 
your cattle.” 
Speaking theso words, he blew a wrathful cloud from his nostrils, 
And hin hnge, brawny hand camo thandering down on the table, 
So that the guests oll started ; and Father Felician, astounded, 
Suddenly paused, with a pinch of snuff half-way to his nostrils. 
But tho brayo Basil resumed, and his words were milder and 
ayer :— 
“Only baware of the forer, my friends, beware of the fever! 
For itt is not like that of our cold Acadian climate, 
Cured by wearing a spider bung round one’s neck in a nutahell |" 
‘Then there wore voices heard at the door, and footsteps approach- 


Sounded tipon the stairs and the floor of the breezy veranda. 
Tt was the neighbouring Creoles and small Acadian planters, 
‘Who had been summoned all to the house of Basil the Herdeman. 
Merry the mecting was of ancient comrades and neighbours : 
Friond clasped friend in his arma; and they who before were os 


strangers, 
Mooting in exile, became straightway as friends to each other, 
Drawn by tho gentle bond of a common country together, 
But in the neighboaring hall a strain of music, proceoding 
From the sccortant striogs of Michacl's melodious fiddle, 
Broke up all further spocch Away, like children delighted, 
All thitys forgotten beside, they gave themselves to the maddening 
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Whirl of tho dissy dance, as it swept and awayod to the mmsle, 
Dreamlike, with beaming eyes and the rush of fluttering ge 


Meanwhile, apart, at the head of the hall, tho priost and ¢ 
herdsman. 
Sat, conversing together of past and presont and future ; 
While Evangelino stood like one entranced, for within her | 
Olden memories rose, and loud in the midst of the music 
Hoard she the sound of the sea, and an irrepressible sadness 
Camo o'er her heart, and unseen she stole forth inte the gardon, 
Beautiful was the night, Behind the black wall of the forest,, 
Tipping its summit with silver, aroso the moon. On the river 
Fell hore and there through the branches a tremulous gleam of 
the moonlight, 
Like the aweet thoughts of love on a darkened and devious spirit 
Nearer and round about Ler, the manifold flowora of the garden 
Poured out their soul in odours, that were their prayers and) 
confessions \ 
Unto the night, as it went its way, like a silent Curthmsian, 
Fuller of fragrance than they, and as heavy with shadows and 
night-dews, 
Hung tho heart ofthe maiden. The calm and the magical moon- 
light 7 
Scemed to inundate her soul with indefinable longings, | 
‘As, through the gurden gate, beneath the brown shade of the oake) 
trees, \ 
Passed she along the path to the edge of the measureless prairie. 
Silent it lay, with a silvery haze upon it, and fire-flies ] 
Gleaming and floating away in mingled and infinite numbera. 
[Over hor head the stars, the thoughts of God in the heavens, { 
Shone on the eyes of man, who had ceased to marvel and 
Save when a blazing comet was secn on the walls of that temple, 


ds ifa hand had appeared and written upon hem,” Uybarsin! | 
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And the soul of the maiden, botween the ntars and tho fire-flies, 

Wandered alone, and she cried,—“' 0 Gabriel! my beloved ! 

Art thou so nesr unto me, xnd yet I cannot behold thee? 

Art thou eo near unto me, and yet thy voice does not reach me ? 

Ab! how often thy foct have trod this path to the prairie! 

Abi how often thine eyes have looked on the woodlands around mo! 

Ab? how often beneath this oak, returning from labour, 

‘Thou hast lain down to rest, and to dream of me in thy slumbers, 

When shall these eyes behold, these arms be folded about thee t!? 

Load and sudden and noar the note of a whippoorwill sounded 

Like a flute in the woods; and anon, through tho neighbouring 
thickets, 

Warther and farther away it floated and dropped into silence, 

“Patines!” whispered the oaks from oracular caverns of dark- 
ness 5 

And, from the moonlit meadow, a’sigh responded, “To-morrow |” 

Bright reee the sun noxt day; and all the flowers of the garden 

‘Pathed his shining fect with their tears, and anointed his tresses 

With the delicious balm that they bore in their vases of crystal. 

“Farewell !* mid the priost, as he stood at the shadowy throabold ; 

“See that you bring us the Prodigal Son from his fasting and 
famine, 

‘And, too, the Foolish Virgin, who slept when the bridegroom was 
coming.” 

“Farewell !" answored the maiden, and, smiling, with Basil, de- 
scented 

Down to the river's brink, where the boatmen already were 


‘Thais beginning their journey with :uorning, and sunshine, and 
gadneas, 


Sreifily they followed the flight of him who was speeding before 
them, 
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iv 


Yor ic the West there Tics desert land, where the mountains 
Lift, theeagh perpetaal enows, their lefty and huminoas 
Down frown their jazged, deep ravines, where the gorge, Eke/a 


glewsy, 

Operon & pase rade to the wheels of the emigrant’s wagon, 
Weetward the Oregon dows and the Walleway and Owyhee, 
Vaatward, with devious course, smong the Wind-tiver Mountains, 
‘Parvagh the Bwoct-water Valley precipitate leaps the Nebraska ; 
And t the south, from Fontaine-qui-bout and the Spanish sierras, 
Wretted with sanda and rocks, and swept by the wind of the desert, 
Nutaberlow torrents, with ceaseless sound, descend to the ocean, 
‘Like the great chonts of a harp, in lod and solemn vibrations, 
Hprewling betwoon these streams aro the wondrous, beautiful 


prairies, 
Fillowy bays of gram over rolling in shadow and sunshine, 
Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and parple antorphins 
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Said, os they journeyed along,—"“On the western slope of theas 
mountains 

Dwolls in his little village the Black Robe chief of the Mission, 

Mach he teaches the poople, and tells them of Mary and Jesus; 

Loud laugh their hearts with joy, and weep with pain, as they hear 
him.” 

‘Thon, with a sudden and secret emotion, Evangeline answored— 

"Let us go to the Mission, for there good tidings await us!" 

‘Thither they turned their steeds; and behind a spur of tha 
mountains, 

Just aa the sun wont down, they heard a murmur of voices, 

‘And in a meadow green aud broad, by the bank of a river, 

Saw tho tents of the Christians, the tents of the Jesuit Mission, 

Uniler a towering oak, that stood in the midst of the village, 

Knolt the Black Robe chief with his children, A crucifix fastened 

High on tho trunk of tho tree, and overshadowed by grape-vines, 

Looked with its agonised face on the multitude knesling beneath it, 

‘This was their rural chupel. Aloft, through the intricate arches 

Of its acrial roof, arose tho chant of their vespers, 

Mingling its notes with the soft susurms and sighs of the branches. 

Silent, with heads uncovered, the travellers, nearor approaching, 

Koelt on the swarded floor, and joined in the evening devotions, 

But when the service was done, and the benediction had fallen 

Forth from the hands of tho priest, like seed from the hands of 
the sower, 

Slowly the reverend man advanced to the strangers, and bade them. 

Welcome; nnd when thoy replied, he smiled with benignant 
expression, 

Hearing the homelike sounds of his mothor-tongue in tho forest, 

And with words of kindness conducted them into his wigwam. 

There upon mats and skins they reposed, and on cakes of the 
maize-car 
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‘Thither, a leaves to the light, were turned her thoughts and ber 
footsteps. 

An from @ mountain's top the rainy mists of the morning 

Roll away, and afar we bebold the landscape below us, 

Sun-illumined, with shining rivers and cities and hamleta, 

So fell tho mists from ber mini, and she saw the work! far bolow 
her, 

Dark no longer, but all illumined with love; and the pathway 

Which she had climbed 0 far, lying smooth and fair in the 
distance, 

Gabricl was not forgotten, Within ber beart was his image, 

Clotbod in tho beauty of love and youth, as last she belbeld hin, 

Only more beautiful made by his deathlike silonos and absenoa, 

Into hor thoughts of him time entered not, for it was not, 

Over him years bad no power; he was not changed, but trans 
figured ; 

Ho had become to her heart as one who is deni, and not aleent; 

Patience and absogation of self, and devotion to others, 

"Thin wan tho lesion @ life of trial and sorrow had taught her 

So was hor love diffusod, but, ike to some odorous apices, 

Suffered no waste nor lees, though filling the alr with aroma. 

Other hope had she nono, nor wish in life, but to follow 

Meekly, with reverent steps, the sacred foct of her Saviour, 

‘Thus many years she lived as a Sister of Moruy ; frequenting: 

Lanely and wretched roofs in the crowded lanes of the city, 

Where distress and want concealod thormselves from the aantight, 

Where disease and sorrow in garrets languished noglectod, 

Night after night, when the world was asleep, as the watcliman 
repeated 

Loud, through the gusty stroots, that all was well in thie city, 

High whwomo lonely window ke aw the light of her taper, 

Day after day, in the grey of the dawn. au nlow through the 
waburbs 
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Plodided the German farmor, with Sowers and fruits for tho market, 
‘Mot ho that meek, pale face, returning home from its wutehings, 


‘Then it came to pass that s pestilence fell on the city, 
Promged by wondrous signs, and mostly by docks of wild pigeons, 
Darkening the sun in their flight, with naught in their erawa but 

an acorn. 
And, aa tho tides of the sea arise in the month of September, 
Wiboding sotno silver stream, till it spreads to a lake in the 
moadow, 
|So death Hooded life,/und, o'erflowing its natural margin, 
Spread (6 » Drackish Jake the silver stream of existence. 
Wealth had ho power to bribe, nor beauty to charm, the oppressor ; 
But all perfabod alike beneath the soourgo of his auger -— 
Only, tlus ! the poor, who had neither friends nor attendants, 
(Crept iway to dic in the almshouse, home of the homeless. 
"Then ih the suburbs it stood, in the midst of meadows and 
‘wooillands ;— 
Now the city surrounds it ; but atill, with its gateway and wicket 
Meek, in the tnidst of splendour, its humble walls scem to ocha 
Baftly the words of the Lord:—"'The poor ye always have with 
au 
‘Thither, by night nnd Ly day, cams the Sister of Meroy. The dying 
Looked up into ber fave, and thought, indeed, to behold there 
‘Gleams of colestlal Hight exiclrele bor forehead with splendour, 
Such na the artivt paints o'er the brows of saints and apostles, 
Or mich as hangs by night o'er a city ween at a distance. 
Unto their cyos it seemed the Lamps of the city celestial, 
Tato whose Shining gates ero long their apirite would enter. 


‘Thus, ob & Sabbath morn, through the strocts, deserted and 


silent, 
‘Weading ber quiet way, she entered tho door of the almshouse, 
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Sweet on the summer air was the odour of flowers in the gandenj 

And she paused on her way to gather the fairest among them, 

That the dying once more tight rejoice in their fragrance and 
beauty, 

‘Tiron, as she mounted the stairs to the corridors, cooled by the 
cast wind, 

Distant and soft on her car fell the chimes from the belfry of 
Christ Church, 

While, intermingled with these, across the meadows were wafted 

Sounds of paslms, that were sung by the Swodes in their church 
at Wicaco, 

Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the hour on her spirit; 

Something within her said,—“ At length thy trials are ended ;” 

And, with light in her looks, she entered the charubers of sickness, 

Noisclesily moved about the assiduous, careful attendants, 

Moistening the forerish lip, and tho aching brow, and in silanes 

Closing the sightless eyes of the dead, and concealing their faces, 

Where on their pallets they lay, like drifts of snow by the road- 
side, 

Many a languid head, upraised as Evangeling entered, 

Turned on its pillow of pain to gazo whilo she passed, for her 
presence 

Fell on their hearts like a ray of the sun on the walls of a prison, 

And, a9 she looked around, she saw how Death, the consoler, 

Laying his hand upon many a heart, bad healed it for ever. 

Many familiar forma had disappeared in the night time; 

Vacant their places were, or filled already by strangers. 


Suddenly, as if arrosted by fear or a feeling of wonder, 

Still sho stood, with her colourless lips apart, while a nhudder 

Ran through her frame, and, forgotten, the flowerets deopped from: 
her fingers, 

And from her eyes and checks the light snd bloom of the morning. 
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All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the sorrow, 
All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfled Jonging, * 
All the dull, deep pais, and constant anguish of patience? 
And, ua she pressed once more the Mfeless head to her bosom, 
Meokly she bowed ker own, and murmured, * Puthor. I thatik 
thee 1" 


‘Srrz stands the forest primeval ; but far away from its shadow, 
Side by side, in their nameless graves, the Jovers aro sleeping, 
Uniler the humble walls of the little Catholic churchyard, 

In tho heart of the city, they lle, unknown and unnoticed. 
Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside them, 


‘Thousands of throbbing bearts, where theirs are at rest and for 
ever, 

‘Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are busy, 

‘Thousands of tolting hands, where theirs haye ocased from thelr 
labours, 

Thousands of weary fect, where theirs have completed their 


joarney ! 


‘Still stands the forest primoval ; but under the shade of its | 

branches 

Dwells another race, with other customs and language. 

Only slong the shore of the mournful and misty Atlantic 

Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose fatbors from exile 

‘Wandered back to their native land to dic in its bosom. 

Tn the fisherman's oot the wheel and the loom are still busy ; 

Maidens still wear their Norman caps and their kirtles of 
homespun, 

And by the ovexting fire repost Bvangeline’s story, 

Whilo from its rocky caverns the deop-roiced, neighbouring corast 

Speaks, and in acconts disconsolate answers the wail of the foreat 
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And dreams of that which oxmot dia 
Bright visions, came to mo, 

As lapped in thought I used to lie, 

And gaze into the summer sky, 

Where the sailing clouds went by, 
Like ships upon the sea; 


Dreams that the soul of youth engage 
Ere Fancy has been quelled ; 
Old legends of the monkish page, 
Traditions of tho saint and sage, 
‘Tules that have the rime of age, 
And chronicles of Eld. 


And, loving still these quaint old thomes, 
Even in the city’s throng 
I feel the freshness of the streams, 
That, crossod by shades and sunny gleams, 
Water the green land of dreams, 
‘The holy land of song 


Therefore, at Pentecost, which brings 
Tho Spring, clothed like a bride, 
When nestling buds unfold their wings, 
And bishop’s-caps have golden rings, 
Mosing upon many things, 
I sought the woodlands wide 


‘The green trecs whispered low and mild 
It was a sound of joy! 

Thoy wore my playmates when « child, 

And rocked me in their arms so wil 

Still they looked at me and smiled, 
Asif I wore.a boy; 








olohe OF xn son, 


ho Mata of Song within thee lies, 
Waterod by living springs ; 

The lids of Pancy's sleepless eyes 

Ave gates unto that Paradise, 

Holy thoughts, like stars, arise, 
Its clouds are angols’ wings. 


“Lonrn, that henceforth thy song shall be, 
Not mountains capped with snow, 
Not forests souniling like tho sea, 
Nor river flowing ceasolessly, 
Where the woodlands bend to sea 
Tho bonding heavens below. 


“There is a forest where tho din 
OF iron branches sounds! 
A mighty river roars betweon, 
And whosoever looks thereit, 
Soes tho heavens all black with sin, — 
Svea not its depths, nor bounds. 


* Athwart the swinging branches cast, 
Soft rays of sunshine pour; 
‘Phen comes tho fearful wintry blest; 
(ye bopos, like withered leaves, fall fast; 
Vwlliil lips sexy, ‘It is past! 
Wo can return no moro!" 


‘funk, hon, into thine heart, and write! 
Yuu, into Life's deep strenm t 
AN huitht Of corrow and delight, 
AN olan Voices of the Night, 
(aii wootho thee, or affright, — 
Wo Whee henceforth thy theme.” 
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.. a mournful 
sat un empty drea:a! 
si dead that slu 
yy are not what they seem. 








* Life is earnest ! 

1 glave is not its goal ; 
sou ant, to dust returnest,” 
hen of the soul. 











evmout, and not sorrow, 
clustined end or way j 

that each to-morrow 
than to day, 








and "Time is fleeting, 

.¥ hyarts, though stout and brave, 
ao anuttled drums, aro beating 
eat washes to tho grave, 


waht’ bnvtd ficld of battle, 
suaw of Life, 

“ae dant, driven cattle ! 
en the strifo! 








yraaty, howe'or pleasant ! 

eo del et bury its dead! 
ac living Present! 

«and God c’erkead | 
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VOICES OF THY NIGHT, 


My Lont bas need of these flowerets gay 
The Reaper said, and.smilod; 

Done tokens of the earth are they, 
Where He was once a child. 


Dloam in fields of light, 
nsplanted by my «ire, 
faints, upou their garments white, 
so sacrod blossoms wear.” 


And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
The Mowers she most did love ; 

She knew she should find them all again 
Tu the s of light above. 


Ob, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
Tho Reapor came that day; 

Tw visited the green earth, 
And took the flowers amy 


THE LIGHT OF STARS 


Tax night is come, but not too soon; 
And sinking silently 

All silently, the little moon 
Drops down behind th 


There is 
But the cold light of stars; 
And the first watel of night is 
io the red planet Mars. 








volaes ov THY Nlont 


FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS 


Wns the hours of Day aro numbered, 
And the voices of the Night 

Wake the better soul, that slambered, 
To a holy, calm delight ; 


Ero the ovoning lawins aro lighted, 
And, like phantoms grim and tall, 
Shadows from the fitful fire 
Dance upon the parlour wall: 


‘Thon the forms of tho dopartod 
Enter at the open dcor ; 

The beloved, tho true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once mor ; 


Ho, tho young and strong, who cheris! 
Noble longings for the strifo, 

By the reed-side foll and periahed, 
Weary with tho march of life! 


They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the croze of suffering bore, 

Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on carth no more! 


And with them the Boing Boauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things elso to love me, 

And is now a saint in heaven, 





mown. 


With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, 
‘Taker the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 


And she sits and gazes at mo 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, s0 still and saintlike 
Looking downward from the skics. 


Uttered not, yet comprehended, 
Is tho spirit’s voiceless prayer, 

Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air. 


‘Oh, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 

If 1 but remember only 
Such as these bave lived and died! 


FLOWERS 


Sraxe full well, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwolleth by the castled Rhine, 

‘When he called the lovers, 20 Line and golden, 
‘Stars, that in earth's firmament do shine ;— 


‘Stars they are, whervin we read our history, 
As astrologers:and seers of eld ; 

‘Wet not wrapped about with awful mystery, 
Like the burning stars, which they beheld. 





7 Yleks oF Fie NtolT, 


Wondrous traths, and manifold as wondrous, 
God hath written in thoge stars above ; 

‘But not less in the bright flowerets undor us 
Stands the revelation of his love. 


Bright and glorious is that revelation, 

Written all over this great world of ours ; 
Making evident our own creation, 

In these stars of earth,—theso golden flower 


And the Poet, faithful and farseeing 
Sees, alike in stars and flowers, a part 
Of the self-same, universal being, 
Which is throbbing in his brain and heart, 


Gorgeous flowerets in the sunlight shining, 
Blossoms flaunting in the eye of day, 

‘Tromulous leaves, with soft aud silver lining, 
Buds that open only to decay ; 


Brilliant hopes, all woven in gorgeous tissues, | 
Flaunting gayly in the golden light; 

Large desires, with most uncertain iasues, 
Tender wishes, blossoming at night! | 


‘These in flowers and men are more than soi 
Workings are they of the solf-samo powers, | 

Which the Poot, in no idle dreaming, f 
Scoth in himeelf and in the flowers. 


Everywhere about us are they glowin 


Some like stars, to toll us Spring is born; 
Others, their blue eyes with tears o'erflowing, 
Stand } th amid the golden corn ; 























VOICES OF THE XtouT 


THE BELEAGUERED CITY. 


I nave read, in some old marvellous tale, 
Some legend strange and vague, 

That a midnight host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 


Beside the Moldan’s rushing stream, 
With the wan moon overbead, 

There stood, ss in an awfal dream, 
‘The army of the dead. 


White as a soafog, landward bound, 
‘The spectral camp was secn, 

And, with sorrowful, deep ound, 
The river flowed between 


No other voice nor sound was thero, 
No dram, nor sentry’s pace; 

‘The mist-liko banners clasped the air, 
As clouds with clonds embrace 


Bat, when the old cathedral hell 
Proclaimed the morning prayer, 

‘The white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarmed air. 


Down the broad valley fast and far 
The troubled army fled ; 

Uprose the glorious morning-star, 
The ghastly host was dead. 








vores OF TINE NIGIET. 


MIDNIGHT MASS FOR THE DYING YEAR 


Yes, the Year i ing old, 
Ani his eye is pale and bleared t 
Death, with frosty hand and cold, 
Plucks the old man by the beard, 
Sorely, —sorvl: 


‘Tho leaves aro falling, falling, 
Solomnly and sl 
Caw! caw! tho rooks are calling, 
It is a sound of woo, 
A sound of woe 


‘Through woods aud mountain-passes 
The winds, like anthems, roll; 
Thoy are chanting solemn masses, 
ging, Pray for this poor soul, 
Pray,—pray !” 


And the hooded clouds, like friars, 
‘Tell their beads in drops of min, 
And patter their dolefal pr 
But their prayers are all in vaiti, 
All in vain! 


‘Thore he stands in the foul woather, 
‘The foolish, fond Old Year, 
Crowned with wild Mowers and with boather, 
Like weak, despised Lear, 
A king, —a king! 





MIDNIGHE MASS FOR THE DYING rrAR. 


‘Then comes the summer-like day, 
Bids the old man rejoice! 
His joy! his last! Ob, the old man grey 
Loyeth that ever-soft voice, 
Gentle and low. : 


‘To the crimson woods he saith, — 
To the voice gentle and low 
Of the soft air, like a daughter's breath, 
“Pray do not mock me so! 
Do not laugh at me!” 


And now the sweet day is dead ; 
Cold in his arms it lies ; 
No stain from its breath is spread 
Over the glassy skios, 
No mist or stain! 


‘Then, too, the Old Year dieth, 
And the forests attor a moan, 
Like the voice of one who crieth 
Tn tho wilderness alone, 
“Vex not his ghost!" 


‘Then comes, with an awful roar, 
Gathering and sounding on, 
The storm-wind from Labrador, 
‘The wind Eurvelydon, 
‘The storm-wind ! 


Hori! howl! and from the forest 
the red leaves avny! 
Would, the sins that thou abhorrest, 
© Soul! could thus decay, 
And be swert away! 





VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 


For there shall come a mightier blast, 
There shall be a darker day ; 
And the stars, from heaven down-cast, 
Like red leaves be swept away! 
Kyrie, eleyson! 
Christe, eleyson ! © 


EARLIER POEMS, 


= were written the tho most part daring my college Ife, 
end all of Ubem before the age of siucteen. Some have (ound their 
‘way into schools, and soem to be moscossful. Others toad a vagabond 
mod. pevcarious existence in the corners of newspapers; or hare 
‘changed their eases and res sway to neck thelr furtanes beyond the 
ea Tey, with the Bishop of Avransbes, ea « similar oeeasion, “f 


quunct ba Gepleased to so these chikiren of mine, which I have 
emplestad, and almost exposed, brought from their wanderings iu 
Inne ad alleys, ead aafely lodged, tn onder to go forth into the world 
ogether ta n wore decorous garty") 


AN APRIL DAY. 


Wues the warm sun, that brings 
Seed-time and harvest, has returned again, 
*T is sweet to visit the still wood, where springs 
The first flower of the plain. 


I love the season well, 
When forest glaies are teeming with bright forms, 
Nor dark and many-folded clouds foretell 

‘The coming-on of storms. 


From the earth's loosened mould 
‘The sapling draws its sustenance, and thrives; 
‘Though stricken to the heart with winter's cold, 
‘The drooping tres revives 
° 








avTuuN. 


A sober gladness tho old year takes up 
His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 
A pomp and pageant fill the splendid scene. 


‘There is a beautiful spirit breathing now. 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 
And, from a beaker full of richest dyes; 
Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 
And dipping in warm light the pillared clouds 
‘Morn on the mountain, like a summer bird, 
Lifts up her purple wing ; and in the vales 
‘The gentle Wind, a sweet and passionate wooer, 
‘Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn. woods of ash doep-erimsoned, 
And silver beeel, and maple yellow-leaved, 
Where Autumn, liko n faint old man, sits down 
By the wayside a-weary. Through the trees 
‘The golden robin moves. The parple finch, 
‘That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, 
A winter bird, comes with its plaintive whistle, 
And pecks by the witch-hazel, whilst aloud 
From cottage-roofs tho warbling blue-bird sings ; 
Ani merrily, with oft-repeated stroke, 
Sounds from the threshing-foor tho busy flail. 


Oh, what a glory doth this world put on 
For him who, with « fervent heart, goes forth 
‘Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent! 
Por him the wind, ay, ani the yellow leaves, 
Shall have a voice, and givo him eloquent teachings. 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn, thst Death 
‘Has lifted up for al, that bo shall go 
‘To his long resting-place without a toar, 





TARLIED rorue 


Woops IN WINTER. 
‘Woes winter winds are piercing chill, 
And throagh the hawthorn blows the gulo, 
With solemn feet I tread the hill, 
That overbrows the lonely vale. 


Over the bare upland, and away 
Through the long reach of desert woods, 
‘The embracing sunbeams chastely play, 
And gladden these deep solitudes. 


Where, twisted round the barren oak, 
‘The summer vine in beanty clung, 
And summer winds the stillness broke, 

The crystal icielo is hung. 


Where, from their frozen arns, mute springs. 
Pour out the river's gradual tide, 

Shrilly the skater's iron rings, 
And voices fll the woodland side. 


Alas! how changed from the fair scene, 
When birds sang out their mellow lay, 
And winds were soft, and woods were green, 

And the song ceased not with the day 


But still wild music is abroad, 
Pale, desert woods! within your crowd; 
And gathering winds, in boarze accord, 
Amid tho vocal reods pipe loud 


‘Chill airs and wintry winds! my car 
Has grown familiar with your song; 
4 hear it in the opening year, — 
1 Noten, and it cheers mo tong 





HYMN OF THE stonavtAN NUXB. 


HYMN 
OF THE MORAVIAN NUNS OF BETSELIIEN, 
‘a7 TEE COSAECRATION OF PULASKY’ LASRER. 


Wues the dying flame of day 
‘Through the chancel shot its ray, 

Far the glimmering tspors shed 

Paint light on the cowled head ; 

And the censer burning swung, 
Where, before the altar, hung 

‘The blood-red banner, that with prayer 
Had been consecrated there. 


And the nuns’ sweet hymn was heard the whilo 
Sung low in the dim, mysterious aisle. 


“Take thy banner! May it wave 
Proudly o'er the good and brave ; 
When the battlo’s distant wail 
Breaks the sabbath of our vale, 

When the clarion’s music thrills 

‘To the hearts of these lone hills, 
When the spear in conflicts shakes, 
‘And the strong lance shivering breaks. 


“Take thy banner! and, beneath 
‘The battle-cloud’s encircling wreath, 
Guard i¢!—till our homes are free! 
Guard it !—God will prosper thee ! 
To the dark and trying hour, 
Tn the Uresking forth of power, 
Tn tho rush of steeds and men, 
His right hand will ehield thee then. 





BUNRIRE O8 THT MILs. 


And rocking on the cliff was left 

‘The dark pine blasted, bare, and cleft, 
‘The veil of cloud was lifted, and below 
Glowed the rich valley, and the river's flow 
Was darkened by the forest's shade, 

Or glistened in the white cascade ; 

Where upward, in the mellow blash of day, 
‘The noisy bittern wheoled his spiral way. 


T heard the distant waters dash, 
I saw the current whirl and flash, — 
And richly, by the blue lake's silver beach, 
Tho woods wero bending with a silent reach, 
‘Then o'er the vale, with gentle swell, 
‘The music of tha village bell 
Came sweetly to the echo-giving hills ; 
And the wild liom, whose voice the woodland fille, 
‘Was ringing to the merry shout, 
‘That faint and far the glen sent out, 
Where, answering to the sudden shot, thin smoke, 
Phrough thick-leaved branches, from the dingle broke. 


If thou art worn and hard beset 
‘With sorrows, that thoa wouldst forget, 
If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will keep 
‘Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills !—No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 





SARLIER POEMB. 


THE SPIRIT OF PORTRY, 


Tuene is a quict spirit in these woods, 

‘That dwells where'er the geutle south wind blows , 
Whore, underneath the white-thorn, in the glade, 
Tho wild flowers bloom, or, Kissing the soft air, 
‘The leaves abovo thoir sunny palms outspread 
With what a tender and impassioned votoo 

It fills the nice and delicate ear of thought, 


When the fast-ushering star of morning comes 
O'er-riding tho grey hills with golden sears 
‘Or when the cowled and dusky-sandalled Evo, 
Tn mourning woods, from out the western gate, 
Departs with silent pace! ‘That spirit moves 
In the green valley, whero the silver brook, 
Prom its full laver, pours the white easeade ; 
And, babbling low amid the tangled woods, 
Ships down through moss-grown stones with endless 
Maughter. 
Avsl frequent, on the everlasting bills, 
Lue feet go forth, when it doth wrap itself’ 
by wih Oho dark embroidery of tho storm, 
Ab choi the stern, strong wind. And here, amid 
Lio ullont majesty of these deop woods, 
Hie pedeeuee Shall uplift thy thoughts from earth, 
\ to Ue autiehiine and the pure, bright air 
‘Chobe Gaya Whe green trees lift, Hence gifted bards 
Mave wave loved the calm and quict shades. 
Wh, due Uaeus wor an eloquent voice in all 
Jos salons yovay) OF toods, the golden sun, 





‘THE sPreit OF PORTA. 


‘The flowers, the leaves, the river on its way, 

Blue skies, and silver clouds, and gentle winds.—~ 
‘The swelling upland, where the sidelong sun 
Aslant the wooded slope, st evening, goes,— 
Groves, through whose, broken roof the sky looks in, 
Mountain, and shattered cliff, and sunny vile, 

‘The distant Jake, fountains,—and mighty trees, 

In many a lazy syllable, repeating 

Their old pootic legends to the wind. 


And this is the sweet spirit, that doth fill 
‘The world; and, in these wayward days of youth, 
My busy fancy oft embodies it, 


Asa bright image of the light and beauty 

‘Thet dwell in natare,—of the heavenly forms 

We worship in our dreams, and the soft hues 

"That stain the wild bird's wing. and flush the clouds 

When the sun sets. Within her eye 

‘The heaven of April, with its changing light, 

And when it wears the blue of May, is hung, 

And on her lip the rich, rod rose, Her hair 

Ts like the summer tresses of the trees, 

When twilight makes thom brown, wind on her clicek 
Blushes the richness of an autamn sky, 

With ever-shifting beauty. Thon her breath, 

Tt && 60 like the gentle air of Spring, 

As, from the morning’s dewy flowers, it comes 

Pull of their fragrance, that it is a joy 

‘To have it round s,—and her silver voice 

Ts the rich music of # sammer bind, 

Tieard in the still night, with its "passionate cadenco. 





a BARLIED POEMS. 


BURIAL OF THE MINNISINK, 


Ox sunny slope and beechen swall, 
The shadowed light of evening fell = 
And, where the maple’s leaf was brown, 
With soft and silent lapse came down 
The glory, that the wood receives, 

At sunset, in its brazen leaves. 


Far upward in the mellow light 

Rose the blue hills. Ono eloud of white, 
Around a far uplifted cone, 

In the warm blush of eraiing shone; 

An image of tho silver lakes, 

By which the Indian's soul awakes. 


But soon a funeral hymn. was heard 
Where the soft breath of evening stirred 
‘The tall, grey forest ; and a band 

Of stern in heart, and strong in hand, 
Came winding down beside the wave, 
To lay the red chief in his grave. 


‘They sang, that by his native bowers 
He stood, in the last moon of flowors, 
And thirty snows had not yet shed 

Thoir glory on tho warrior's he: 
But, a3 the summer fruit decay 
80 died he in thoxe naked days 





- 


BURIAL OF TUE MINNISINK. 


A dark cloak of the roabuck’s skin 
Covered the warno:, end within 

Its heavy foliis the weapons, made 

For the hard toils of war, were Inid ; 
The cuirass, woven of plaited reeds, 
And the broad belt of shells and beads 


Before, a dark-haired virgin train 
Chanted the death-dinze of tho slain; 
Behind, the long procession came 
Of hoary men and chiefs of famo, 
With heavy hearts, and oyes of grief, 
Leading tho war-horso of their chief. 


Stripped of his proud and martial dress, 
Uneurbed, unreined, and riderless, 
With darting eye, and nostril spread, 
Ani heavy and impatient tread, 

Hoe camo; and oft that eye so proud 
Asked for his rider it the crowd. 


‘They buried the dark chief, they freed 
Beside the grave his battle steed ; 

And swift an arrow cleaved its way 

To his stern heart! One piercing neigh 
Aroso,—and, on the dead man's plain, 
‘Tho rider grasps his steed again. 








COMLAS DE MANTIQUE 


Swiftly our pleasures glide away, 

‘Our hearts recall the distant day 

With many sighs ; 

‘The moments that aro speeding fast 
We beed not, but the past,—the past, 
More highly prize. 


Onward its course the present keeps, 
‘Onward the constant current sweeps, 
"Till life is dowe ; 

Ani, did we judge of time aright, 
Tho past and future in their Aight 


Would be as one. 


Lot no one fondly dream again, 
‘That Hope and all her shadowy train 
Will not decay ; 

Fleeting as were the dreams of ol, 
Remembered like w tale that 's told, 
‘They pass away. 


Our lives are rivers, gliding free 
‘To that unfithomed, boundless sea, 
The silent grave! 

‘Thithor all earthly pomp and boast 
Toll, to be swallowed up and lost 
In oto dark wave. 


‘Thither tho mighty torrents stray, 

‘Thither the brook pursues its way, 
‘And tinkling rill. 

‘Thore ull are equal. Sido by sido 
‘The poor man and the son of prido 
Lic calm and still. 





TEAAALATIONS 


I will not bare invoke the throng 

Of ceators and sans of song, 

‘The doathless few ; 

Fictios entices amd deewires, 

And, sprinkled o'er ber fragrant eaves, 
Lies poisonous dew. 


Te Ove alone my thoughts anse, 

‘The Eversal Truth,— the Good and Wisc,— 
Te Him I cry, 

Whe shared on earth cur common Jot, 


But the word camprebended not 
His deity. 


‘This work is but the rugged road 
Which leads us to the bright abode 
Of pence above ; 

So let us choose that narrow way, 
Which leads no traveller's foot astmy 
From realms of love. 


Our crudle is the starting place, 

In life we ran the cuward mace, 
And reach the goal ; 

When, in the mansions of the blest, 
Death leaves to ite oterual rest 
‘The weary soul, 


Dhl wo but uso it ax wo ought, 

‘Yhis workd would school each wandering thought 
‘Ty ite high state. 

Hlth wings the soul beyond the sky, 

Up to that better world on high, 

For which wo walt 





COPLAS DE MASAIQUE 


Yes,— the glad messenger of love, 
‘To guide us to our home above, 
‘The Saviour came ; 

Bora amid mortal cares and fears, 
He suffered in this vale of tears 
A death of shame 


Beoboli of what delusive worth 

The bubbles we pursue on earth, 
‘The shapes wo chase, 

Amid a world of treachery! 

‘They vanish ere death shuts the eye, 
Anil leave no trace. 


‘Time steals them from us,—chances strange, 
Disastrous accidents, and change, 
‘That come to all ; 

Even in the most exalted state, 
Relentless sweeps the stroke of fate; 

Tho strongest full. 


‘Tell me,—the charms that lovers sock - 
In tho clear aye and blushing cheek, 
‘The hues that play 

O'er roay lip and brow of snow, 

When hoary age approaches slow, 

Ah, where are they? 


‘The cunning skill, the curious arts, 

‘The glorious strength that youth imparts 
In life's first stage ; 

‘These shall become a heavy weight, 
When Time swings wide his outward gate 
To weary age. 
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COPLAS DE MANHIQUE 


Warthly desires and sensual last 

Are passions springing from the dust,— 
They fade and die ; 

But, in the life beyond the tomb, 

‘They seal the immortal spirit’s doom 
Eternally ! 


The pleasures and delights, which mask 
In treacherous smiles life's serious task, 
What are they, all, 

But the fleet coursers of the chase, 

And death an ambush in the mee, 
Wherein we fall? 


No foe, no dangerous pass, we heel, 
Brook no delay. — but onward sperd 
With loosened rein ; 

Anil, when the fatal snaro is near, 
We strive to check our mad career, 
But strive in vain. 


Could we new charms to age impart, 
And fashion with a eanning art 

‘The human face, 

As we can clothe the soul with light, 
And make the glorious spirit bright 
With heavenly grace,— 


How busily cach passing hour 
Should we exert that magic power ! 
What ardour show, 

‘To deck the sensual slavo of sin, 
Yot leave the freeborn soul within, 
Tn weeds of woe ! 





TRANSLATIONS. 


Monarchs, the powerful and the strong, 
Famous in history and in song 

Of olden time, 

Saw, by tho stern decrees of fate, 
‘Their kingdoms lost, and desolato 
‘Their race sublime. 


Who is the champion ? who the strong ? 
Pontiff and priest, and scoptrod throng ? 
On these shall fall 

As heavily the hand of Death, 

As when it stays the shepherd's breath 
Beside his stall, 


I speak not of the Trojan name, 
Neither its glory nor its shame 

Has met our eyes ; 

Nor of Rome's great and glorious dead, 
Though we have heard 20 oft, and read. 
Their histories. 


Little avails it now to know 

Of agos passed so long ayo, 

Nor how they rolled; 

Our themo shall be of yesterday, 
Which to oblivion sweeps away, 
Like days of old. 


Whore is the King, Don Juan? Where 
Each royal prince and noble hoir 

Of Argon? 

Whore are the courtly gallantries ? 

‘The deeds of Jove and high empriso, 

Tn battle done? 





COPLAS DE MANRIQUE 


‘Toumey and joust, that charmed the eyo 
And scarf, and gorgeous panoply, 

Anil nodding plume, — 

Wheat were they but a pageant scene? 
What but the garlands, gay and green, 
‘That deck the tomb? 


Whore are the hizh-born dames, and where 
‘Their gay attire, and jevelled hair, 

And odours sweet? 

Where are tho gentle knights, that came 
To kneel, and breathe love's, ardent flame, 
Low at their foot? 


Where is the song of Troubadour? 
Where are tho lute and gay tambour 
They loved of yore? 

Whore is the mazy dance of old, 

The flowing robes, inwrought with gold, 
‘The dancers wore? 


And he who next the sceptre swayed, 
Henry, whose royal court displayed 
Such power and pride; 

Oh, in what winning smiles arrayed, 
‘The world its various pleasures laid 
His throne beside! 


But cht how false and full of guile 
"That world, which wore 20 soft a smile 
But to betray! 

She, that had becu his friend before, 
‘Now from the fated monarch tore 
Her charms away. 
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COPLAS DE MANRIQUR. 


‘The countless treasures of his care, 
His hamlets green, and cities fair, 

His mighty power, — 

What were they all but grief and shame, 
‘Tears and a broken heart, when camo 
‘The parting hour? 


His other brothers, proud and high, 
Masters, who, in prosperity, 

‘Might rival kings ; 

Who made the bravest and the best 
‘The bondsmen of their high behest, 
‘Their underlings; 


What was their prosperous estate, 
‘When high exalted and elate 

With power and pride? 

What, but « transient gleam of light, 
A flame, which, glaring at its height, 
Grew dim and died? 


So many a duke of royal name, 

‘Marquis and count of spotless fame, 
And baron brave, 

‘That might the sword of ompire wield, 
All those, O Death, hast thou concealed 
In the dark grave! 


Their deeds of merey and of arms, 
Tn peaceful days, or war's alarms, 
When thou dost show, 

© Death! thy stern and angry face, 
‘One stroke of thy all-powerful maco 
Can overthrow 





TRANSLATIONS 


Uanutabered hosts, that threaten nigh, 
Peunon and standard flaunting high, 
And flag displayed ; 

High battlements intrenched around, 
Bastion, and monated wall, and mound, 
And palisndo, 


And covered trench, secure and deep, — 
All these cannot one victim keop, 

© Death! from thee, 

When thou dost Iattle in thy wrath, 
And thy strong shafts pursue their path 
Unerringly. 


© World! s0 few the years we live, 
Would that the life which thon dost give 
Were life indeed ! 

Alas! thy sorrows fall'eo fast, 

Our happiost hour is when at last 

Tho soul is freed. 


Our days are corerel‘o'er with grief, 
And sorrows neither fow wor brief 
Veil all in gloom ; 

Left desolate af real good; 

Within this cheerless solitude 

No pleasures bloom. 


Thy pilgrimage bégins in tears, 

And ends in bitter donbts and fears, 
Or dark despair; 

Midway 80 many toils appear, 

‘That he who lingers longest here 
Knows most of care. 





COPLAS DE MANWIGU TC, 


‘Thy goods aro bought with many a greau, 
By the hot sweat of toil alone, 

And weary hearts ; 
Fleet-footed is the approach of woe, 

But with a lingering step and slow 

Its form departs. 


And he, the good man’s shield and shade, 
‘To whom all hearts their homage paid, 
As Virtue’s son,— 

Roderic Manrique, —he whose nawe 

Is written on the scroll of Fame, 

Spain's champion ; 


His signal deeds and prowess high 
Demand no pompous eulogy, — 

Ye saw his deeds! 

Why should their prise in vorse Le sung? 
‘The name, that dwells on every tongite, 
No minstrel needs. 


‘To friends a friend ;—how kind to all 
‘Tho vassals of this anciont hull 

And foadal fief! 

'To foes how stern a foe was he! 

And to the valiant and the free 

How brave a chief! 


‘What praience with the old and wise; 
‘What grace in youthful gnietios ; 

Tov all haw sage! 

Benignant to the serf and slave, 

He showed the base and falsely brave 
A lion’s rage. 





His was Octavian's prosperous star. 
‘The rush of Owsar's conquering cur 
At battle’s call ; 

His, Scipio's virtue; his, tho skill 
And the indomitable will 

Of Hannibal. 


His was a Trajan’s goodness, —his 
A Titus’ noble charities 

And rightoous laws; 

‘The arm of Hector, and the might 
Of Tully, to maintain the right 

Tn truth’s just cause ; 


‘The clemency of Antonine, 
Aurelius’ countenance divine, 
Firm, gontle, still; 

The eloquence of Adrian, 
And Theodosius’ love to man, 
And generous will; 


In tented field and bloody fray, 

An Alexander's vigorous sway 

And stern command ; 

‘The faith of Constantine; ay, more, 
‘Tho fervont love Camillus bore 
His native land, 


He loft no well-filled treasury, 

He heaped no pile of riches high, 

Nor massive plato; 

He fought the Moors, —and, in their fall, 
City and tower and cast 





COPLSS DE MANRIQUY. 


“ Since thou hast bocn, in battle-strife, 
So prodigal of health and life, 
For earthly fame, 
Let virtue nerve thy heart again ; 
Loud on the last stern battle-plain. 
They call thy name 


“* Think not the struggle that draws near 
Too terrible for man,—nor fear 
To meet the foo ; 
Nor let thy noble spirit grievo, 
Its life of glorious fame to leave 
On oarth below. 


“A life of honour and of worth 
‘Has no eternity om earth, — 
'T is but a name; 
And yet its glory fur exeaeds 
‘That base and sensual life, which loads 
‘To want and shame. 


* The eternal life, beyond tho sky, 
Wealth cannot purchase, nor the high 
And proud estate; 

‘The soul in dallianes Iaid,—the spirit 
Corrupt with sin, —shall, not inherit 
A joy 50 great. 


™ But the good monk, in cloistered cell, 
Shall gain it by his book and bell, 
His prayers and tears; 
And the brave knight, whose arm endures 
Fierce battle, and against the Moors 
His standard rears. 





10a TRANSLATIONS. 


“ And thou, brave knight, whoso hand has poured 
The life-blood of the Pagan horde 
O'er all tho land ; 
In heaven shalt thou receive, at length, 
‘The guerdon of thine warthly strength 
And dauntless hand. 


“ Cheered onward by this promise suve, 
Strong in tho faith entire and pure 
‘Thou dost profess, 

Depart,—-thy hope is certainty, — 
‘The third —the better life on high 
Shalt thon possess.” 


“O Death! no more, no more delay; 
My spirit longs to flee away, 
And be at res 
‘Tho will of Heaven my will sliall bo, 
I bow to the divine decree, 
To God's behest. 


“ My soul is rondy to depart, 
No thought rebels, the obedjent heart 
Breathes forth no sigh; 
The wish on earth to linger still 
Were vain, when ‘t is God's sovervign will 
That we shall dio, 


“O Thou, that for our sing didat take 
A human form, and humbly tiake 
Thy home on earth ; 

‘Thou, that to thy divinity 
A human nature didst ally 
By mortal birth, 





COPLAS DE -MANRIQUE. 


“ And in that form didst suffer here 
‘Torment, and agony, and fear, 
So patiently ; 
By thy redeeming grace along, 
And not for merits of my own, 
Oh, pardon me!” 


As thus the dying warrior prayed, 
Without one gathering mist or shade 
Upon his mind ; 

Encircled by his family, 

Watched by Affection’s gentle eyo 
So soft and kind ; 


His soul to Him, who gave it, rose; 
‘God lead it to its long repose, 

Its glorious rest! 

‘And, though the warrior’s sun has sct, 
Tts light shall linger round us yet, 
Bright, radiant, blest.* 


# Tide poem of Mansique bas great frroarite tn Spain. No tesw than 


however, possoesce great poetic merit. ‘That 
ef the Curtioalan meak, Rodrigo de Valdepenas, (s tho beat. Tt 
Knows as the Glens det Cartujo, ‘There le aleo a prose Commentary by 
Tete de Arsnin 

Whe following stamens of tho poom were found in the wethor's pockct 
afer bis deaths on the fchd of tattle — 


0 World! uo few tho years we Live, 
‘Would thet the foe which thou dest give 
‘Wes life indows t 
Alas! thy sorrows fall so Gent, 

‘Der happiest bour ts when ot List 
‘The soul is freed. 

Our days aro corcced Ger with grief, 
‘And eorrows either few nor brief 
‘Voth att giocen 5 
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TOMONKOW.—THF NATIVE LixD. 


TO-MORROW. 
‘Paow Tan sraxim oF Lore DE vEos. 


Lonp, what am I, thut, with unceasing care, 

‘Thou didst seek after me,—that thou didst wait, 

Wet with unhealthy dews, before my gate, 

And pass the gloomy nights of winter there? 

© strange delasion !—that I did not greet 

‘Thy blest approach, and ob, to Heayen how lost, 

If my ingratitude’s unkindly frost 

Hiss chilled the bleeding wounds upon thy feet. 

How oft my guardian angel gently cried, 

* Soul, from thy casoment look, and thou shalt see 

How he persists to knock and wait for thee!" 

And, oh! how often to that voice of sorrow, 

“To-morrow we will open," I replied, 

And when the morrow came I answered still, “To 
morrow.” 


THE NATIVE LAND. 
sino THE aPANzeH Or raAwOMCO DE ALDAMA 


‘Crxan fount of light! my native land on high, 
Bright with a glory that shull never fade ! 
Mansion of truth! without a veil or shade, 

Thy holy quiet mocts the spirit's eye. 

‘There diells the soul in its ethereal essence, 
‘Gasping no longer for lifo’s feoblo breath ; 

But, sentinelled in heaven, its glorious presence 
With pitying eye Leholds, yet fears not, death. 





ue THANALATIONS, 


Beluved wantry! banished frum thy shore, 

A stranger in this prisomhouse af elay, 

Tho exiled spirit weups amd cigghs for thee ! 
Heaveawarl the bright perfitetions 1 adore 
Direct, and the sure prumive chwery the way, 
That, whither hive aspires, there shall my dwell 


THE IMAGE OF GOD 
retas TOE WP cSseat OF PRAMEID De ALBAN, 


© Lon! that seest, from you starry height, 
Centred in one the future and the past, 
Fashioned in thine own image, seo bow fast 

‘The world obscures in me what ence was bright! 
Kiternal Sun! the warmth which thou hast given, 
‘to eliwer lifo's flowery April, fast decays: 

Yot, in tho hoary winter of my days, 

For over groen hall be my trust in Heaven 
Colowtial King! Ob, let thy presence pass 
Hefore my spirit, and an image fair 

Bhall meot that look of mercy from on high, 

Ae tw rofleeted image in a glass 

Hil teat tho look of him who secks it there, 
All owen its being to the gazer's ere. 





THE BROOK. 


Fou TRE eraxrar ‘ 


Lavox of the mountain !—lyre of bird and tree! 
Pomp of the meadow! mirror of the morn! 

‘The soul of April, unto whom are bora 

‘The rose and jessamino, leaps wild in thee! 
Although, where’er thy devious current strays, 

"The lap of eurth with gold and silver tooms, 

‘To me thy cloar proceeding brighter seems 

Thon golden sands, that charm cach shepherd's 


gaze. 
How without guile thy bosom, all transparent 
As the pure crystal, lets the curious eye 
‘Thy secrets sean, thy smooth, round pebblos count! 
How, without mslice murmuring, glides thy current! 
© sweet simplicity of days gone by! 
‘Thou shunn'st the haunts of man, to dwell in limpid 
fount! 


THE CELESTIAL PILOT 
Row DANTE FUROATORS, 


Asp now, behold! as at the approach of morning 
‘Through the gross vapours, Mara grows fiery red 
Down in the west upon the ocean floor. 

r 





tia TRANSLATIONS, 


Appeared to me,—may I again behold it !— 
A light along the sea, #0 swiftly comitsg, 
Its motion by no flight of Wing is equalled. 


And when therefrom T had withdrawn a little 
Mine oyes, that I might question my conductor, 
Again I saw it brighter grown and larger. 


‘Thereafter, on all sides of it, appeared’ 
I knew not what of white, and underieath, 
Little by little, thers came forth another, 


My muster yot hed uttered nota word, 
While'the first brightness into wings unfolded; 
Bat, when ho cloarly recognised the pilot, 


He cried aloud; “Quick, quick, and bow the knoo, 
Dehold the Angel of God! fold up thy hands! 
Honeoforwuni shalt thou sco mich officers t 


“Soo, Jhow he scorns all, human arguments, 
‘Bo that no car ho wants, nor other sail 
‘Than his own wings, between so distant shores | 


* See, how he holds them, pointed stright to heaven, 
Pauning the air with the eternal pinions, 
That do not moult themselves like mortal hair!" 


And thon, as nearer and moro near us came 
‘The Bird of Heaven, more glorious he appeared, 
So that the eye conld not sustain his presence, 


Butdown 1 cast it; sual ho came to shoro 
With a umall yosse), gliding swift and light, 
Si that the water stinllowed nought theroof. 





TH TERRESTHIAL PARADISE. 


pon the stern stood tie Celestial Pilot ? 
Beatitade seemed write in| his face! 
Ani more than « hundred spirits eat within 


“ In exitu Terael out of Egypt!” 
Thus sang they all together in one vote: 
With whatso in that Psalo is after written 


Then made be sign of holy rood upon thom, 
Whereat all cast themselves upon the shore, 
And ho departed swiftly as he came, 


THE TERRESTRIAL PARADISE. 


Yom DAZE TrackTowo, xVM 


Losorxe alronily to search in and round 
‘The heavenly forest, denise and living-green, 
Which to the oes tempered the now-born day, 


Withouten moro delay I left the bank, 
Crossing the level country slowly, slowly, 
Ovor the coil, that everywhere breathed fragranco 


A gently-breathing air, that no mutation 
Hiad in itself, smote me upon tho forehead, 
No heavier blow, than of a pleasant breeze, 


Whiervat the tremulous branches readily 
Did all of them bow downward towards that 
Where iis first shadow casts the Holy Mow 





i: Fi eee 
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Almaty ms dlow cugpe had ied nn on 
Inte the enciem wood so far, that 7 
Could ew nun mare the place when T dad exter’. 


ind to! any derther courso cut off a tiver, 
‘Wich, towards the led hand, with dts Hedle warns, 
Bom dow: thr pruss, the: an ite margin sprung, 


AU wars tue on earth most Limpid aro, 
Would evem to have within cheunsilves some mistora, 


Compurnd ich thet, which nmhing doth cmonsl, 
Aithougi: & moves on with a brown, brown currant, 


oder the rbmdo perpetual, thit never 
Mey of dhe wux lets in, nor of the mown, 





REATRION 


BEATRICE. 
FROM DASTE. FUSGATOMO. XXX. XXX! 


Even as the Blessed, in the new covenant, 
Shall rise up quickened, each one from his grave, 
‘Wearing again the garments of the flesh, 


So, upon that celestial chariot. 
A hundred rose ad ocem tanti senis, 
Ministers and messengers of life eternal. 


They all were saying; “ Denedictus gui venis,” 


And scattering flowers abore and round about, 
“ Manibus o date lilia plenis.” 


I once beheld, at the spproach of day, 
The orient sky all stained with roseate hues, 
And the other heaven with light serene adorned, 


And the sun's face uprising, overshadowed, 
So that, by temperate influence of vapours, 
‘The eye sustained his aspect for long while ; 


‘Thus in the bosom of a cloud of flowers, 
Which from those hands angelic were thrown up, 
And down descended inside and without, 


With crown of olive o'er @ snow-white veil, 


Appeared a lady, under a green mantle, 
Vested in colours of the living flane. 


. > * * * 

















SPRING 
mom TEE SRESCUr OF CHAMLAE DONLEAS xv. cOncaT 


Gesrot Spring !—in sunshine cla, 
Well dost thou thy power display ! 
For Winter maketh the light heart cad, 
Ani thou—thoa mikest the sad heart i 
He sees thee, and calls to his gloomy trai 
‘The slect, and the snow, and the Wind, and te rif; 
Aud they shrink away, and they floc in fear, 
When thy merry step draws near. 


Winter giveth the fields and tho troes, so old, 
Their beards of icitles and snow ; 

And the rain, it raifieth so fast and cold, 
We must cower over the embers low ; 

And, enngly housed from the wind and weather 

Mope like birds that are changing feather 

Bat the storm retires, and the sky grows clear, 
When thy merry step draws near. 


Winter maketh the san in the gloomy sky 
Wrap him round with s mantle of cloud 

Bat, Heaven be praised, thy step is nigh ; 
‘Thou tearest away tho mournful shroud, 

And the earth looks bright, and Winter serly, 

Who has toiled for nought both tate ani : 

Js banished afar by the new-born year, 
When thy merry step draws near 








THE GRAVE 
‘Faow THE ANOLO SAXON, 


Fon thee was a house built 
Ere thou wast born, 

Por thee was a mould meant 
Ere thon of mother camest. 
But it is not mado ready, 
Nor its depth measured 

Nor is it seon 


How long it shall be 

Now I bring thee 

Where thou shalt be ; 
Now I shall moasure thee, 
And the mould afterwards. 


Thy house is not 
Highly timbered, 
Tt is unhigh and low ; 
When thou art therein, 
‘The heel-wnys are low, 
'The sido-ways unhigh, 
‘The roof is built 
‘Thy breast full nigh, 
So thou shalt in mould 
Dweil fall cot, 
Dimly and dark. 


Doorless ia that house, 
And dark it is within; 
‘There thou art fast detained, 
And Death hath the key. 





va abalt Gell, 


And worms shel 


Thus thew art laid, 
And Heavens thy friends : 
Thou hast no friend, 
Who will come 42 thee, 


Who will ever aoe 
Tlow that house pleazeth thee; 


Who will over open 
No thor hee 

Ait itescond after thee, 

Vw noon thou art loathsome 


Avil latefal to see, 


OURISTIAN 
DUNK. 


wean 


ty mast 





KING CHRISTIAN. 


Nils Juel gave heed to the tempest’s roar, 
Now is the hour! 

He hoisted his blood-red flag once more, 

And smote upon the foo full sore, 

And shoated loud, through the tempest’s roar, 
“ Now is tho hour!” 

“ Fly!" shouted they, “‘ for shelter, fly | 

Of Denmark's Jucl who can defy 
The power?” 


North Sea! a glimpse of Wessel rent 


Thy murky sky! 
‘Then champions to thine arms were sent; 


‘Terror and Death glarod where he went; 

From the wares was heard a wail, that rent 
Thy murky aly ! 

From Denmark, thunders Tordenskiol’, 

Let cach to Heaven comment his soul, 
And fly! 


Path of the Dane to fame and might! 
Dark-rolling wave ! 

Receive thy friend, who, scorning flight, 

‘Goes to meet danger with despite, 

Proudly as thou the tempest's might, 
Dark-rolling wave! 

And amid pleasares and alarms, 

And war and victory, be thine arms 
My grave! * 





im TRANSLATIONS 


THE HAPPIEST LAND. 


FRAGMENT OF A MODERN RATIAD 


‘Tree eat one day in quiet, 
By an alchouse on the Rhine, 
Four hale aud hearty fellows, 
And drank the precious wine 


The landlord's daughter filled their cups, 
Around the rustic board ; 

Thon wat they all so calm and still, 
Anil spake not one rude word. 


But, when the maid departed, 
A Swabian raised his hand, 

And eried, all hot and flushed with wine, 
Long live the Swabian land ! 


“The greatest kingdom upon earth 
Cannot with that compare ; 

With all the stout and hardy men 
And the nut-brown maidens there,” 


“ Hal" cried a Saxon, laughing, — 
And dashed his beard with wine 

“Thad rather live in Lapland, 
‘Than that Swabian land of thine! 


“ The goodliest land on all this earth, 
It is the Saxon land! 

‘Thore have I os many maidens 
As fingers on this hand!" 


* Hold your tongues! both Swabian and Saxon 
A bold Bohemian cries; 

+ Tf there's a heavon upou this earth, 
In Bobomia it lies. 


“There the tailor blows the flute, 
‘And the cobbler blows the born, 

And the miner blows tho bugle, 
Over mountain gorge and bourn.” 


« * * * 


And then tho landlord's daughter 


Up to heaven mised hor hand, 
And said, “Ye may no more contend, — 
‘There lies tho happiest land!" 


THE WAVE 
aon TRE GERMAN OF THEDOE. 


“Wiurnen, thou tarbid wave t 
Whither, with so much haste, 
As if a thiof wort thou?” 


“T am the Wave of Life, 
Stained with my margin’s dust; 
From the struggle and the strife, 
Of the narrow stream I fly 
To the Sea's immensity, 

‘To wash from me the slime 
Of the muddy banks of Time.” 





BIRD AND THE SHIP. 


ons rush into th 


and town they go 


ds behind them merrily 
Thoir noisy trumpets blow, 





THE DiND AND THE SIP 


“ The cloads are passing far and high, 
Wo little birds in them play; 

And everything, that can sing and fly; 
Goes with us, and far away. 


+T greet thee, bonny boat! Whither, or whence 
With thy fluttering golden band 2" 

“ I greet thee, little bird! To the wide sca 
1 haste from the narrow Ian. 


* Full and swollen is every sail ; 
1 see no longor a hill, 

I have trusted all to the sounding gule, 
And it will not let me stand still. 


* And wilt thou, little bird, go with us? 
‘Thou mayest stand on the mainmast tall, 
Vor full to sinking is my house 
With merry companions all."— 


“I need not and seek not company, 
Bonny boat, I can sing all alone; 

For the mainmast tall too heavy am J, 
Bonny boat, I have wings of my own 


* High over the sails, high over the mast, 
Who shall gainsry these joys? 

When thy merry companions aro still, at Inst, 
‘Thou sholt hear the sound of my voice 


“ Who neither may rest, nor listen may, 
God bless them every one! 

I dart away, in the bright blue day, 
And the gokiea felis of the sun. 





ize 


“ ‘Thus do T sing my weary song, 
Wherever the four winds blow; 

And this same song, my whole life long 
Neither Poet nor Printer may know.” 


WHITHER? 
Thou THE GERMAN OF MULLER. 


I neanp a brooklet gushing 
From its rocky fountain near 

Down into the valley rushing, 
So fresh and wondrous clear. 


I know not what came o'er mo, 
Nor who the counsel gave: 

But I must hasten downward, 
All with my pilgrim-stave ; 


Downward, and ever farther, 
And ever the brook beside ; 

And ever fresher murmured, 
And ever clearer, the tide. 


Is this the way I was going? 
Whither, O brooklet, say! 

‘Thou hast, with thy soft murmur, 
Murmured my senses away. 


What do I say of a murmur? 
That can no murmur be; 

"T is the water-nymphs, that are singing 
Their roundelays under me. 





Bewans t ig 


Let them sing, my friend, lot them munnur, 
And wander merrily near; 

The wheels of a mill are going 
In crory Lrooklot clear, 


BEWARE! 
hem Tine creas. 


T ssow a maiden fair to seo, 
Take care! 

Sho can oth false and friendly bo 
Beware! Beware! 
‘Trust her not, 

Sho is fooling thes ! 


Sho has two eyes, 50 soft aud brown, 
‘Tako caro! 

She gives a side-glauce and looks down 
Boware! Beware! 
‘Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee! 


And sho has hair of a gollcn live, 
‘Toke caret 

And what she says, it is not trio, 
Beware! Beware! 
‘Trust her not, 

Sko is fooling thee | 





TRANSLATIONS, 


Sho has a bosom as white as snow, 
Take care! 

Sho knows how much it is best to show, 
Beware! Bewaro! 
‘Trust her not, 

Sho is fooling thee! 


Sho gives thoe a garland woven fair, 
‘Take care! 

It is a fool's-cap fo 
Bowaye! Beware! 
‘Trust her not, 

Sho is fooling theo! 


SONG OF THE BELL 


FROM THR GHEMAW: 


Bett! thou soundest morrily 
When the bridal party 
To the church doth hie! 
Bell! thou soundest solemnly, 
When, on Sabbath morning, 
Fields deserted lio! 


Boll! thon soundest merrily ; 
‘Tollost thou at evening, 
Bed-time draweth nigh! 
Bell! thou soundest tnournfally ¢ 
Telleat thou the bitter 
Parting hath gone by! 





THE UASTLE DY THE GEA 


Say! how canst thou mourn? 
How canst thou rejoice? 
‘Thow art but metal dull! 
And yet all our sorrowings, 
And all our rejoicings, 
‘Thon dost feet them all! 


God hath wonders many, 
Which we eninot fithom, 
Placed within thy formt 
When the heart is sinking, 
‘Thou alone canst miso it, 
Trembling in the storm | 


THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. 
0M THR ORKNAM OF CITLAKD. 


Hast thou sten that lordly castle, 
‘That Castle by the Sea? 
Golden and red above it 
The clouds Hoat gorgeously. 


“ And fain it would stoop downward 
To the mirrored wave below: 
And fain it would sar upward 
In the evening's crimson glow." 


Well have I scon that castlo, 
That Castle by the Sea, 
And the moon above it standing, 
‘And tho mist rico solomnly ” 





~The winds and the waves af comm, 
Had they 2 merry chime? 
Dulse thoa hear, from thase lafty chambers, 
‘The harp and the minstrels rhyme ~ 


“The winds and the wares of covan, 
They rested quietly, 
But I beart on the gale a sound of wail, 
And tears came te mine egs.” 


And sawest thou on the turrets 
The King and his royal bride? 
And the wave of their crimson mantles? 


And the golden crown of pride? 


“ Led they not forth, in rapture, 
A beauteous maiden there? 
Resplendent as the morning san, 
Beaming with golden hair?” 
“ Well saw I the ancient parenta, 
Without the crown of prido; 
They were moving slow, in weeds of woo, 
No maiden was by their side!” 


THE BLACK KNIGHT, 
Wow Tae ocean OF DELAMD, 


‘T was Pentooost, the Feast of Gladness, 
When woods and fields put off all sadness, 
‘Thus began the King and spake ; 
“So from the halls 
OF ancient Hofburg’s walls, 
A luxuriant Spring sball break 





‘THE BLACK KKLGIT, 


Drums and trumpets echo loudly, 
‘Wave tho crimson banners proudly. 
From baloony the King looked ou ; 
In the play of spears, 
Fell all the cavaliers, 
Before the monarch's stalwart son, 


To the barrier of the fight 
Rode at last a sable Knight, 
* Sir Knight ! your name and scutcheon, say !" 
“ Should I speak it here, 
Ye would stand aghast with fear; 


1 am a Prince of mighty away |” 


When he rode into the lists, 

‘The arch of heaven grew black with mists, 
And the castle ‘gan to rock. 

At the first blow, 

Fell the youth from saddle-bow, 
Hanily rises from the shock. 


Pipe und viol call the dances, 

Torch-light through the high halls glances ; 
‘Waves a mighty shadow in; 

‘With manner bland 

Doth ask tho maiden's hand, 
Doth with her the dance begin ; 


Danco in sablo iron sark, 

Daticed n measure weird and dark, 
Coldly clasped her limbs around. 

From breast and hair 

Down fall from her the fair 
Flowerets, faded, to the ground 
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SONG OF THE SILENT LAND 


SONG OF THE SILENT LAND 


ROM HUN OERMAS OF AKLIC 


Isro the Silent land? 

Ab! who shall lead us thither? 

Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather, 
And shattered wrecks lie thicker on tho strand 
Who leads as with a gentle hand 

‘hither, oh, thither, 

Into tho Silent Land? 


Into the Silent Land! 

To you, yo boundless regions 

Of all perfection! Tender morning visions 

Of beautoous souls! Tho luturo’s pledge and band | 
Who in Life's battle firm doth stand, 

Shall boar Hope's tender blossoms 

Tuto the Silent Land! 


O Land! O Land! 

Yor all the broken-hearted 

‘Tho mildest hernld by oar fato allotted, 
Beckons, and with inverted torch loth stand. 
"Yo lead us with a gentle land 

Thto the land of the grout Departed, 

Tato the Silent Land! 





TRANSLATIONS 


LENVOL 


Te voices, thst aruse 
After the Evening’s close, 
to my restless heart repess 4 


Ye sou: 
‘That in ¢ 
Scemed to 


Go, mingle yet o 
With the perpetual roar 
Of the pine forest, dark and hoart 


eath's frost, 
Like fiery tongaes at Pentecost! 


Glimmer, as faneral lamps, 
Avid the chills ond damps 
Of the vast plain where Death cncamps! 





BALLADS 


axp 


OTHER POEMS 


1843, 





BALLADS, 


THE SKELETON IN ARMOUR 


[TWe feciowina Tata wee musresto! to me while rhting on the sea 
shore wt Newport. A your or tero previous n shadeton hel been dug ea 
wt Fall River, cla hii brekea met corroded armoer: and the idm 
coqurret to 18 of consecting Ib wlth the Round Tyee at Newport, 
qeneraly kniren hitherto as the Old WinL- 3, thengh mor claimed 
by tie Dunes wt awerk Of thelr curly anomters Produce Rath, Ia 
the Mimotren de fa Gosidi Raye alee Antigamtres ou Sorc, for 1538— 
289, syns 

‘There la yo wilatseteys In this tustswco the stzlo ka whl the 
hockeut otwne edifices ef the North were const re 
Kalongs to the Homan er Ante duitie arebitoeture, red which, expel 
ally after tho Une of Charlemagne, diffe Itestf frvcs toly over the 
whole of the West and Neath ef Goroya, where ik continued to prow 
ctornlinate wetll the close of the 12th century; tliat styla, which somo 
ULES Lave, from. cao of its miost striking <larartcristics, oiled the 
roundareh atyte, the eimd which [i Brqtand Is dosomtnted Saxcn 
and semethacs Norman arctltectirrs, 

Ou tha enchant structure te Newport there ere me omusments 
reniadainy, which might pomlbly hive wersed to uldo ex In assigning 
the pevbatss date'ed Its erection. ‘That ea restizo whatever is fount 
cof the polnted arch, nice soy approxination to it, & indicative of ax 
irhier father than of a later peril. Prom auch charecteriation na 
Totualo, however, we cum toueely Grr #ny clter Liference than one, 
Mik which Lam permed tint wl, who ure faraillar with O1d.Northem 
erehiteetury, will epoeer, THAT Thien WFLDINO Was EXKOTED AT A 
Wise BOCIDEDLY NOY LATER THAY Tie 12TH CesrUnY. ‘This remark 
nprtien, ef ccmaree, to thre eriginad bathdaes ouly, and not te tho alton 
oes that It mubseqvently recerron'; tor tncre Are Acveral wich allorke 
tlows be the upper ed the building which catsiot Ve mistnken, nad 
whieh were molt Wkkely comubormt Uy Its Letiyg wdapted In moar 
times to varies uses, fir examyle, ae theo mubyetnacturo of a wind enill, 
od latterly ana tay magazine. "To Ube saleo times tay bo referred 
the Wisdows, the fireplace, ui (he apertures teale above the colurmiak, 





10 BALLADS AND OTHER MURBB 


Tut Cae DRL cond met Lawns bora erentad fer a windanil, to what 
os cheek 5S ety lamers © 


‘ws bea the Eizo bs ie ea") 


“ Spnax! speak! thon fearfal guest! 
Who, with thy hellow breast 
Still in rede armour drest, 
Comest to daunt me! 
Wrapt not in Eastern balms, 
But with thy feshless palms: 
Stretched, as if asking alms, 
Why dost thou haunt me?" 


Thon, from those cavernous eyes 
Pale flushes seemed to rise, 
As when the Northern skies 
Gleam in December; 
And, like the water's flow 
Under December's snow, ) 
Came a dull voice of woe 
From the heart's chamber, 


“T was s Viking old! 
My deods, though manifold, 
No Skald in song has told, 
No Snga taught thee! 
Tuke heed, that in thy verso 
Thou dost the tale rehearse, 
Else dread n dead man's curse! 
For this I sought thee. 








THE SERLETOS IN ANDOU 


“ Far in the'Northern Land, 

By the wild Baltic’ strand, 

T, with my childish hand, 
Tamed the ger-faleon ; 

And, with my slates fast-bound, 

Skimmed the half-froxon Sound, 

‘That thy poor whimpering hound 
‘Treinbled to walk on. 


“ Off to hin frozen tair 
‘Tra ‘ked I tho grisly bear, 
Wiale from my path tho haro 
Fled like a shadow; 


‘Oft through tho forost dark 
Followed the were-wolf's bark, 
Until tho soaring bark 

Sang from the meadow 


“ But when 1 older grew, 
Joining n corsnir’s crew, 
O’er the dark sea T Mow 

With the marauders, 
Wild was the life we led ; 
Mauy the souls that sped, 
Many the hearts that led 

By our stern orders. 


* Many a wussail bout 

Wore the long Winter out, 

Often our tnidnight shout 
Bat the cocks crowing, 

As we the Borserk’s talo 

Measured in cups of alo, 

Draining the oaken pail, 
Filled to o'erflowing 





BALLADS ASD OTHER POEM. 


“ Once ax I told in glee 

‘Tales of the stormy sea, 

Soft eyes did gaze on me, 
Burning yet tender; 

And aa die white stars shine 

On the dark Norway pine, 

On that dark heart of sino 
Fell their soft splendour, 


‘T wooed the blio-eyed maid, 
Yielding, yet half afraid, 
Atul in tho forest's shade 

Our vows were plighted 
Under its loosened. vest 
Fluttered her little breast, 
Like birds within their nest 

By tho hawk frighted. 


™ Bright in hor fathor's hall 

Shields gleamed upon the wall, 

Loud eang the minstrels all, 
Chaunting his glory; 

When of old Hildebrand 

T asked his daughter's. hand, 

Mute did the minstrels stand 
To hear my story. 


“While the brown ale he quaffed, 
Loui then the champion laughed, 
And as tho wind-gusts waft 

‘The sea-foam brightly, 
So tho loud laugh of scora, 
Out of those lips unshorn, 
From the deep drinking-hor 

Blow the foam lightly. 





THE SKELETON iN Ataroun. 


* Sho was a Prince's child, 

T but. a Viking wild, 

And though sho blushed and smiled, 
I was discarded! 

Should not the dove so white 

Follow the sea-tnew’s flight, 

Why did they lenvo that night 
Her wost ungunrdod ? 


™ Scarce hind I put to son, 
Bearing the maid with mo— 
Fajrest of all was she 
Among the Norsemen !— 


When on the white sea-strand, 
Waving his aryméd hand, 
Saw wo old Hildebrand, 

With twenty horsemen 


“ Then launched they to the blest 
Bent like a reed each mast, 
Yet we were gaining fast, 

Whien the wind filed na; 
And with d sudden flaw 
Came rund the gusty Skaw 
So that our foo wo saw 

Laugh as he hailed us. 


" And ay to catch the gale 

Round veered the flapping sail, 

Death! was the helmsman'’s bail, 
Death without quartor! 

Mid-ships with iron keel 

Struck we hor ribs of stec! ; 

Down her black hulk did reel 
Through the blsok ‘ater! 





DALLADS AND OTHER PORE, 


As with his wings aslant, 
Sails the flerce cormorant, 
Seeking some rocky haunt, 

With his proy laden, 
So toward the open main, 
Beating to sea aguin, 
‘Through the vald hurricano, 

Bore I the maiden. 

“Three weeks we westward boro, 
Aud when the storm was o'er, 
Cloud-like we saw the shore 

Stretching to leo-ward ; 
‘There for my lady's bower 
Built I the lofty towor, 
Which, to this very hour, 

Stands looking sea-ward 


* There lived we many years; 
‘Time dried the mailen’s tears; 
‘She had forgot her fears, 

She was 4 mother; 
Death closed her mild bluo eyes, 
Undor that tower she lies; 
Neer shall the sun arise 

On such anothor ! 

** Still grew my bosom then, 
Still as a stagnant fen! 
Hateful to me were men, 

‘The sun-light hateful ! 
In tho vast forest bers, 
Clad in my warlike gear, 
Fell I upon my spear, 

Oh, org was grateful! 





THE WRECK OF THE NuArERUS, 


“Thus, seamed with many scars, 
Bursting these prison bars, 
‘Up to its nativo stars 
My soul ascended ! 
‘There from the flowing bowl 
Deep drinks the warrior’s soul, 
‘Skoal! to the Northland ! shoul ("« 
—Thus the talo ended 


THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 


Tr was tho schooner Hesperus, 
That sailed the wintry sea; 

And the skipper had taken his little daughtez, 
To bear him company. 


Bluo were her eyes as the lairy-flax, 
Her chepks'like the dawn of day, 

Ani Ler White as the hawthorn buds, 
‘That ope in the month of May. 


‘The skipper he stood beside the holm, 
His pipe was in bis mouth, 

And be watched how the veering flaw did blow 
‘The smoke now West, now South. 


‘Thon up and spake an old Suildr, 
Bad sailed the Spanish Main, 
"I pray thee, put into yonder port, 
For I fear a hurricane, 
* Tu Beandinarta thie 12 tho customary antatation when detoklog * 


Deoalili, Eleva sightly changed the orthography of the word, tu order 
0 prrweree tin correct prouuneiation. 


L 





“Last night the moon had 2 golden ring. 
And t-cight no moon we ser!” 
‘The skipper he blew a whiff frum his pipe, 
And a <cornfal langa langhed he. 


Colder and louder blew the wind, 
A gale fom the Northenst; 
The snow fall hissing in the brine, 
And the billows frothed like yeast. 


Down came the storm, and smote smiain 
The vessel im its strength ; 
She shoddered and pansed, like a frighted steed, 


‘Then leaped her cable's length. 


“Come hither! come hither! my Little daughter, 
And do not tremble so ; 

For I ean weather the roughest gale, 
‘That ever wind did blow.” 


‘He wrapped her warm in his seaman’s coat 
Aguinst the stinging blast; 

‘He eut a rope from a broken spar, 
‘And bound her to the mast. 


© O father! I hear the church-bells ring, 
Oh, nay, what may it be?” 

* "Tis = fog-bell on a rock-bound coast !"— 
And he steered for the open sea, 


"0 father! I hear tho sound of guns, 
‘Oh, say, what may it be?" 

may whip in distress, that eannot tive 

Th such an angry sea!” 





THE WRECK OF Tie ttesrenve 


© father, I see a gleaming light, 
‘Oh, way, what muy it be?” 
Bat the father answorod nover a word, 
A frozen corpse was he. 


Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 
With his face turned to the skies, 

‘The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 


/ Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 


/ 


That savéd she might be; 
And she thought of Christ, who stilled the ware. 
On the Lake of Galilee, 


And fast through the midnight dark and drear, 
‘Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost, the vussol swept 
‘Towards the reef of Norman's Woe. 


And ever the fitful gusts between 
A sound came from tho land ; 

Tt was the sound of tho trampling surf, 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 


The breskers were right beneath her bows, 
She drifted a dreary wreck, 

And a whooping billow swopt the crow 
Like icicles from her deck. 


‘She struck where the whito and fleecy waves 
Looked soft as carded yool, 

But the cruel rocks, they gored her side, 
Tike {WA Horns of du angry bell. 





BALLADS. 


THE SKELETON IN ARMOUR 


[hire fosowinge Datlsd wee muppowted to me white sling on the sem 
shore at Newport. A year or two prwvieus a skeleton bal been disc up 
wh Pall Tereer, clad te broken wd corrotad armour: aud tho ide 
Cocurret to me of comnecting Ih with the Rniwd Teter at Nexpert, 
fmemilly Iavvwn Hithette ae the Old Wiat-Mill, thongh new clainced 
by the Dunes aa & work of thelr eurty miceature Professor Rat, Iu 
Abe Ménaives we fa Reeldld Repale or Antigwnira dw Sond, for 1S9~ 
1890, saps: — 

* Tore Jawa wilatakline be this \tustance the style in which the mora 
auclert, atona etitices of Cha Nortli were cenvtnieted, the styio vt 
Belongs to the Moreau ar Aste-Cetivto architecture, acd wlibch, emecis 
wily Aftoe the time of Crrrtemacne, diBased Itwetf fron. Tealy over the 
while of the West and Moeth of Karope, where it contlncey 
doriinnte unlll the dose ef the 3th century; Liat style, which wom 
deuthors have, frem ene of fte meat striking charcteriatics, enltod the 
rowedbarch style, the mitoe Which Iu England 4s dencuitnated Saxon 
wit soteetimes Normats srchitectitra, 

Ou the ancleat structure ia Newport there aye no ceuamonte 

which might pomibly hive eerred to cule ux In assigning 

ate of Ite erection. TAnt a rortigs whatevor fx found 

the poluted arch, nor any approxitantion to It, be Indicative of an 
wastier rather than of m tater period, Frum euch charactoristicn aa 


ean permuted that all, who aro Sudillar with Otd-Northern 

{DEMO WAS KRIOTED AT A 

HERD DOCEDLY HOT LaTER THAN Tie [re ceTORY. This remark 
applion, of course, to the original baling ouy, sud not to the altors- 
ibona that 1k wubeequentiy recerred ; tor there are soveral Bach fltcra- 


‘were meat Ukely osealonel Uy ite beizer sapted lu woleru 

to wartows tases, for exams, a the eubatenettine of a wind-mill, 
ead latterly as a hay megasine, ‘Tu tho mmo Cimon may be referred 
Mie wintuws, the fre-place, and the apartures made above the coluraua 





Ssrisds 25D CTEES eee 


As Ge poles coe Ses et 
Eiles 7 cracks the veshed a: 
And thooagls the rt the wid Somes tars; 
pose is Sat os socered ol 
the Gomiting Leck of Bédecbell? 


In stores the for, with Gor and ewnrd: 
Slain by the eward lies the youthfal Lord, 


Bist bookie im bis beamed the erpstal tall, 
The shattered Leck of Edenball. 


On the morrow the butler gropes alone, 
‘The grey-teard in the desert hall, 


He secka his Lord's burnt skeleton, 
He seeks in the dismal ruin’s fall 
The shards of the Luck of Edenhall. 


" The stone wall,” saith he, “ doth fall aside, 
Down mut tho stately columns fall ; 
Glas is this earth » Lock ond Pride; 

Tn atoms eball fall this earthly ball 
Owe day like tno Lack of Edentall 1" 





‘THE ELECTED KNIGHT. 


THE ELECTED KNIGHT. 


[Ths fallowing strange and somewhat mystical ballad ts from Nyerup 
and Rahbek’s Deaale Fiser of the Middle Ages. Ut seems to rofer to tho 
Srst prosshing of Chitstianity in tho North, and to the tnatitation of 
Knlght-Rrrantry. The thie maktens f enppome to be Paith, Hops, and 
Gharity. ‘The lrrewalaritios of the crigizal bave toon carcfally presorred 
ta the J 


Sim Oxue he rideth over the plain, 

Full seven miles broad and seven miles wide, 
But never, ah never, can meet with the man 

A tilt with him dare ride. 


He saw under the hillside 
A Knight full well equipped ; 

Tis steed was black, his helm was barred ; 
He was riding at full speed. 


He wore upon his spurs 
‘Twelve little golden birds; 

Anon he spurred his steed with a clang, 
And there sat all the birds and sang. 


He wore upon his mail 
‘Twelve litde golden wheels, 
Anon in eddies the wild wind blew, 
And ronnd and round tho wheels they flow. 


He wore before his breast 
A lance that was poised in rest; 

And it was sharper than diamond-stone, 
Jt made Sir Oluf's heart to groan. 





BALLADS AND OTIIER FORME 


Ho wore upon his helm 
‘A wreath of ruddy gold; 

And that gave him the Muidens 'Threo, 
‘The youngest was fair ta behold 


Bir Oluf questioned tho Knight eftsoon 

come from heaven down ; 

“ Art thou Christ of heaven ?" quoth lia, 
“So will I yield me unto theo," 


“Tam not Christ the great, 
Thou shalt not yiold thee yot; 
fam sn unknown Knight, 
Three modest Maidens have me bedight.” 


“ Art thou a Knight elected, 
And have three Maidens theo bedight? 
So shalt thou ride a tilt this day, 
For all the Maidens’ honour!” 


The first tilt they together rodo 
‘They put their steeds to the test; 

Tho second tilt they together rode, 
They proved their manhood best. 


Tho third tilt they together rode, 
Neither of thom would yield; 
‘The fourth tilt they together rode, 

Thoy both fell on the field. 


Now lio the Lords upon the plain, 
And their blood rans unto doath ; 
Now sit the Maidens in the high tower, 
The youngest sorrows till death, 





‘THe ORILOREN Ov THE Lonp’s sOrrEn. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE LORDS SUPPER. 


Yao THE eweaowe oF stator TenWER, 
Pesrecosr, day of rejoicing, bad como, The church of tho 


village 

Gleaming stood in the morning's ahecn. On the spiro of tho 
belfry, 

‘Tipped with « vano of metal, tho friendly flamos of tho Spring-sun 

Glanced like the tongues of fire, beheld by Apontles aforetimo, 

Cloar wes the heaven and bluo, fod May, with ler cap crowned 
with roses, 

Stood in her holiday dress in the fields, and the wind and the 
brooklet 

Muriousred gladuens atid peace, God’s-peaco! with lips rosy-tinted 

Whinpered tho race of the flowers, and merry on balancing 
branches 

Binds wore singing their carol, a jubilant bymn to the Highost, 

Swept and clean wns the churchyard. Adored liko a leaf-woven 
arbour 

Stood Its old-fashioned gate, jand within upon cach cross of iron 

Hawg yun frogrant gzland, now twined by the hands of affection. 

Hyon tho dial, thut stood on a hillock among the departed, 

(There full a hundred-years had it stood.) was embellished with 
Llossoms, 

Like to the pattiarch houry, the sage of his kith and the hamlet, 

‘Who. on his birth-day is crownod by children and children’s 
chiklren. 

So stood the anciont: prophet, and mute with his pencil of iron 

Marked on the tablet of stone, and measured the time and its 
changes, 








‘TRE CHILDREN OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 165 


‘Far from valleys and hills, to list to the holy preaching, 
Hark! then roll forth at once,the mighty tones from the organ, 
Hurér like voices from God, aloft like inviaiblo spirits, 
Like as Elias in beayon, when he cast off from him his mantle, 
Even #0 cast off the soul its garments of earth ; and with one voice 
Chimed in the congregation, and sang an anthem immortal 
Of the eublime Wallfn,* of David's harp in the North-land 
‘Tuned to the choral of Luther ; the song on its powerful pinions 
‘ook ovory living soul, and lifted it gently to heaven, 
Axi overy faco did shine like the Holy Ono's face upon Tabor, 
Lot thore entered then into the church the Reverend Teacher, 
Father be hight and he wns in the parish ; a christianly plainness 
Clothed from his head to his fect the old man of seventy winters, 
Friendly was he to behold, and glad os the heralding angel 
‘Walked bo among the crowds, but still a contemplative grandour 
Lay on his forehead ns clear, as on moss-corered graye-stone n 
sunbeam. 
As th his inspiration (am erening twilight that faintly 
Gleamnin tho human soul, even now, from the day of creation) 
‘Th’ Artixt, the friend of heaven, imagines Saint John when in 


Patmoy 

Grey, with his eyes uplifted to honven, ¢o sectuod then tho old 
man; 

Such was the glance of his eye, and such were his treesea of 
silver, 

All the congregation arose in the pows that were numbered. 

Bat with o cordial look, to the right and the Ieft hand, tho old 


map, 
Nodding all bail and peace, disappeared in the innermost chancel, 


‘Simply and solemnly now proceeded the Christian service, 


A distingntldted patplt-cratce and Ho bs particularly reroarkabie for tho 
Trenly al iti oe pokes tes us 





“= SALEADS £xD OTEES NOES 


‘Seegeg ed pram an! at let ap anions Geovesee from the old 
— 

Many a moving wed and warning that est of the heart came, 

Fell Eke the dew af the merning Elbe manms om those in the 
desert 

Afterwants, when all was faisbed the Teacher retntored the 
chase! 

Fullowad thera by the yoong On the right hand the boys had 
their plas, 

But on the left-hand of thes, there stood the tremulous lilies, 

Tinged with the Linking ght of the morning, the diffident 
maidens, — 

Polling thelr hands in prayer, and their eyes cast down on the 
pavement. 

Now came, with question and answer, the catechism. In the 
beginning 

Answered the children with troubled and faltering voice, but tho 
old man’s 

Glances of kindness oncouraged them soon, and the doctrines 
stornal 

Flowed, like the waters of fountains, #0 clear from lips unpollutod: 

Whene’er the answer was closed, and as oft ns they named the 
Redeemer, 

Lowly loutod the boys, and lowly the maidens all courteated, 

Friendly tho Toacher stood, like an angel of light there among 
them, 

Aud to the children explained he the holy, the highest, in fow 
words, 

‘Thorough, yet simple and clear, for sublimity always is simple, 

Hoth fn sermon and song, a child can seize on its moaning, 
te tho green-growing bud is unfolded when Spring-tide 





‘THE CHDREN OF THE LORD's BUPPER. Ww? 


Leaf by loaf is developod, nnd, warmod by the radiant sunshino, 

Bhushos with purple and gold, till at last the perfected blesxom 

‘Opens its odorous chalice, and rocks with its crown in tho broozes, 

So was unfolded here the Christian lore of salvation, 

Line by line from the soul of childhood. The fathers and mothers 

Stood behind them in tears, and were glad at euch well-worded 
answer, 


‘Now went the old man up to the altar ;—and straightwoy 


tranadigured 
(So did it seem unto mo) was then the affectionate Teacher, 
Like tho Lord's Prophet sublime, and awful ss Death and as 
Judgment, 
Stood he, the God-co:nmissivned, the soul-scarcher, carthward 


desoonding. 

Glances, sharp as a sword, into hearts, that to hit were trans- 
parent, 

Shot be ; leis voice was deop, was low like the thunder afar off. 

So on a sudden transfigured he stood there, he spake and he 
questioned. 


“This fs the faith of the Fathers, the faith the Apostles 


delivered, 
‘This is moreover the faith whereunto I baptised you, while still ye 
Lay on your mothers’ breasts, and nearer the portals of heaven, 
‘Slumbering reosived you thon the Holy Church in its bosom ; 
‘Wakened from sleep are ye now, and the light in its radiant 


splendour 
Rains from the boaven downwand ;—to-day on the threshold of 
childhood 


Kindly eho frees you ngain, to examine and make your clection, 
Por she knows nought of compulsion, and only conviction desireth, 
‘This is the hour of your trial, the turning-point of existence, 





Seed Sic the cmmng days ; ethers revocation deperteth 

Now Sus your Ups the exficeoe ; Bethiok ye, beioes ye make 
answer! 

‘Think sot ob, think ane with guile to deceive the questioning 
‘Temiter 

‘Sharp i bis eye tudiny, amd a cose ever rmts epon falsehood. 

Ebter sot with 2 be co Li's jommney; the mmaititule bears you, 

Beetles and scsters and parects, what deer cpen earth is and 
bor 

‘Stanleth bere purr sight 24 a witness ; the Judge everlasting 

Looks rors the saz down upon you, and angels in waiting beside 
him 

Grave your confession in letters of Gre, upan tablets eternal, 

‘Thus then,—believs ye in God, in the Pather who this work! 
created ° 

Him who redeemed it the Son, and the Spirit where both are 
united ! 

Wil ye promise me bere, (a holy promise !) to cherish 

God more than all things earthly, and every man as a brother ? 

Will ye promise ime here, to confirm your faith by your living, 

‘TW heavenly faith of affection! to hope, to forgive, and to 
suffer, 

Be what it may your condition, and walk nefore Ged in 

itness T 

Will ye promise me this before God and man l"—With'a clear 

‘voice 


Asrwered the young men Yos! arid Yos! with lps softly- 


breathing 
Answered the maidens oke, Then dissolved from the'brow of 
the Teacher 
Hous with the thunders therein, and be spake in accenta more 
5 pratt, 
ja9 the evening's broath, as harps by Babylon's rivera, 
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Hail) then, bail to you all! ‘To the beirdom of heaven bo 

ye weloome 1 

‘Children no more from this day, but by covenant brothors and 
sisters! 

‘Yet, —for what reason not children? Of such ix the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Here upon earth sh assemblage of children, in heaven one Father, 

Raling them all as his household,— forgiving in turn and 


chastising, 
‘That is of human life a picture, az Scripture has taught us. 
‘Bieased are the puro before God! Upon purity and upon virtue 
Resteth the Christian Faith; sho herself from on high is 
descended. 
Strong es a man and pure as a child, ia the sum of the doctrine, 
PWhich the Divine One taught, and suifered and diod on the cross 
for. 
Oh! as ye wander this day from childhood’s sacred agylune 
Downward and ever downward, and deeper in Age's chill vallay, 
Oh! ow soon will yo come,—too soon !—and long to turn 
backward 
Up to its bill-tops again, to the sun-illumined, where Judgment 
Stood like a father before you, and Purdon, clad like a mother, 
Gave you hef band to kiss, and tho loving heart was forgiven, 
ifs was a play and your hands grasped after the roses of heaven! 
Seventy years have I lived already ; the Father eternal 
‘Gave me gindness anil caro; but the loveliest hours of existence, 
When T havo steadfastly gazed in their oyes, I have instantly 
known them, 
Known them all again ;—they were my childhood's soquaintance. 
‘Therefore take from henceforth, ns guides in the paths of 


existence, 
Prayer, with her eyes mised to beaven, and Innocence, bride of 
man's childhood, 
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Innooenes, child beloved, is a guest from the world of the blessed, 
Deeutiful, and in ber band a lily; on life's roaring billows 
Swings she in mfety, she boodeth thera not, in the ship she ia. 


sleeping. 

Caluly she gazes around in the turmoil of men ; ia the desert 

Angels descend and minister ante her; eho herself knoweth 

Naught of her glorious attendance ; bat fullows faithful saul 
humble, 

Yollows so long ns she may ber friend ; oh, do not reject hen, 

For sho cometh from God and she holdeth the keys of the 
besveus.— 

Prayer ie Innocence’ friend ; and willingly fiyeth inorssant 

"Twist the earth and the sky, the carrierpigeon of heaves. 

Sou of Eternity, fettered in Time, and un exile, the Spirit 

‘Tugs at his chains evermore, and struggles like Sames ever 
upward. 

Still he recalls with emotion hin Father's manifold mansions, 

‘Thinks of the land of his fathers, where blossomed more freshly 
the flowers, 

Shone amore beautiful sun, and he played with the yingtd angels, 

‘Thea grows the carth too narrow, too close; and homosick for 
beavers 

Longs the wanderer again; and the Spirit's longings are worship y 

Wornhip is called his most beautiful hour, and its tongue ia 
entrvaty, 

Ali} when the infinite bunten of life descondeth upon us, 

‘Crushoa to earth our hope, and, under the earth, in the gravo~ 
yard,— 

‘Thon it ts good to pray unto God ; for his sorrowing chikires 

‘Turns he ne'er from his door, but he hoals and helps and cousoles 
them. 

A in it better to pray whon all things are prosperous with us, 
iy fis fortunate ways, for life's moat beautiful Fortune 
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‘Kusoels down before the Eternal’s throne; and, with bands 
interfolded, 

‘Praises thankful and movod the only Giver of blessings. 

Or do ye know, ye children, one blessing that comes not from 
Heaven ? 

‘What has mankind forsooth, the poor! that it has not received 1 

‘Therefore, fall in the dust and pray! The seraphs adoring 

Cover with pinions six their face in the glory of him who 

Hung his masonry pendant on naught, when the world he 
created. 


Earth declareth his might, and the firmament uttereth hiy glory. 

Races blossom and dio, and stars fall downward from heaven, 

Downward like witherod leaves; atthe last stroke of midnight, 
millenniums : 

‘Lay themselves down at his fect, and he sces them, but counts 
them as nothing. 

Who shall stand in his presence? ‘Tho wrath of the Judge is 
tetrific, 

‘Casting the insolent down util planes, When bo sponks In his 
unger, 

locks whip Vike the kid sant minstate 

Yet why ane ye afta, yo siilitros | y 

ALT isn merciful Gol! Gots voice wes Hot in the darted, 

Notin the fire, nor tiie store, tut it was in the whisperlag breezes, 

Tore is the root of creation ; Gosl's esscnce ; worlds without 
number 

Lic ins iis bonom like childres: ; be made ther for this purpose 


only. 
Quly to love and to be loved again, he bresthed forth his spirit 
Toto the slumbeting dust, and upright standing, §t Inid its 
Hand on ite heart and felt it was warm with a flame out of hoaven. 
Quench, ob quench not that flame! It is the breath of your being. 
‘Love ie Ifa: Int hatred is death, Not father, nor mother 
u 
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Loved you, as Goi has loved you: fort was that you may be 


happy 
Gare he his only Soa, When he bowed down his head if the 
death-hour ¢ 
Solemnixed Love its triumph ; the sacrifice thon was completed. 
Lo! then was rent on a sudden the vail of tho temple, dividing 
Earth and heaven apart; and the dead, from their sepalchres Haiti. 
Whispered with pallid lips and low in the ears of each other 
Th’ answer, but dreamed of before, to crestion’s enigma,— 
Atonement f 
Dopths of Love are Atonement's depths, for Love is’ Atonement 
‘Therofore, child of thortality t love thou the mereifal Fathor > 
Wish what the Holy Ono wishes, and not from fear, but affection > 
Fear is the virtue of slaves ; but the heart that loveth is willing; 
Perfoct was before God, and perfect is Love, and Love only, ~ 
Lorest thou God aa thou oughtest, then Jovest thou Likewiee thy” 
brethron ; . 
One is the sun in boaven, and one, only one, is Love also, 
Bears not cach human figure the godlike stamp on his forehead t 
Readost thou not in his face thine origin? Ts he not sailing 
Loat like thyself on an ocean unknown, and is be not guided 
By the samo stars that guide thes? Why shouldst thou hate 
then thy brother? 
Matoth he theo, forgive! For 't in sweet to starmmer one letter 
Of the Eternal's language ;—on carth it is called Forgivencan 1” 
Knowest thou Him, who forgave, with the crown of thoms round 
his temples ? 
Earnostly prayed for his foes, for his murderers? Say dowt thou 
know him? 
Ah ! thou confestost Iris nanie, #0 follow likewise bis example, 
‘Think of thy brother no ill, but throw a veil over his failings, 
‘Guide tho erring aright ; for the good, the heavenly Shepherd: 
“Took the Jost lazab in his arms, and bore it baok to its mother, 
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‘This is the fruit of Love, and it is by its fruits that we know it. 

Lore is the erenture’s welfare, with God ; but Love among mortals 

Ts but an endless sigh! He longs, and endures, and stands wniting, 

Saffers and yet rejoices, and smiles with tears on his eyelids, 

‘Hope —so is called upon earth, his recompense,—Hopo, the 
befriend 


Does what she can, for she points evermore up to heaven, and 
Grithful 

Piinges bier anchor's peak in the depths of the grave, and 
Beneath it 2 

Paints more beautifidl world, a dim, but a sweet play of shadows ! 

Races, better than wo, have leaned on her wavering promise, 

Heving naught eke bat Hops. Then praise we our Father in 
heaven, 

‘Hine, who has given us moro; for to us has Hope been transfigured, 

Groping no longer in night ; she is Faith, she is living assurance. 

Faith is enlightened Hope ; sho is light, is the eye of affection, 

Dreams of the longing interprets, and carves their visions in 
marble. 


Faith is the sun of life; and bor countenance shines like the 
Hebrow's, 

Fer ahe bas looked upon God: the heuven on its stable foundation 

Trsws she with chains down to earth, and the New Joruzalem 
sinketh 

Splendid with portals twelve in golden vapours descending. 

There cnrsptured she wanders, and looks at tho figures mnjestic, 

Frard not the wing’ crowd, in the midst of them all is her home- 

+ toad. 

Trmfore love and believe ; for works will follow spontaneous 

Bren us day doed the sun ; the Right from the Good is an offspring, 

Lore in a bodily shape; and Christian works are no more than 

Animate Love and Faith, as flowers are the animate spring-tide. 

Works do follow us nll unto God ; there stand and beur witness 
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Not what they seemed,—but what they were only. Blessed is be 

who i 

Hears their confession secure ; they are mute upon earth until 
death's hand 

Opens the mouth of the silent. Ye children, docs Death eer 
alarm you? 

Death is the brother of Love, twin-brother is be, and ia’only 

More austere to behold. With a kiss upon lips that mre fisdinge 

‘Takes he the soul and departs, and rocked in the arms of affection, 

Places the ransomed child, new born, ‘fore the face of ite father. 

Sounds of his coming already I hear,—seo dimly his pinions, 

Swart os tho night, but with stars strewn upon them! Iftar nob 
before him. 

Death is only release, and in mercy is mute. On his bosom 

Freer breathes, in its coolness, my breast; and) face to face 
standing 

Look I on God ws he is, a sun unpollated by vapours; 

Look on the light of the ages I loved, the spirits majestio, 

Nobier, better thun 1; they stand by the throne all transfigurod, 

Vested in white, and with harps of gold, aod are singing aa 
anthem, 

Writ in the climate of heaven, in the language spoken by angela, 

You, in like manner, ye children beloved, he one day slsall gather, 

‘Never forgets he tho weary ;—then welcome, ye loved dnés, hero- 
after! 

Meanwhile forget not the keoping of vows, forget not the protiisg, 

Wander from holiness onward to holiness; earth shall ye heed not) 

Earth fs but dust and heaven is light; I have pledged you to 
boaven, 

God of the Universe, hear me! thou Fountsin of Love 

Hark to the voice of thy servant! I send up my prayer to thy 
heaven ! 


‘Lot mic horoafter not misa at thy throne one spirit of all these, 
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‘Whom thou bast given mo hero! Ihave loved them all like a 
father. 

May they bear witness for me, that I taught them the way of 
salvation, 

Faithful, 20 far as I know of thy word ; again may they know me, 

Pall on their Teacher's breast, and before thy face may I place 
them, 

Pure ax they now are, but only more tried, and exclaiming with 


gladness, 
Father, lo! I am here, und the children, whom thou hast given 
me!" 


Weeping he =pake in theea words ; and nowat the beck of the 

old man 

‘Kno against kneo they knitted a wreath round tho altar’s enclo- 
sure, 

Kneeling be read then the prayers of the consecration, and softly 

With him the children read ; at the close, with tremulous accents, 

Asked bo the peace of heaven, a benediction upon them. 

Wow shosld have endod his task for the day; the following 
Sunday 

Was for the young appointed to eat of tho Lord's boly Supper. 

Shiller, ax struck from the clouds, stood the Teacher silent and 
laid his 

Hand on his forebead, and cast his looks upward ; while thoughts 
high and holy 

Faw through the midst of his coul, and his eyos glanced with 
wonderful brightness, . 

“Ou the next Sundsy, who knows! perhaps T shall reat in the 


graye-yard | 

Some one perhaps of yourselves, a lily broken untimely, 

Bow down his head to the earth; why delay 11 the hour is 
sceomplistied, 
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Not from the heart in like wise, for thoro ho’still lives in tho 
Spirit, 
‘Loves and stones evermore. So long 8s Time is, is Atonement. 
‘Therefore with reverence receive this day her visible token. 
‘Tokens are desd if the thinga'do not live, Tho light everlasting 
Unto the blind man is not, but is born of the eyo that bas vision. 
Neither in bread nor in wine, but in the heart that is hallowed 
Lieth forgiveness enshrined ; the intention alone of amendinent 
Praits of the earth ennobles to heavenly things, and removes all 
Sin and tho guerdon of sin, Only Lovo with his arms wide 
extended, 
Ponitence weeping and praying ; tho Will that is tried, and whose 
gold flows 
PuriGed forth from the flames ; ina word, mankind by Atonement 
Breaketh Atonoment’s bread, and drinketh Atonement’s wine-cup. 
But he who cometh up hither, unworthy, with hate in his bosom, 
Scoffing at mon and at God, ix guilty of Christ's blessed body, 
And tho Redeenter's blo! To hinwelf he eateth and drinketh 
Death and doom! And from this preserve us, thou heavenly 
Father! 
Are yo ready, ye children, to eat of the bread of Atonement 2” 
‘Thas with emotion he asked, and together answered tho children 
Veal with deep sote interrupted. Then read he the duo suppli- 
cations, 
Read the Form of Communion, and in chimed the organ and 
anthem : 
0! Hoty Lamb of God, who takest away our transgressions, 
Hear us! give us thy pesos! have mercy, have mercy upon us! 
‘Th old man, with trembling hand, and heavonly pearls on his 


eyelids, 
Filled now tho chalice and paten, and dealt round the mystical 


symbols. 
O& | then seemed it to me, as if God, with the brosd oye of mid-day, 
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Cloarer looked in at the windows, and all the trees in the chi 


yard 

Bowod down their summits of green, and the grass on the graves 
tgan to shiver, 

But in tho children, ([ noted it well; I knew it) there ran a 

‘Tremor of holy rapture along through their ioy-oold members, 

Decked like an altar before them, there stood tho green earth, and 
above it 

Heaven opened itself, as of old before Stephen ; they saw thers 

Radiant in glory tho Father, and on hia right hand the Redeemar, 

Under them hear they the clang of harpstrings, and angels from 
gold clouds 

Beckon to them like brothors, and fan with their pinion of purple. 


Closed was the ‘Teacher's task, ana with heaven in their hearts 
and their faces, 
Uprose the children all, and each bowed him, weeping full sorely, 
Downward to kiss that reverend hand, but all of them pressed he 
Moved to bis bosom, and laid, with a prayer, his hands full of 
blessings, : 
Now on the holy breast, and now on the innocent treesen, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 


Uspun a spreading chestnut-trea 
iss village sinithy atands ; 
The smith, a mighty x he, 
With large and «i 
And the muscles of bis brawny arms 
Are strong a8 iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black, and Jong, 
His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest swoat, 
He earns whate'er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Weovk in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow, 

You ean hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured heat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing tho village bell, 
When tho evening sun is low, 





Wwe 
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And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

‘Thoy love to seo the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-foor, 


He goes on Sunilay to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
Ho hears his daughter's voice 

Singing in the villago choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice: — 


It sounds to him like her mother's voice, 
Singing in Paradise! 

Ho needs must think of hor once more, 
How in the grave she lies; 

And with his bard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his oyes, 


Toiling,—rejoicing,—sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night's repose. 


"Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast tanghit! 

Thus at the fuming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus ov its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought! 





ENDYMION, 
ENDYMION. 


‘Tix, rising moon. has hid tho stars; 

Her level rays, like goldea, bars, 
Lie on the landscape green, 
With shadows brown between. 


And silver white the river gleams, 
As if Diana, in her dreams, 
Had dropt her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low 


On such a tranquil night as this, 


She woke Endymion with a kiss, 
When, sleeping in the grove, 
He dreamed not of her love. 


Like Dian's kiss, unasked, unsouglst, 

Love gives itself, but is not bought; 
Nor woiea, nor sound betrays 
Its deep, impassioned gaze. 


It comes,—tho beautiful, the free, 
The crown of all humanity, — 

In silence and alone 

To seek the elected one. 


Ic lifts the boughs, whose shadows deop 
Are Life's oblivion, the soul's sleep, 
And kisses the closed eyes 
Of him, who slumbering lies, 


O weary hearts! O slumbering eyes! 

© drooping souls, whose dostinies 
Arp fraught with foar and pain, 
Yo shall be loved again} 
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No one is #0 accursed by fate, 
No one so utterly desolate, 
But some heart, though unknown, 


Respomis unto his own; — 


Responds,—as if with unaeen wings 
Ax angel touched its quivering strings ; 
And whispers, in its song, 
“ Whero bast thou stayed so jong?" 


THE TWO LOCKS OF HAIR 


FROM Tits GEA OF FER, 


A yourn, light-hearted and content, 
I wander through the world; 

Horo, Arab-like, ia pitched my tent 
And straight again is furled. 


Yet oft I dream, that once a wife 
Close in my heart wns locked, 
And in the sweet repose of life 
A blessed child I rocked. 


I wake! Away that droam,—away ! 
Too Jong did it remain! 

So long, that both by night and day 
It ever comes again. 


‘Tho ond lies ever in my thought; 
Yo a grave so cold and deep 

Tho mother beautiful was trought, 
‘Thon dropt the chikd asloop 
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Bat now tho dream is wholly o'er, 
T bathe mine eyes and see ; 

And wander through the world once more, 
A youth so light and free. 


‘Two locks, —and they are wondrous fair, — 
Left mo that vision mild; 

The brown is from the mother’s hair, 
‘Tho blond is from the child, 


Aud when I seo that lock of gold, 
Pale grows the evening-red ; 
And whon tho dark lock I behold, 

T wish that I were dead. 


IT IS NOT ALWAYS MAY. 


fo HAY PA2AnOS Ex Los since DE AxTARO. 
Spanieh Proverd. 
‘Tue sun is bright, —the air is cluar, 
‘The darting swallows soar and sing, 
Anil from the stately elms I hear 
The blue-bird prophesying Spring 


So blue you winding river flows, 
Te soems an outlet from tho sky, 
Where waiting till the west wind blows, 
‘The freighted clouds at anchor lic 


All things are new ;—the buds, the leaves, 
‘That gild the elm-tree's nodding crest, 

And even the nest beneath the eaves ;— 
‘There are no binds in last year’s nest! 
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All things rejoice in youth and love, 
‘The fulness of their first delight! 
And learn from the soft heavens above 
Tho melting tenderness of right. 


Maiden, that rond’st this simple rhyme, 
Enjoy thy youth, it will not stay; 
Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime, 
For oh! it is not always May! 


Enjoy the Spring of Lore and Youth, 
‘To some good angel leave the rest; 
For Time will teach thee soon the truth, 

Thore are no birds in last year's nest! 


THE RAINY DAY. 


Tue day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
‘Tho vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 


‘My life is cold, and dark, and droary ; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary 

My thoughts still cling to the mouldering Past, 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 


Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining, 
‘Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary 
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GOD'S.ACRE. 


I xine that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
‘The burial-ground God’s-Acre! Tt is just; 

Tt consecrates each grave within its walls, 
And breathes a benison o'er the sleeping dust, 


God's-Acro! Yeu, that blessed name imparts 
Comfort to those who in the grave have sown 

The seed, that they had gernered in their hearts 
‘Their bresd of life, alas! no more their own. 


Into its furrows shall we all be cast, 
Tn the sure faith, that we shall rise again 
At the great harvest, when the archangel's blast 
Shall winnow, like a fon, the chaff and grain. 


‘Thon shall the good stand in immortal bloom, 
Tn tho fair gardens of that second birth; 
And each bright blossom, mingle its perfume 
With that of flowers, which never bloomed on earth 


With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up the sod, 
And spread the furrow for the seed we sow; 
‘This is the field and Acre of our God, 
‘This is the place, where human harvests grow ! 


TO THE RIVER CHARLES 


Riven! that in silence windest 

‘Through the meadows, bright and free, 
‘Till at length thy rest thou findest 

Tn the bosom of tho veat 
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+ Four long years of mingled feeling, 
Half in rest, and half in strife, 
I have soen thy waters stealing 
Onward, like the stream of life. 


‘Thou hast taught me, Silent River! 
Many a lesson, deep and long; 
‘Thon hast been « generous giver; 
I can give thee but a song. 


Oft in sadness and in illness, 
T have watched thy current glide, 
Till the beauty of its stillness 
Overflowed me, like a tide. 


And in better hours and brighter, 
When I saw thy waters gleam, 

T have felt my heart beat lighter, 
And leap onward with thy stream 


Not for this alone I love thea, 
Nor because thy waves of blac 

Drom celestial seas above thee 
Take their own celestial hue, 


Where you shadowy woodlands hide theo, 
And thy waters disappear, 

Friends I love have dwelt beside thee, 
And have made thy margin dear. 


More than this;—~thy name reminds me 
Of three friends, all trae and tried ; 

And that name, like magic, binds mo 
Closer, closer to thy side. 


f 
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Friends my soul with joy remembers! 
How like quivering lames they start, 
When I fan the living embers 
‘On tho heartl-stone of my heart! 


"T is for this, thou Silent River! 
‘That my spirit leans to thee; 
‘Thou hast been a generous giver, 
Take this idle song from me. 


BLIND BARTIMEUS. 


Biussp Bartimeus at the gates 

Of Jericho in darkness waits ; 

He hears the crowd ; —he hears a breath 
Say, “It is Christ of Nazareth !" 

And calls, in tones of agony, 

“Tored, idigeds ust! 


The thronging multitudes increase ; 
Blind Bartimeas, hold thy peace ! 
But still, above the noisy crowd, 
‘The begear's ery is shrill and lond : 
Until they say, “ He calleth thee!" 
Odgers, Figur, punt ov! 


‘Thon saith the Christ, as silent stands 
Tho crowd, “ What wilt thou at my hanis? 
x 
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And he replies, “ Ob, give me light! 
Tabbi, restore the blind man's sight !" 
And Jesus answers, "Tray 

“H wivtis cay vivsnt os! 


Ye that have eyes, yot cannot eee, 
Tn darkness and in misery, 

Recall those mighty Voices Throa, 
"tered, intyeds ea f 

Odgers, Tyniged, Seay 

“H wertis ex ciewni os! 


THE GOBLET OF LIFE. 


Frixep is Lifo’s goblet to tho brim; 
And though my eyes with tears are dim, 
I see its sparkling bubbles swim, 
And chaunt a melancholy hymn 

With solemn voice and slow 


No purple flowers, —no garlands green, 

Conceal the goblet’s shade or sheen, 

Nor maddening draughts of Hippocreno, 

Like gleams of sunshine, flash between 
Thick leaves of misletoc 


This goblet, wrought with curious art, 
Is filled with waters, that upstart, 
‘Whon the deop fountains of the heart, 
By strong convulsions rent apart, 

Are running all to waste. 


‘TRE GOBLET oF iar, 


And as it mantling passes round, 

With fennel is it wreathed and crowned, 

Whose seod and foliage sun-imbrowned 

Aro in its waters steeped and drowned, 
And give a bitter taste, 


Above the lowly plants it towers, 

The fennel, with its yollow flowers, 

And in an earlier age than ours 

Was gifted with the wondrous powers, 
Lost vision to restore. 


Tt gave new strength, and fearless mood ; 
And glaiiators, fierce and rade, 
Mingled it in their daily food; 
And he who ‘battled and subdued, 
A wreath of fennel wore. 


Then in Life's goblet freely press 
‘The leaves that give it bitterness, 
Nor prize the coloured waters less, 
For in thy darkness and distress 
New light and strength they give! 


And he who has not learned to know 

How false its sparkling bubblos show, 

How bitter are the drops of woe, 

With which its brim may overflow, 
He has not learned to live. 


‘The prayer of Ajax was for light; 
‘Through all that dark and desperate fight. 
‘The blackness of that noonday night, 
He asked bat the return of sight, 

To seo his fooman’s fice. 





BALLADS AND OTHER POEMS. 


Lat our unceasing, earnest preyer 

Be, too, feo Bhi the smn t bear 

Our portion of the weight of care, 

That crushes into dumb dospair 
One-half the human race. 


O suffering, sad humanity! 

© ye afflicted ones, who lie 

Steeped to the lips in misery. 

Longing, and yet afraid to dia, 
Patient, though sorely tried! 


I pledge you in this cup of grief, 

Where floats the fennol's bitter leaf! 

‘The Battle of our Life is brief, 

The alarm,—the struggle,—the relief, — 
Then sleep we side by side. 


MAIDENHOOD. 


Matos | with the meek, brown eyes, 
Tn whose orbs a shadow lies 
Like the dusk in evening skies! 


Thou whose locks outshine the sun, 
Golden tresses, wreathed in one, 
As the braided streamlots rant 





MAIDENIIOOD. 


Standing, with reluctant fect, 
Where the brook und river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet! 


Gazing, with a timid glance, 
On the brooklet's swift advance, 
On tho river's broad expanso! 


Deep and still, dt gliding stream 
Beautifish to thee must seen, 
As the river of a dream, 


Then why pause with indecision, 
When bright angels im thy vision 
Bockon thee to ficlis Elysian ? 


Seest thou shadows sailing by, 
As the dove, with startled eye, 
Sees the faloon’s shadow fly? 


Hearest thou voices on the shorn, 
‘That our ears perceive no more, 
Deafened by the cataract’s roar? 


O thoa child of many prayers! 
Life hath quieksands,— Life hath snares! 
Care and age come unawares ! 


Like the swell ofsome sweet tune, 
‘Morning risos into noon, 
May glides onward into June 


Childhood is the bough, where slumbered 
Binds and blossoms many-numbered ; — 
Age, that bough with snows encumbered 





EXCELSIOR 


Tae ehades of might were falling fest, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, ‘mid snow and ico, 
A banner with the strange device, 


Excelsior! 





EXcELSION. 


His brow was sad; his eye Loncath, 

Flashed like a faulchion from its sheath, 

And like a silver clarion rang 

‘The accents of that unknown tongue, 
Excelsior! 


Tn happy hotnes he saw tho light 

Of household fires gleam warm and bright; 

Above, the spectral glaciors shone, 

And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior ! 


* Dry not tho pass!" the old man said ; 
“ Dark lowers the tempest overboad, 
The roaring torrent is deep and wile!” 
And loud that clarion voice repliod, 
Excelsior! 


“ Oh stay,” the maiden said, “and reat 
Thy weary head upon this breast!” 
A toar stood iu his bright blue oye, 
Bat still ho answerod, with a sigh, 

Excelsior! 


# Bowaro the pine-tree's withered Lraneh! 
Beware the awful avalanche!" 
‘This was tho poasant’s last Good-night, 
A voies replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior! 


At break of day, as heavenward 

‘The pious monks of Saint Bernat 

Uttored tho oft-repeated pro 

A voice cried through the startled uir, 
Excelsior! 
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A traveller, by the faithful hound, 

Half-baried in the snow was found, 

Still grasping in his hand of ico 

That banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior! 


Thero in the twilight cold and grey, 

Lifeless, but Veautiful, he lay, 

And from tho sky, serene and far, 

A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Excelsior! 





POEMS ON SLAVERY, 
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{The fillowing posma, with one exception, ware written at sos, in the 
latter part of Ooteder. I had not then heard ef Dr. Channing's death. 
{Bins that erent, the possn addressed to him is no longer appropriate, 
T bare decided, howerer, to let it remain aa it was written, a feeble 
(eatimony of my admiration fe a great and good man] 


POEMS ON SLAVERY. 


TO WILLIAM E. CHANNING. 


Tue pages of thy book T read, 
And as I closed each one, 

My heart, responding, ever said, 
“ Servant of God! woll donc!" 


Well dono! Thy words are great and bold! 
At times they seem to mé 

Like Luther's, in the days of old, 
Half-tattles for the free. 


Go on, until this land revokes 
Tho old and charterod Lie, 

‘The feudal curse, whose whips and yokes 
Tusult humanity. 


A voice is ever at thy side 
Speaking in tones of might, 

Like the prophetic voice, that cried 
To John in Patmos, “ Write!" 


Write | and tell out this bloody tale; 
Record this dire eclipse, 

This Day of Wrath, this Endless Wail, 
‘Ths dread Apotalypse ! 





TPs ON SLAVERY 


TRE Si.aVFS DREAM 
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THE SLAVE's DREAM 


Before him, like a blood-red flag, 
‘The bright flamingoes flew ; 

From morn till night ho followed their flight, 
O'er plains where the tamarind grew, 

‘Till he saw the roofs of Caifro huts, 
And-the ocean rose to view 


At night be heard tho lion roar, 
And the hymna scream, 

And the river-horse, as he crushed the reeda 
Beside some hiddon stream ; 

And it passed, like a glorious roll of drums, 


Through the triumph of his dream. 


The forests, with their myriad tonguos, 
Shouted of liberty ; 

And tho Blost of the Desert cried aloud, 
With a voice so wild and free, 

‘Thut he started in his sleep and smiled 
At their tempestsous glee. 


Ho did not feel the driver's whip, 
Nor the barning heat of day; 

For Doath had illumined the Land of Sleep, 
And iis lifeless body lay 

A wort-out fetter, that the soul 
Had broken and thrown away i 





THE GOOD PART, 


‘THAT SILALL NOT DX TAKEN AWAY 


Sun dwells by Groat Kothawa's side, 
In valloys green and cool ; 

And all bor hope and all her pride 
Are in tho village school. 


Her soul, ike the transparent air 
‘That robes the hills abore 


‘Though not of carth, encirclos there 
All things with arms of lore. 


Awd thus sho walks among her girls 
With praise avd mild rebukes ; 

Sobduing o'on rude village churls 
Ry ber angelic looks, 


Sho rads fo thom at erentide 
OF One who came to save; 

N\ cast the captive's chains aside, 
Avnl tihemte the slave 


Awl oft the blessed time foretella 
Wire all ron shall be free; 

Awl nusiool, an ailver bells, 
Whale falling chains shall be. 


And following her beloved Lord, 
Iw decent poverty, 

Bho makes hor life one sweet record 
And dood of charity 





THY SLAVE 18 THE DISMAL mwaue 


For she was rich, and geve up all 
To break the iron bands 

‘Of those who waited in her hall, 
And laboured in her lands. 


Long tines boyond the Southern Sea 
'Vheir outbound sails have sped, 
While she, iy meek humility, 
Now eatus her daily bread 


Tt is their prayers, whieh never cease, 
‘That clothe her with such grace; 


‘Their blessing is the light of pence 
‘That shines upon her face. 


‘THE SLAVE IN THE DISMAL SWAMI 


Ix dark fons of the Dismal Swamp 
Tho hunted Negro lay ; 

He saw the fire of the midnight camp, 

And heard at times a horse's tramp 
And a bloodhound’s distant bay 


Whiero will-o'tho-wisps and glow-worms shino, 
Tn bulrush and in brake; 

Whore waving mosses shroud the pinc, 

And the it grows, and’ the polsqnous vino 
Iu spotted like the saako; 








THE SLAVE SINGING AY MIDNIGHT, 


Tu that hour, whon night is calmest, 
Sang he from the Hebrew Psalmist, 
In a voice so sweet and clear 

That I could not choose but hear, 


Songs of triumph, and ascriptions, 
Such as reached the swart Egyptians, 
When upon the Red Sea coast 
Perished Pharaoh and his host. 


And tho voice of his devotion 
Filled my soul with strange emotion ; 


For its tones by turns were glad, 
Sweetly solemn, wildly sad. 


Paul and Silas, in their prison, 
Sang of Christ, the Lord arisen, 
And an earthquake’s arm of might 
Broke their dungeon-gates at night. 


But, alas! what holy angel 

Brings the Slave this glad ovangel ? 
And what carthquake’s arm of might 
Breaks his dungeon-gates at night ? 





PORMS OF SLAVERT, 


THE WITNESSES. 


Tx Ocean's wide domains, 
Half buried in the sands, 
Lio skeletons in chains, 
With shackled feet and hands 


Beyond the fall of dews, 
Deeper than plummet lies, 
Float ships, with all their crews, 


No more to sink nor rise. 


There the black Slaye-ship swims. 
Freighted with human forms, 

Whose fottorod, floshless limbs 
Aro not the sport of storms. 


‘These are the bones of Slaves ; 
‘They gleam from the abyss; 

They cry, from yawning waves, 
“We are tho: Witnesses!” 


With Earth's wide domains 
Are markets for men’s lives; 

‘Their necks are galled with chains, 
‘Their wrists are cramped with gyves. 


Dead bodies, that the kite 

In deserts makes its prey; 
Murders, that with affright 

Scare schoolboys from their play. 





THE QUADROON Orns. 


Alberil thoughts and doeds ; 
Anger, and last, and pride 5 

The foulest, rankest weeds, 
‘That choke Life's groaning tide! 


‘Those are the woes of Slaves ; 
‘They glare from the abyss; 
They cry, from unknown graves, 
“ We are the Witnesses!" 


THE QUADROON GIRL. 


‘Tie Slaver in the trond lagoon 
Lay moored with {illo anil ; 
He waited for tho rising moon, 

And for the evening gale. 


Under the shore his boat was tied, 
And all hor listless crew 

Watched the groy alligator slide 
Into the still bayou. 


Odours of orange-flowers, and spice, 
Reachod them from time to time, 

Like airs that breathe from Paradise 
Upon a world of crime. 
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The Planter, under his roof of thatch, 
Smoked thoughtfully and slow; 

The Slaver's thumb was on the latch, 
He seemed in haste to go. 


He said, “My ship at anchor rides 
In yonder broad Jagoon ; 

I only wait the evening tides, 
And the rising of the moon.” 


Before them, with her face upraised, 
In timid attitude, 

Like one half curious, half amazed, 
A Quadroon maiden stood. 


Her eyes were large, and full of light, 
Her arms and neck were bare; 

No garment she wore save a kirtle bright, 
And her own long, raven hair. 


And on her lips there played a smile 
As holy, meek, and faint, 

As lights in some cathedral aisle 
‘The foatures of a saint. 


“ The soil is barren,—the farm is old,” 
‘The thoughtful Planter said ; 

Then looked upon the Slaver's gold, 
And then upon the maid. 


His heart within him was at strife 
With such accursed gains ; 

For he knew whose passions gave her life, 
Whose blood ran in her veins, 





THE WARNING. 


But the voice of nature was too weak ; 
He took the glittering gold! 

Then palo as death grew the maiden’s cheek, 
Her hands as icy cold. 


‘The Slaver led her from the door, 
He led her by the hand, 

To be his slave and paramour 
In a strange and distant land! 


THE WARNING. 


Brwars! The Israclite of old, who tore 
The lion in his path,—when, poor and blind, 
He saw the blessed light of heaven no more, 
Shorn of his noble strength and forced to grind 
Tn prison, and at last led forth to be 
A pander to Philistine revelry, — 


Upon the pillars of the temple laid 
His desperate hands, and in its overthrow 
Destroyed himself, and with him those who made 
A cruel mockery of his sightless woe ; 
The poor, blind Slave, the scoff and jest of all, 
Expired, and thousands perished in the fall! 
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‘Thore is a poor, blind Samson in this land, 
Shorn of his strength, aud bound in bonis of steol, 
Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand, 
Ani shake the pillars of this Commonweal, 
‘Till the vast Temple of our liberties 
A shapeless mass of wreck and rabbish lies. 





THE BELFRY OF BRUGES 


ax 
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THE BELFRY OF BRUGES, ere 


CARILLON 


Tx the ancient town of Brages, 

Tn the quaint old Flomish city, 

As the evening shades descended, 
Low and loud and sweetly blended, 
Low at times and loud at times, 
And changing like a poct’s rhymes, 
Rang the beautiful wild chimes 
From the Belfry in the market 

Of the ancient town of Bruges. 
Then, with deep sonorous clangor 
Oalmly answering their sweet anger, 
When the wrangling bells had ondod, 
Slowly struck the clock eleven, 
And, from out the silent heaven, 
Silence on the town descended. 
Silence, silence everywhere, 

‘On the earth and in the air, 

Save that footsteps here and there 
Of some burgher home returning, 
By the strect lamps faintly burning, 





POEMS. 


For a moment woke the echocs 
Of the ancient town of Brages, 


But amid my broken slumbers 
Still I heant those magic numbers, 
As they loud proclaimed the flight 
And stolen marches of tho night; 
Till their chimes in sweet collision 
Mingled with each wandering vision, 
Mingled with the fortune-telling 
Gipsy-bands of dreams and fancies, 
Which amid the waste expanses 
Of the silent land of trances 

Have their solitary dwelling. 

All else soomed asloep in Bruges, 
In the quaint old Flemish city. 


And T thought how like these chime 
‘Are the poot's airy rhymes, 

All his rhymes aud roundelays, 

His conceits, and songs, and dittioa, 
From tho belfry of his brain, 
Scattered downward, thougl in vain, 
On the roofs and stones of cities! 
For by night the drowsy ear 

Under its curtains cannot hear, 

And by day men go their ways, 
Hearing the music as they pass, 
But deeming it no more, alas! 

Than the hollow sound of brass. 


Yot perchance a sloeploss wight, 
Lodging at some humble ina 
Iu tho narrow lanes of life, 





CARILLON. 


Whon the dusk and hush of night 
Shut out the incossant din 

‘Of daylight and its toil and strife, 
May listen with a calm delight 

‘To tho poot’s melodies, 

Till he hears, or dreams lie hears, 
Intermingled with the’song 
Thouglits that he hes cherishod long; 
Hears amid the chime and singing 
The bells of his own village ringing, 
And wakes, and finds his slumberous oyes 
Wet with most delicious tears. 


Thus dreamed I, as by night I lay 

In Brogos, at the Fleur-de-Blé, 
Listening with a wild delight 

To the chimes that, through the night, 
Rang their changes from tho 

Of that quaint old Flemish city. 





THE BELFRY OF BRUGES. 


Iv the market-place of Bruges stands the belfry old and brown ; 
Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, still it watches o'er the 
town. 


As the summer morn wus breaking, on that lofty tower I stood, 
And the world threw off the darkness, like the weeds of widowhood. 


‘Thick with towns and hamlets studded, and with streams and 
vapours grey, 

Like a shield cruboased with silver, round and vast the landscape 
lay. 


At my fect the city elumberod. From ite chimneys, here and 
thers, 
Wreaths of suow-white smoke, ascending, vanished, ghost-like, 


into air, 


Not a sound rose from the city at that carly morning hour, 
Yat I beard a heart of iron beating in the ancient tower. 


From their nests beneath the rafters sang the swallows wild and 
high ; 

And the world, beneath me sleeping, seemed more distant than 
tho aky. 


Then moat musical and solemn, bringing back the olden times, 
With theirstrange, unearthly changes rang the melancholy chimes, 


Like the psalms from some old cloister, when the nuns sing in the 
choir; 
And the groat bell tolled among them, like the chanting of friar. 


Visions of the days departed, shadowy phantoms filled my brain; 
‘They who live in history only seemed to walk the earth again ; 
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All the Foresters of Flanders, —mighty Baldwin Broa de Fer, 
Tyderick du Buog and Cressy, Philip, Guy de Dampicrre, 


Tboheld the pageants splomlid, that adorned thoso days of old ; 
Btately dames, like queens attended, knights who bore the Fleece 
of Gold ; 


Lombard and Venetian merchants with deep-laden argosies ; 
‘Ministers from twenty nations ; moro than royal pomp and case. 


T bebeld proud Maximilian, kneeling humbly on the ground; 
T bebeld the gentle Mary, bunting with her hawk and hound ; 


And her lighted bridal-chamber, where a duke alept with the 
queen, 

And tho armed guard around thom, and tho sword unsheathed 
between. 


I boheld tho Flemish weavers, with Namur and Juliers bold, 
Marching homeward from the bloody battle of the Spurs of Gold ; 


Saw tho fight at Minnewnter, saw tho White Hoods moving wost, 
Saw great Artevelde victorious scale the Golden Dragon's neat, 
And ngain the whiskered Spaniard all the land with terror smote ; 
And again the wild alarum eounded from the tocsin's throat ; 


‘Till the bell of Ghent responited o'er lagoon and dike of sand, 
“Tam Roland! Tam Roland! there ia victory in the land!" 


‘Then the sound of drums aroused me. The awakened city's roar 
(Chased the phantoms 1 kad summoned back into their graves 
ones more. 


Hours had passed away like minutes ; and, before L was awaro, 
Lo! the shadow of the belfry crossed the sun-illumined square. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE, 


‘Tans isthe place. Stand still, my'stecd, 
Lot me review the scene, 

‘And sammon from the shadowy Past 
‘The forn:s that once hare been. 


‘The Past and Present here unite 


Beneath Time's flowing tide, 
Like footprints hidden by a brook, 
But seen on either side, 


Hero runs the highway to the town; 
‘There the green lane descends, 

‘Through which I walked to church with thoa, 
O gentlost of my friends! 


‘Tho shadow of the linden-trees 
Lay moving on the grass; 

Between them and the moving boughs, 
‘A shadow, thou didst pass. 


Thy dress was like the lilies, 
And thy heart as pure as thoy: 
‘One of God's holy messengers 
Did walk with me that day. 


1 saw the branches of the trees 
Bend down thy touch to meet, 

The clover-blossoms in the gmss 
Riso up to kiss thy feet. 





A GIEAM OF SUNSHINE, 


“Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting cares, 
Of earth and folly born!” 

Solemuly sang the village choir 
On that sweet Sabbath morn. 


‘Throngh the closed blinds the golden sun 
Poured in a dusty beam, 

Like the celestial ladder scen 
By Jacob in his dreaus. 


And over and anon, the wind, 
Sweet-scented with tho hay, 


‘Turned o'er the hymn-book's fluttering leaves 
‘That on the window lay. 


Long was the good man’s sermon, 
‘Yet it. seemed not so to me; 

For he spake of Ruth the beautiful, 
And still 1 thought of thee 


Long was the prayer he uttered, 
Yet it seemod not so tome; 

For in my heart I prayed with him, 
And still 1 thought of thee. 


But now, alas! the place seems changed ; 
Thou art no longer here: 

Part of tho sunshine of the scene 
With thee did disappear, 


Though thoughts, decp-rooted in my heart, 
Liko pine-trees dark and high, 

Subdue the light of noon, and breathe 
A low and ceaseless sigh ; 





roxas. 


‘This memory brightens o'er the past, 
As when the «un, concealed 

Behind some cloud that near us hangs, 
Shines on « distant field, 


THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD 


Tis is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms; 

But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villages with strange alarms, 


Ah! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death-angel touches those swift keys! 
What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will minglo with their awful symphonies ! 


I hear even now the infinite fierco chorus, 
‘The cries of agony, the endless groan, 

Which, through the ages that have gone before us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 


On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer, 
‘Through Cimbric forest roars the Norseman’s song, 
And loud, amid the universal clamour, 
O’er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 


I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 

Wheels out his battlo-bell with dreadful din, 
And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 

Beat the wild war-drums made of serpent’s skins 
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‘The tumult of each sacked and burning village; 
‘The shout that every prayer for mercy drowns; 
‘The soldiers’ revels in the midst of pillage ; 
‘The wail of famine in beleaguered towns ; 


‘The bursting shell, the gateway wrenchod asunder 
‘The rattling masketry, the clashing blade; 
And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
‘The diapason of the cannonade. 


Ts it, O man, with such discordant noises, 
With such socurséd instruments as these, 


‘Thou drownest Nature's swect and kindly voices, 
And jarrest tho celestial harmonics ? 


Wore half tho power, that fills tho world with terror, 
‘Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps and courts, 

Given to redeem tho human mind from error, 
‘There were no need of arsenals nor forts : 


‘The warrior's name would be a name abhorred ! 
And every nation, that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 
‘The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease ; 
And like a bell, with solomn, swoct vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, “ Peace!” 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 

‘Tho blast of War's groat organ shakes the skicat 
‘But beautiful ay songs of the immortals, 

‘Tho holy molodics of love arise 





NUREMBERG, 


In tho valley of the Pegnits, where across broad meadow-lands 
Rise the blue Franconian mountains, Nuremberg, the ancient, 
stands, 


Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town of artand song, 


Memorios haunt thy pointed gables, like the rocks that round 
them throng: 


Memories of the Middle Ages, when the emperors, rough and bold, 

Had their dwolling in thy castlo, timo-defying, centuries old ; 

And thy bravo and thrifty barghers boasted, in their uncouth 
rhyme, 

‘That their great imperial city stretched its hand through every 
clime. py, 

In the courtyard of the castle, bound with many an iron band, 

Stands tho mighty lindon planted by Queen Cunigunde’s hand ; 

On the square the oriel window, where in old heroic days 

Sat the poot Melohior singing Kaiser Maximilian's praise. 


Everywherg 1 noe around me rise the wondrous world of Art: 
Fountains wrought with richeat sculpture standing in the common 
mart; 


And above cathédral doorways saints and bishops carved in atone, 
By a formor oge commissioned as apostles to our own, 


Tn tho church of sninted Sebald weeps enshrined his holy dust, 
Aué\ in bronze the Twelve Apostles guard from age to age their 
trust; 





NUBEMBERO. on 


In the chureh of uninted Lawrence stands a pix of sculpture rare, 
Like the foamy sheaf of fountains, rising through tho painted ain 


Here, when Art was still religion, with a simple, reveront hoart, 
Lived and laboured Albrecht Diirer, the Evangelist of Art ; 


Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with busy hand, 
Liko an emigrant he wandered, sceking for tho Better Land. 


Evmigravit is the inscription on the tomb-stone where he liea; 
Dead he is not,—but departed,—for tho artist never dies, 


Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sunshine seems more fair, 

‘That he once has trod its pavement, that ho once has breathed 
its air! 

‘Through these strects so broad and stately, these obscure and 
distnal Lanes, 

Walked of yore the Masteraingers, chanting rude pootie strains. 


From remote and sanleas suburbs, came thoy to the friendly guild, 
Bailding nests in Farne’s great temple, as in spouts the swallows 
build. 


Az the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he too the mystic rhyme, 
And the smith his fron measures hammared to the anvil's chime; 


‘Thanking God, whose boundless wisdom makes the flowers of 
pocsy bloom. 
Tm the forge’s dust and cinders, in the tissues of the loom, 


Here Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poct, laureate of tho gentle craft, 

Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in hugo folios sang and 
laughed 

Bat his house is now an ale-house, with a nicely eanded floor, 

And a geriand in the window, and his face above the door; 
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Painted by some humble artist, as in Adam Paschman’s song, 
As tho old man grey and doveike, with his great beard white 
and long. 


And at night tho swart mechanic comes to drown his cark and 
care, 


Quaffing ale from pewter tankards, in the master's antique chain 


Vanished is the ancient splendour, and before my dreamy eyo 
‘Wave these mingling shapes and figures, like s faded tapestry. 


Not thy Councils, not thy Kaisors, win for thee the world’s regard ; 
But thy painter, Albrecht Diirer, and Hans Sachs, thy cobbler 
bard, 


‘Thus, O Nuremberg, a wanderer from a region far away, 
‘As ho paced thy streets and courtyards, sang in thought his 
careless lay : 


Gathering from the parement's crevice, as a floweret of the soil, 
‘The nobility of labour,—the long pedigroe of toll. 





THE NORMAN BARON 


Dace ten memmente de te vie 08 ta vitanion Gevient pus ealime ot rine 

00 Tiatértt of Teracioo paclaat moins Raat que ta feimom, Ante 
Ses instants de chagrin domentique, de maladie, ct to pee de mac’, bea 
ebles ve repenticest de pomiler dot werfa comine dene chews [ru 
egttabte A Diwa, pel avait arte tows bee been inee A eon cme. 


‘Tarrant: Conquers pe VAwoLerenee. 


Is his chamber, weak and dying. 

Wes the Norman baron lying ; 

Loud, without, tho tempest thundered, 
‘Ani the castle-turret shook, 


Tn this fight was Death tho gainor, 

Spite of vassal and retainer, 

And the lands his siros had plunderod, 
Writton in the Doomsday Book 


By his bed a monk was seated, 

Who in humble voice repeated 

Many a prayer'and pater-noster, 
From the missal on his knee; 


And, amid the tempest pealing, 

Sounds of bells camo faintly stealing, 

Bells, that, from tho neighbouring kloster, 
Rang for tho Nativity. 





Porma 


Tn the ell, the serf and vassal 
Held, that night, their Christmas wassail ; 
Many a carol, old and saintly, 

Sang tho minstrels and the waits. 


And xo loud these Saxon gleemen 

Sang to slaves the songs of freemen, 

‘That the storm wus heard but faintly, 
Knocking at the castle-gatos. 


Till at length the lays they chaunted 

Reached the chamber terror-haunted, 

Where the monk, with accents holy, 
Whispered ut the baron 


‘Tears upon his eyelids glistened, 
As he pansed awhile and listened, 
And the dying baron slowly 

Turned his weary head to lear. 


© Wuseail for the kingly stranger 

Born and cradled ina manger ! 

King, like David, priost, like Aavoby 
Christ is born to set us free!" 


And the lightning 'sHowed the sniated 

Figures on the easement paititod, 

And excliimed the shuddering baron, 
“ Misorero, Domine! 


In that hour of deep contrition, 

Ho behold, with clearer vision, 

Through all outward show and fashion, 
Tustice, the Avenger, rise. 





RAIN IN SOONER, 


All the pomp of earth had vanished, 

Falsehood and deceit were banished, 

Reason spake more loud than passion, 
And the trath wore no disguise 


Evory vassal of his banner, 

Every serf born to his manor, 

All those wronged and wretched creatures 
By his hand were fread again 


And, as on the sacred missal 
He rocorded their dismissal, 
Death relaxed his iron features, 
And the monk replied, * Amen!" 


Many centuries have been numbored 

Since in deoth the buron slumbered 

By tho convent’s seu) ptared portal, 
Mingling with the common dast; 


But tho good deed, through the ages 

Living in historic pages, 

Brighter grows and gleams immortal, 
Uneonsumed hy moth or rast. 


RAIN IN SUMMER, 


How beautiful is the rain ! 
After tho dust and heat, 

Tn the broad and fiery stroct, 
Tn tho narrow Jane, 

How beautiful is the rain t 





rors. 


How it clatters along the roofs, 

Like the tramp of hoofs! 

How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the overflowing spout! 
Across the window-pano 

Tt pours and pours; 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down tho guttor roans 

‘The rain, the weleome min! 


‘The sick man from his chamber looks 
At the twisted brooks ; 

He can feel the cool 

Breath of euch little pool ; 

His fevered brain 

Growx calm agnin, 

And he breathes a blessing on ¢he min. 


From the neighbouring school 
Come the boys, 

With moro than their wonted noise 
And commotion ; 

And down the wet streets 

Sail their mimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous pool 

Engulfs them in its whirling 

And turbulent ocean, 


Tn tho country, on every sido, 

Where far nnd wide, 

Like a loopard's tawny and spotted hide, 
Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and the drior grain 
How welcome is the rain? 





RAIN IN SOMUER, 


Tn the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen starul ; 
Lifting the yoke-encumbored howl, 
With their dilated nostrils spreed, 
Thos silently inhale 

The clover-scented gale, 

And the vapours that arise 

From the woll-watered ani smoking pail 
For this rest in the farrow aftr toil 
‘Their large and lustrous yes 

Seam to thank the Lord, 

More than man's spoken wort 


Near at hand, 

From undor the sholtoring troos, 
The farmer sees 

His pastares, and his fields of grain, 
As they bend their tops 

To the numborless beating drops 
Of the incessant rain. 

He counts it as no sin 

‘That ho sees therein 

Only his own thrift and gain. 


These, and far more than tlicso, 
The Poet sees! 

He can behold 

Aquarius old 

Walking the fonceless fields of air, 
And from each ample fold 

Of the clouds about him rolled 
Scattering everywhere 

‘The showery rain, 


scatters his grain. 





He ean behold 

Things manifold 

‘That have not yet been wholly told, — 
Have not been wholly sung nor said, 

For his thought, that never stops, 
Follows the water-drops 

Down to the graves of the dead, 

Down through chasms dad gulfs profound, 
To the dreary fountain-head 

OF lakes and rivers under ground ; 
And sees them, when the niin is done, 
On the bridge of colours seven 


Climbing up once more to heaven, 
Opposite tho setting sun. 


Thus the Seer, 
With vision clear, 

+ forms appear and disappea 
In the perpetual round of strange, 
Mysterious change 
From birth to death, from death to birth, 
From earth to heaven, from heaven to earth; 
Till glimpses more sublime 
Of things, unsgen before, 
Unto his wondering eyes reveal 
‘The Universo, as an immeasurable wheel 
Turning for evermore 
In tne rapid aud rushing river of Time. 





10 A CHILD, 


TO A CHILD. 


Pran child ! how radiant on thy mother’s knee, 
With merry-making.eyes and jocund smiles, 
‘Thou gaxost at tho painted. tiles, 

Whose figures grace, 

With munya grotesque form and face, 

‘The ancient chimney of thy nursery! 

‘The lady with the gay macaw, 

‘The dancing girl, the grave bashaw 

With bearded lip and chin ; 

And, leasing idly o'er his gate, 

Boneath the imperial fan of state, 

The Chinese mandarin. 


With what a lock of proud command 
‘Thou shakest in thy little hand 

The coral rattle with its silver bells, 
Making « merry tune! 

‘Thousands of years in Indien seas 
That coral grow, by slow degrees, 
Until some deadly and wild monsoon 
Dashed it on Coromandel’s sand! 
‘Those silver bells 

Reposdd of yore, 

Az shapeless ore, 

Far down in the deep-sunken wells 
Of darksome mines, 

Tn somo obscuro and sunless place, 
Beneath huge Chimborazo's base, 
Or Potosi’s o'orhanging pinos! 





POEMS, 


And thus for thes, O little child, 
Through many a danger and escape, 
‘The tall ships passed the stormy oape ; 
For thee in foreign lands remote, 
Beneath the burning, tropic skies, 
‘The Indian peasant, chasing the wild goat, 
Himself as swift and wild, 

In falling, clutched the frail arbute, 
Tho fibres of whose shallow root, 
Uplifted from the soil, betrayed 

The silver yeins beneath it laid, 

‘The buried treasures of dead centuries. 


But, lo! thy door is loft ajar! 

‘Thou hearest footateps from afar! 

And, at the sound, 

‘Thou turnest round 

With quick and questioning oyes, 

Like one, who, in a foreign Jand, 

Beholds on every hand 

Some source of wonder and surprise ! 
And, restlessly, impationtly, 

Thou strivest, strugglest, to be fre. 

The four walls of thy nursery 

Aro now like prison walls to thee 

No more thy mother’s smiles, 

No more the painted tiles, 

Delight thee, nor the playthings on the floor, 
That won thy little, beating heart before ; 
Thou strugglest for the open door. 


‘Through these onco solitary halls 
Thy pattering footstep falls. 
The sound of thy merry Yoico 





TO A OinnD. 


Makes the old walls 

Talilant, and they rejoice 

With the joy of thy young heart, 

O’er the light of whose gladness 

No shadows of sadness 

From the sombre background of niemory start. 


Once, ah, once, within these walls, 
One whom memory oft recalls, 
‘The Pathor of his Country, dwelt. 
And yonder meadows broad and damp 
The fires of the besieging camp 
Encireled with a burning belt. 

Up and down theso echoing stairs, 
Heavy with the weight of cares, 
Soundod his majestic tread ; 

Yes, within this very room 

Sat he in those hours of gloom, 
Weary both in heart and-head. 


But what are these grave thoughts to-thoe? 
Ont, ont! into the open air! 

Thy only dream is liberty, 

‘Thou carest little how or where. 

T see thee eager at thy play, 

Now shouting to the apples on the tree, 
With cheeks as round and red as they ; 
And now among the yellow stalls, 

Amiong the flowering shrubs and plants, 

As restless as the bee. 

Along the garden walks, 

‘The tracks of thy small carringe-wheels I trace ; 
And see at every turn how they efface 
Whole villages of sand-roofed tents, 





POEMS. 


‘That rise like golden domes 

Above the cavernous and secret homes 
Of wandering and nomadie tribes of ants. 
Ah, cruel little Tamerlane, 

Who, with thy dreadful reign, 

Dost persecute and overwhelm 

'Theso hapless Troglodytes of thy realm! 


What! tired already! with those suppliant looks, 
And voice more beautiful than a poet's books, 
Or murmuring sound of water as it flows, 

Thou comest back to parley with repose ; 

This rustic seut in the old apple-tree, 

With its o'erhanging golden canopy 

Of leaves illuminate with autumnal hues, 

And shining with tho argent light of dows, 
Shall for a season be our place of rest. 
Beneath us, like an oriole’s pondent nest, 
From which the Jaughing birds have taken wing, 
By thoo abandoned, hangs thy rueant swing. 
Dream ike the waters of tho river gleam ; 

A sailless vessel drops adown the stream, 

And like it, toa sea at wide and deop, 

Thou driftest gently down the tides of sleep. 


O child! O new-born denizen 

Of life's great city! on thy head 
The glory of tho morn is shed, 
Like a celestial benison { 

Here at the portal thou dost stand, 
And with thy little band 

Thou openest the mysterious gute 
Into the futuro’s undiscovered land, 
I see its valves expand, 





TO A CHILD. 


As at tho touch of Fate! 

Tuto those realms of love and hate, 
Tnto that darkness blank and drear, 
By some prophetic feeling taught, 

T launch the bold, adventurous thought, 
Freighted with hope and fear ; 

As upon subterranean streams, 

In caverns unexplored and dark, 
Men sometimes launch a fragile bark, 
Laden with flickering firo, 

And watch its ewift-recoding beams, 
‘Until at length they disappear, 

And in the distant dark expire. 


By what astrology of fear or hope 
Dare I to cast thy horoscope! 

Like the now moon thy life appears; 
A little strip of silver light, 

And widening outward into night 
‘The shadowy disk of future years ; 
And yet upon its outer rim, 

A laminous circle, faint and dim, 
And scarcely visible to us here, 
Rounds and completes the perfect sphere; 
A prophecy and intimation, 

A pale and feeble adumbration, 

Of the great world of light, that lies, 
Behind all human destinies. 


Ah! if thy fate, with anguish fraught, 
Should be'to wet the dusty soil 

With the hot tears and swoat of toil,— 
‘To struggle with imperious thought, 





norms. 


Until the oserbundened brain, 

Weary with labour, faint with pain, 
Like a jarred pendulom, retain 

Only its motion, not its power— 
Remember, in that perilous hour, 

When most afflicted and oppressed, 
From labour there shall come forth rest. 


And if a more auspicious fate 

On thy advancing steps await, 

Still let it ever be thy pride 

To linger by the lubourer's side; 

With words of sympathy or song 

To cheer the dreary mareh along 

Of the great army of the poor, 

O’er desert saud, o’or dangerous moor 
Nor to thyself the task shall be 
Without reward; for thou shalt learn 
The wisdom early to discern 

‘True beauty in utility ; 

As great Pythagoras of yore, 

Standing beside the blacksmith’s door, 
And hearing the hammers, as they smote 
‘The anvils with a different noto, 

Stole from the varying tones, that Lung 
Vibrant. on every iron tongue, 

‘Tho secret of the sounding wire, 

And formed the seven-chorded lyre. 


Enough! I will not play the Seer; 
I will no longer strive to ope 

Th mystic volume, where appear 
The herald Hope, forerunning Fear, 
And Fear, the pursuivant of Hope, 





‘THE OCCULTATION OF ORION. 


‘Thy destiny remains untold ; 

For, like Acestes' shaft of old, 

‘The swift thought kindles as it flics, 
And burne to ashes in the skies. 


THE OCCULTATION OF ORION. 


LT saw, 25 in a dream sublime, 
‘The balance in the hand of ‘Time. 
O'er East and West its beam 

And day, with all its hours of 
Was slowly sinking out of sight. 
While, opposite, the scale of night 
Silently with the stars ascended. 


Like the astrologers of eld, 
In that bright vision I beheld 
Greater and deeper mysteries. 
I saw, with its celestial keys, 
Tts chords of air, its frets of fire, 
‘The Samian’s great Aolian lyre, 
Rising through all its sevenfold Lars, 
From earth unto the fixed stars, 
And through the dewy atmosphere, 
Not only could I see, but hear, 
Its wondrous and harmonious strings, 
In sweet vibration, sphere by sphere. 
From Dian's circle light and near, 
Onward to vaster and wider rings, 

a 





PORMS. 


Where, chanting through his beard of snows, 
Majestic, mournful, Saturn goes, 

And down the sunless reds of space 
Reverborates the thunder of his bass. 


Beneath tho sky's triumphal arch 
This music sounded like a march, 
And with its chorus seemed to be 
Preluding some great tragedy. 
Sirius was rising in the cast; 
And, slow ascending one by ono, 
Tho kindling constellations shoue, 
Begirt with many a blazing star, 
Stood the great giant Algebar, 
Orion, hunter of the beast! 

His sword hung gleaming by his side, 
And, on his arm, the lion's hide 
Scattered across the midnight air 
The golden radiance of its hair. 


The moon was pallid, bat not faint 

And beautiful as some fair saint, 
Serenely moving on her way 

In hours of trial and dismay. 

As if she heard the roite of God, 
Unharmed with naked feet she trod 
Upon the hot and burning stars, 

As on the glowing coals and bars 

‘That were to prove her strength, and try 
Her holiness and her purity. 


Thus moving on, with silent pace, 
And triumph in her sweet pale fice, 





THE BRIDGE 


Sho reached the station of Orion. 
Aghast he stood in strange alarm! 
And suddenly from his outstretched arm 
Down fell the red skin of the lion 
Into the river at his foot. 

His mighty clab no longer beat 

‘The forehead of the bull; but he 
Reeled as of yore betide the sea, 
When, blinded by GEnopion, 

He sought the blacksmith at his forge, 
And, climbing up the mountain gorge, 
Fixed his blank oyes upon the sun. 


‘Then, through the silence overhead, 
An angel with a trampet said, 

“ Porevermore, forevermore, 

‘The reign of violence is o'cr |" 

And, like an instrument that flings 

Its music on another's strings, 

‘The trumpet of the angel cast 

Upon the heavenly lyro its blast, 

And on from sphere to sphere the words 
Retchoed down the burning chords,— 

* Forevermore, forevermore, 

‘The reign of violence is o'er!" 


THE BRIDGE, 


I stoop on tho bridgo at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 

And the moon rose o'er tho city, 
Behind the dark church-tower. 





POEMS. 


I saw ber bright reflexion 
Tn the waters under me, 

Like a golden goblet falling 
And sinking into the sea. 


And far in the hazy distance 
Of that lovely night in June, 
The blaze of the Saming farnace 
Gleamed redder than the moon. 


Among the long, black rafters 
‘Tho wavering shadows lay, 

And the current that camo from the ocean 
Seemed to lift and bear them away ; 


As, sweeping and eddying through them 
Roso the belated tide, 

And, streaming into the moonlight, 
‘The seaweed floated wide. 


And like those waters rushing 
Among the wooden piers, 

A flood of thoughts came o'er mo 
‘That filled my eyes with tears. 


How often, ob, how often, 
In the days that had gone by, 

T had stood on that bridge at midnight 
And gazed on that wave and sky! 


How often, oh, how often, 
T had wished that the ebbing thdo 
Would bear me away on its bosom 
O'er tho ocoan wild and wide! 





Tue BRIDGE. 


Por my heart waa hot and rostless, 
‘Aud my lifo was full of care, 

And the burden laid upon me 
Soomed greater than I could bear 


But now it has fallon from me, 
It is buried in the soa; 

And only the sorrow of others 
‘Throws its shadow over me. 


Yet whenever I cross the river 
On its Uridge with wooden piers, 


Like the odour of brine from the ocean 
Comes the thought of other years. 


And I think how many thousands 
Of care-eneumbered men, 

Esch bearing his burden of sorrow, 
Have crossed the bridge since then 


I see the long procession 
‘Still passing to and fro, 

‘The young heart hot and restless, 
And the old subdued and slow! 


And forever and forever, 
As long as the river flows, 

As long os the beart has passions, 
‘As long us life has woes ; 


‘The toon and its broken reflexion 
And its shadows shall appear, 

As the symbol of love in heaven, 
And its wavoring image here. 





‘TO THE DRIVING CLOUD. 


Groomr and dark art thou, O chief of the mighty Omawhawn ; 

Gloomy and dark, as the driving cloud, whose name thon hant 
taken ! 

Wrupt in thy scarlet blanket, I see thee stalk through the city's 

Narrow and populous streets, a3 once by the margin of rivers 

Stalked those birds inknown, that havo left us only their foot 
prints, 

What, in a fow short yoara, will remain of thy race but the foot- 
prints? 


Tfow canst thou walk in those atrseiw, who hast trod the green 
turf of the prairies 7 

How canst thou breatho in this air, who hast breathed the sweet 
air of the mountains 1 

Ab! 't is in vnin that with lordly looks of disdain thon dost 
challenge 

Looks of dislike in return, ond question theso walls snd these 


pavements, 
Claiming the soil for thy bunting-grounds, while, down-trodden 
million 
Starve in the garrote of Europe, aud ory from its caverns that 
thoy, too, 
Havo been created heirs of the carth, and claim its division | 
Back, then, buck to thy woods in the regions west of the Wabash f 
‘There as n monarch thou reignest, In autumn the leaves of the 
maple 
Pare the floors of thy paléoe-halla with gold, and in aummer 





TO TUR DRIVING CLOUD, 231 


Pine-trees waft through its chambers the odorous breath of their 
branches, 

here thou art strong snd great, a hero, a tamer of horses ! 

There thou chasest the stately stag on the banks of tho Elk-horn, 

Or by the rear of the Running-Water, or where the Omawhaw 

‘Calls thoo, and leaps through the wild ravine like a brave of the 
Blackfeet ! 


Hark! what murmurs arise from the henrt of those mountainous 
deserts? 

Ta it the cry of the Foxes and Crows, or the mighty Behemoth, 

Who, waharmod, on his tusks once caught the bolts of the 


thunder, 
And now lurks in his lair to destroy the race of the red man? 
Par more fatal to thee and thy maco than the Crows and the 
Foxes, 
Far more fatal to theo and thy race than the tread of Behemoth, 
Lo! the big thunder-canoe, that steadily breasts the Missouri's 
Merciless carrent ! and yonder, afar on the prairies, the camp-fires 
Glears through the night ; and the cloud of dust in the grey of the 
daybreak 
‘Marka not the buffalo's track, nor the Mandan’s dexterous horso- 
race; 
It is & caravan, whitoning the desert where dwell the Camanches ! 
Ha ! how the broath of those Saxons and Celts, like the blast of 
the enst-wind, 
Drifts evermore to the West the scanty amokes of the wigwams! 








SONGS. 





SEAWEED 


Wuns descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 

Storm-wind of the equinox, 

Landward in his wrath he scourges 
‘The toiling surges, 

Laden with seaweed from the rocks : 


From Bermuda's reefs ; from edges 
Of sunken ledges, 

Tn some far-off, bright Azore ; 

From Bahama, and the dashing 
Silver-lashing 

Surges of San Salvador; 


From the tumbling surf, that buries 
‘Tho Orkoeyan skerries, 

Answering the hoarse Hebrides ; 

And from wrecks of ships, and drifting 
Spars, uplifting 

On the desolate, rainy seas ;— 


Ever drifting, deifting, drifting 
On the shifting 

Currents of the restless main ; 

Till in sheltered coves, and reaches 
‘Of sandy beaches, 

All have found repose again. 


SEAWRED. 


So when storms of wild emotion 
Strike the ocean 

Of the poet's soul, ere long 

From each cave and rocky festness, 
In its vastness, 

Fleats some fragment of a song ; 


From the fur-off isles cnchanted, 
Hearen has planted 

With the golden fruit of Truth ; 

From the flashing surf, whose vision 
Gheams Elysian 

In the tropic cline of Youth ; 


From the strong Will, and the Exdeavour 
That forever 

Wrestles with the tides of Fate; 

From the wreck of Hopes far-scattered, 
Tompest-shattered. 

Floating waste and desolate ; 


Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 

Currents of the rostloss heart ! 

‘Till at length in books recorded, 
‘They, like hoarded 

Houseliold words, no more depart, 





THE DAY IS DONE. 


‘Tur day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 


T sce the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o'er me, 
‘That my soul cannot resist ; 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
‘That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain 


Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt Iny, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the gnind old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 


For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life's ondless toil and endeavour ; 
And to-night I Jong for rest. 





AFTERNOON IN FEDRUARY. 


Read from somo huimbler poot, 
‘Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
‘As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start ; 


Who, through long days of labour, 
And nights devoid of case, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wondorful melodies. 


Such eongs have power to quiet 
‘The restless pulse of caro, 


And come like the benediction 
‘That follows after prayor 


‘Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choico, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
‘The beauty of thy voice, 


And the night shall) be filled with music, 
And the cares, that infest the day, 

Shall fold their tents, liko the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away, 


APTERNOON IN FEBRUARY. 


‘Tre day is ouding, 

‘The night is descunding: 

‘The marsh is frozen, 
The river dead. 





POEMS 


‘Through clouds like ashes, 
‘The red san flashes 
On village windows 

‘That glimmer red. 


‘Tho snow recommences } 
The buried fences 
Mark no longor 

‘The road o'er the plain; 


While through the meadows, 
Like fearful shadows, 


Slowly passes 
A funeral train. 


‘Tho bell is pealing, 

And every feeling 

Within me responds 
‘To the dismal knell; 


Shadows are trailing, 

My heart is bewailing 

And tolling within 
Like a fanoral boll 


TO AN OLD DANISH SONG-BOOK. 


Wetcome, my old friend, 
Welcome to « foreign fireside, 
While the sullen gales of autumn 
Shake the windows 


0 AN OLD DANISH SONG-BOOK, 


‘The ungrateful world 

Has, it seems, dealt harshly with thee; 
Since, beneath the skies of Denmark, 
First I met thee. 


There are marks of ago, 

‘There are thumb-marks on thy margin, 
Made by hands that clasped thee rudely 
At the alehouse. 


Soiled and dull thou art; 
Yellow are thy time-worn pages, 
As the russet, rin-molested 
Loaves of autumn. 


‘Thou art stained with wine 
Scattered from hilarious goblets, 
As thoso Jeaves with tho libations 
Of Olympus. 


Yet dost thou recall 

Days departed, half-forgotton, 
When in dreamy youth I wandored 
By the Baltic, — 


When I paused to hear 

‘The old ballad of King Christian 
Shouted from suburban taverns 
In the twilight, 


‘Thou reeallest bards, 

Who, in solitary chambers, 

And with hearts by passion wasted, 
Wrote thy pages. 





Thoa recallest homes 

Where thy sungs of love and friendship 
Made the gloomy Nerthern winter 
Bright as summer. 


Once some ancient Seald, 

In his bleak, ancestral Iceland, 
Chanted stares of these old ballads 
To the Vikings. 


Once in Elsinore, 
At the court of old King Hamlet, 


Yorick and his boon companions 
Sang these ditties. 


Once Prince Frederick's Guard 
Sang them in their smoky barracks -— 
Suddenly the English cannon 

Joined the chorus ! 


Peasants in the field, 

Sailors on the roaring ovcan, 
Stadents, tradesmen, pale mechanics, 
All have sung them. 


‘Thou hast been their friend ; 

They, alas! have loft thee frienidless { 
Yet at least by one warm fireside 
Art thou welcome. 


And, 23 swallows build 

In these wide, old-fashioned chimneys, 
So thy twittering songs shall nestle 
Ta my besom,— 





WALTER TON DER YOORL RIDE, 


Quiet, close, and warm, 
Sheltered from all molestation, 
And recalling by their voices 
‘Youth and travel 


—— 


WALTER VON DER VOGELWEIDE. 


Voortweip the Minnesinger, 

When he left this world of ours 
Laid his body in the cloister, 

Under Wartzburg’s minster towers. 


Ani ho gave tho monks his treasures, 
Gave them all with this behest : 

‘They should feed the birds at noontide 
Daily on his place of rest ; 


Saying, “ From these wandering minstrels 
T have learned the art of song; 

Let me now repay the lessons 
‘They have taught so well and long.” 


‘Thus the bard of love departed ; 
And, fulfilling his desire, 

‘On his tombithe birds were feasted 
By the children of the choir, 


Day by day, o'er tower and turret, 
In foul weather and in fair, 

Day by day, in vaster numbors, 
Flocked the poets of the air. 





rorRMA, 


‘On the tree whowe heavy branches 
Overshadowed all the place 

On tho pavement, on the tombstone, 
‘On the poot's sculptured face, 


‘On tho crossbars of each window, 
On tho Hotel of each door, 

‘They nwewed the War of Wartburg, 
Whiol the bard had fought before. 


‘Thoro thoy sang their merry carols, 
‘Sang Uieir lauds on evory sido; 

Avil the name their voices uttered 
Was tho name af Vogelweid. 


DIL wt Yongth the portly abbot 
Murmured, * Why this waste of food? 

Bo it changed to loaves henceforwand 
For oar fhating brotherhood." 


‘Thon i» vain o'er tower aud torret, 
From the walls and woodland nests, 

Whon the minster bells rang noontide, 
(Gathered the uuweloome guests: 


‘Yhen in vain, with cries discordant, 





DRINKING OX, 


But around the vast cathedml, 
By sweet echoes multiplied, 
Still the binds repent tho logond, 
And the name of Vogelweid. 


DRINKING SONG. 


DUCRIPTION FOR 4X AUrriquE Prremen. 


Comm, old friend! sit down and listen! 
From the pitcher, placed betwoen us, 
How the waters lnugh and glisten 
Tn the head of old Silenus! 


Old Silenus, bloated, dranken, 
Led by his inebriate Satyrs; 
On his breast his head is sunken, 

Vacantly he leers and chatters. 


Faans with yonthful Bacchus follow ; 
Try crowns that brow supernal 

As the forebend of Apollo, 
And possessing youth eternnl. 


Round about him, fair Bacchantes, 


Bearing cymbals, flutes, and thyrses, 
Wild from Naxian groves, or Zante’s 
Vineyards, sing delirious verses. 


Thus he won, through all the nations, 
Bloodless victories, and the farmer 
Bore, as trophies and oblations, 
Vines for banners, ploughs for armour, 
BR 
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Jadgel by no o'er-xenlous ngour, 
Mach this mystic throng expresses + 
Bacchus’ was the type of vigour, 
And Silenus of excesses, 


‘These are ancient ethnic revels, 
Of a faith long sinee forsaken 
Now the Satyrs, changed to devils, 

Frighten mortals wine-o'ertaken, 


Now to rivulets from the mountains 
Point the rods of fortuno-tellers ; 

Youth perpetual dwells in fountains,— 
Not in flasks, and casks, and cellars 


Claudius, though he sang of flagons 

And huge tankards filled with Rhenish, 
From that fiery blood of dragons 

Never would his own replonish. 


Even Redi, though he chaunted 
Bacchus in the Tuscan valleys, 

Never drank the wine he vaunted 
In his dithyrambio sallies. 


| Then with water fill the pitcher 
Wreathed about with classic fables ; 
Ne'er Falernian throw 4 richer 
Light upon Lueullus’ tables. 


Come, old friend, sit down and listen! 
As it passes thus between. us, 

‘How its wavelets laugh and glisten 
In the head of old Silenust 





THE OLD CLOCK ON THE ETAIRS. 


THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 


Lreteruilé ext uve pendule, dont Ys talandor dit ot retit ins comme 
ces deux mote mulertet, dans Ie sfvmco doe tormbeanx: “Toujours! 
female! Jemala) toajours|"—Jacqves Becnacce 


Somewsar back from the village strect 
Stands the old-fashioned country-seat, 
Across its antique portico 


‘Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw; 
And from ita station in the ball 
An ancient timepiece says to all,— 
“ Forevor—nover! 
Never—forever!" 


Halfway up tho stairs it stands, 

And points and beckons.with its hands 

From its case of massive oak, 

Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 

Crosses himself, and sighs, alas ! 

With sorrowful voice to. all who pass,— 
“ Forever—never | 

Never—{orever |" 


By day its voico is low and light; 
But in the silent dead of night, 
Distinct as passing footstep’s fall, 
Tt echoes along the vacant hall, 
Along tho ceiling, along the floor, 
And seems to say, at each chamber-door,— 
“ Forever —nover! 
Never — forever!" 





THE ARROW AND THE Sox0. 


Ail are scattered now and fled, 

Some aro married, some are dead ; 

And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 

“Ah! when shall they all meet agnin ?" 

As in the days long since gone by, 

‘The ancient timepiece makes reply,— 
“ Forever—never! 

Never—forever!" 

Nerer lure, forever there, 

Whore all parting, pain, and care, 

And death, and time shall disappear, — 

Forever there, but never here! 

The horologe of Eternity 


Sayeth: this incessantly, — 
“ Forever —never! 
Never—foreyer !" 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG. 


T suor an arrow into the air. 

Tt fell to carth I know not where ; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the sir, 

Tt fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
‘That it can follow the flight of song! 
Long, long afterward, in an oak 

T found the arrow, still unbroke ; 

And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 





SONNETS, 


THE EVENING STAR. 


Lo ! in the puintod oriel of the West, 

Whose panes the sunken sun incarnadines, 
Like a fair lady at her casement, shines 

The evening star, the star of love and rest! 
And then anon sho doth herself divest 

Of all her radiant garments, and reclines 
Behind the sombre screen of yonder pines, 
With slumber and soft dreams of love oppressed. 
O my beloved, my sweet Hesperus! 

My morning and my evening star of lore! 

My best and gentlest lady ! even thus, 

As that fair planet in the sky above, 

Dost thon retire unto thy rest at night, 

And from thy darkened window fades the light. 


AUTUMN. 


Tuou comest, Autumn, heralded by the rain, 
With banners, by great gales incessant fanned, 
Brighter than brightest silks of Samareand, 
And stately oxen harnessed to thy wain! 
‘Thou standest, like imperial Charlemagne, 





DANTE. 


Upon thy briilge of gold ; thy royal hand 
Outstretched with benedictions o'er the land, 
Blessing the farms throngh all thy vast domain! 
‘Thy shield is the red harvest moon, suspended 

Sa long benoath the heaven's o'erhanging eaves ; 
‘Thy steps are by tho farmer's prayers atten: 

Like flames upon an altar shine the sheaves ; 

Ani, following thee, in thy oration splendid, 

‘Thine almoner, the winil, setters the golden leaves! 


DANTE 


Tosca, that wanderest through the realms of gloom, 
With thoughtful pace, and xad, majestic. ayos, 
Stern thoughts and awful from thy soul arise, 
Like Farinata from his fiery tomb, 

‘Thy sacred song is like the trump of doom ; 

Yet in thy Wart what human sympathies, 

What soft compassion glows, as in the skies 

The tender stars their clouded lamps relume ! 
‘Methinks I see thee stand, with pallid cheeks, 
By Frm Hilario in his diocese, 

As up the convent-walls, in golden atrenks, 

‘Whe ascending sunbeams mark the day's decrease ; 
And, et he asks what thore the stranger seeks, 
‘Thy yoice along tho cloister whispers, “\ Peace!" 





TRANSLATIONS. 


THE HEMLOCK-TREE 
row THE OREM. 


O uentock-tree! O hemlock-tree! how faithful are 
thy branches f 
Green not alone in summer time, 
But in the winter's frost and rime! 
O hewlock-tree! O hemlock-tree! how faithful are 
thy branches! 


O maiden fair! O maiden fair! how faithless is thy 
bosom ! 
To love me in prosperity, 
And leave mo in adversity! 
O maiden fair! O maiden fair! how faithless is thy 
bosom! 


‘The sightingalo, the nightingale, thou tak’st for thine: 
example! 
So long as summer laughs she sings, 
But in the autumn spreads her wings. 
‘The nightingale, the nightingale, thou tak’st for thing 
example ! 


The meadow brook, the meadow brook, is mirror of 
thy falsehood ! 
It flows so long as falls the rain, 
Tn drought its springs soon dry again. 
‘The meadow brook, the meadow brook, is mirror of 
thy falsehood ! 





ANNIE OF THARAW 
= how THs Low ornas oF mMOX DAU, 


Aswze of Tharaw, my true love of old, 
She is my life, and my goods, and my gold. 


Annie of Thane, her heart once again 
To me has surrendered in joy and in pain. 


Annie of Tharaw, my riches, my good, 
Thou, O my soul, my flesh, and my blood! 


Then come the wild weather, come slect or como 
snow, 
We will stand by each other, however it blow. 


Oppression, and sickness, and sorrow, and pain, 
‘Shall bo to our true love as links to the chain. 


As the palm-tree standeth so straight and so tall, 
‘The more the hail beats, and the more the rains fall, — 


So love in our hearts elall grow mighty and strong, 

‘Through crosses, through sorrows, through manifold 
wrong. 

Shouldst thou be torn from me to wander alone 

Tn a desolate land whore the sun is scarce known,— 


‘Through forests 111 follow, and where the sca flows, 
‘Through ice, and through iron, through armies of foes. 
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Annio of Tharaw, my light and my sun, 
‘The threads of our two lives are woven in one, 


Whate'er I have hidden thee thou hast obeyed, 
Whatever forbidden thou hast not gainsaid. 


How in the turmoil of life can love stand, 
Where there is not one heart, and one mouth, and 
one hand! 


Some seek for dissension, and trouble, and strife; 
Like a dog and a cat livo such man and. wife. 


Annie of Tharaw, such is not our love ; 
Thou art my lambkin, my chick, and my dove. 


Whate'er my desire is, in thine may be seen; 
I am king of the household, and thou art its queen. 


It is this, O my Annie, my heart's sweetest rest, 
That makes of us twain but one soul in one breast. 


This tarns to a heaven tho hut where wo dwell; 
While wrangling soon changes a home to « hell. 


THE STATUE OVER THE CATHEDRAL 
DOOR. 


FAOM THE CARMAN OF JULIUS Mom. 


Fonus of saints and kings are standing 
The cathedral door above ; 

Yet I saw but one among them 
Who hath soothed my soul with love: 





THE LEGEND OF THE CROsSUILL. 


An his mantle—wound about him, 
As their robes the sowers wind,— 

Bore he swallows and their fledglings, 
Flowers and weeds of every kind. 


And 0 stands ho calm and childlike, 
High in wind and tempest wild; 
Ob, were I like him exalted, 
I would be like him, # child 


And my songs,—green leaves and blossoms,— 
To the doors of heaven would boar, 
Calling, even in storm and tempest, 
ound me still these birds of air. 


THE LEGEND OF THE CROSSDILL 


‘FRO TRE GERMAN OF ZULITO MOEEN. 


Ox the cross the dying Saviour 
Heavenward lifts his eyelids calm, 

Feels, but wearcely feels, a trembling 
Tn his pierced and bleeding palm. 


And by all the world forsaken, 
‘Sees he how with zealous care 
At the ruthless nail of iton 
A little bird is striving there. 


Stained with blood and nover tiring, 
With its beak it doth not cease, 

From the cross "t would free the Saviour, 
At Creator's Son relesse. 





POETIC APHORISMS, 


row Tex mOFORDIcHTE oF FaIKDNION Yow LoGA, 
SE VENTEESTH CENTURY. 


MONEY, 


Wixrtoxto is money good ? 
Who bas it not wants hardihood, 

Who has it has much trouble and care, 
Who once has had it has despair. 


THE BEST MEDICINES 


Joy and Temperance and Repose, 
Slam the door on the doctor's nose, 


SIN, 


Manlike is it to fall into sin, 
Fiend-like is it to dwell therein, 
Christ-like is it for sin to grieve, 
God-like is it all sin to leave. 





POVERTY AND BLINDNESS. 


A blind man is a poor man, and blind a poor man is? 
For the formor seeth no man, and the latter no man 
8063. 


LAW OF LIFE. 


Live I, 80 live I, 

Yo my Lord heartily, 

‘To my Prince faithfully, 
To my Neighbour honestly, 
Die FE, so die I. 


CREEDS. 


Lutheran, Popish, Calvinistic, all these creeds and 
doctrines three 

Extant are; but still the doubt is, whero Ohristianity 
may be 


THE RESTLESS HEART. 


A millstone and the human heart are driven evee 
round ; 


Tf they have nothing else to grind, they must them 
selves be ground. 





rorric Aruonisés. 


CHRISTIAN LOVE. 


Whilom Love was like a fire, and warmth and com- 
fort it bespoke; 

But, alas! it now & quenched, and only bites us, like 
the smoke, 


ART AND TACT. 


Intelligence and courtesy not always are combit.od ; 
Often in a wooden house a golden room we find 


RETRIBUTION 


Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind 
exceeding small ; 

‘Though with patience he stands waiting, with exact- 
ness grinds ho all. 


TRUTH. © 


When by night the frogs are croaking, kindle but a 
torch’s firo, 

Ha! how soon they all are silent! Thus Truth 
silences the liar. 





rors 


RHYMES 


If perbaps these rhymes of mine should sound not 
well in strangors’ ears, 
‘They have only to bethink them that it happens so 


with theirs ; 
For so long as words, like mortals, call a fatherland 


their own, 


They be most highly valued where they are best 
and longest known. 





CURFEW. 


Soreusxy, mournfully 
Dealing its dole, 
Tho Curfew Bell 
Is béginning to toll 


Cover the embers, 
And pat out the light; 
Toll comes with the morning, 
And rost with the night 


Dark grow tho windows, 
And quenched is tho fire 

Bound fades into silence,— 
All foststeps retire 


No voice in the chambers, 
No sound in the hall! 
Bloep and oblivion 
Reign over all! 


u 


‘The book is completed, 
And closed, like the day; 
And the band that has written it 
Lays it awny, 
& 





POEMS 


Dim grow its funcios ; 
Forgotten they lio; 
Like coals in the ashes, 

They darken and dio, 


Song sinks into silence, 
The story is told, 

‘The windows are darkened, 
The hearth-stone is cold, 


Darker and darker 
Tho black shadows fall ; 
Sleop and oblivion 
Reign over all. 





THE 


SEASIDE AND THE FIRUSIDE. 


1950. 





THE SEASIDE AND THE FIRESIDE, 


DEDICATION 


As one who, walking in the twilight gloom, 
Hears ronud about him voices as it darkens, 

Anil seeing not the forms from which they como, 
Phuses from time to time, and turns and hearkens ; 


So walking here in twilight, O my friends ! 

I hear your voices, softened by the distance, 
And pause, and tum to listen, as cach sends 

His words of friendship, comfort, and assistance. 


TWany thought of mine, or sung or told, 
Has ever given delight or consolation, 
Ye have repaid ine buck a thousand-fold, 
By every friendly sign and salutation. 


‘Thanks for the sympathies that ye have shown 
Thanks for cach kindly word, each silent token, 

‘That teaches me, when seeming most alone, 
Friewds aro around us, though no word be spoken. 


Kind messages, that pass from Jand to land ; 

Kind letters, that betray the heart's deep history, 
In which we fool the pressure of a band,— 

Oise touch of fico—and all the rest is mystery | 








BY THE SEASIDE. 


THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP. 


™ Buiep me straight, O worthy Master! 
Staunch and strong, a gooily vessel, 
‘That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle !” 


‘The merchant's word 

Delighted the Master heard ; 

For his heart was in his work, and the heart 
Giveth grace unto evory Art. 

A quiet smile played round his lips, 

As the eddies and dimples of the tide 

Play round the bows of ships, 

‘That steadily at anchor ride, 

And with a voice that was full of gleo, 

He anawered, * Ere long we will launch 

A. voseel as goodly, and strong, and staunch, 
As ever weathered a wintry sea!” 


And first, with nicest skill and art, 
Perfect and finished in every part, 

‘A little model the Master wrought, 
Which should bo to the larger plan 
‘What the child is to the man, 

Ite counterpart in miniature ; 
‘That with a hand more ewift and sure 
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‘The greater labour might be brought 

‘To answer to his inward thought. 

And as he laboured, his mind ran oor 
The various ships that were built of yore, 
And above them all, and strangest of all, 
Towered the Great Harry, crank and tall, 
Whose picture was banging on the wall, 
With bows and stern raised high in air, 
And balconies hanging here and there, 
And signal lanterns and flage afloat, 

And cight round towers, like those that frawn 
From some old castle, looking down 


Upon the drawbridge and the moat. 
And ho said with a smile, “ Our ship, I wis, 
Shall be of another form than this.” 


Tt was of another form, indeed ; 

Built for freight, and yet for speed, 

A beautiful and gallant evaft; 

Broad in the beam, that the stress of the Last, 
Pressing down upon sail and mast, 
Might not the sharp bows overwhelm > 
Broad in the beam, but sloping aft 
With graceful curve and slow degrees, 
That she might be docile to the helm, 
And that the currents of parted seas, 
Closing behind, with mighty force, 
Might aid and not impede her course 


Tn the ship-yard stood the Master, 
With the model of tho vessel, 
That should Jaugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle! 





THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP. 


Covering many a rood of grouni, 

Lay the timber piled around ; 

‘Timber of chestnut, and elm, and oak, 
And reattered hore and thore, with these, 
‘Tho knarred und crooked cedar knees ; 
Brought from regions far away, 

From Pascagoula's eunny bay, 

And the hanks of the roaring Roanoke ! 
Ah! what n wondrous thing it is 

‘To note how many wheels of toil 

‘Ono thought, one word, can set in motion f 
‘There 's uot « ship that sails the ocean, 
But evory climate, every soil, 

Must bring its tribute, great or small, 
Anil help to baild the wooden wall! 


‘The sun was rising o'er the 2ea, 
‘Ani long the lovel shadows lay, 

As if they, too, the beams would bo 
Of somo great, niry urgosy, 

Framed and launched in & single day, 
‘That silent architect, the sun, 

Had hewn and laid them every ono, 
Ere the work of man was yot begun. 
Beside the Master, whon he spoke, 
A youth, against an anchor leaning, 
Listened, to catch his slightest m 
Only tho long waves, as thoy broke 
In ripples bn the pebbly beach, 
Interrupted the old. man's speech. 


Beautiful they were, in sooth, 
Tho oll man ml the flory youth! 
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‘Tho old man, in whose busy brain 

Many a ship that sailed the main 

Was modelled o'er and o'er again ;— 

Tho fiery youth, who was to be 

The heir of his dexterity, 

‘Tho heir of his house, and his danghter’s hand, 
When he had built and launched from land 
‘What the elder head had planned. 


“ Thus," said he, “ will we build this ship t 
Lay square the blocks upon the slip, 
And follow well this plan of mine. 
Choose the timbers with greatest care ; 
Of all that is unsound beware ; 

For only what is sound and strong 

To this vessel shall belong. 

Cedar of Maine and Georgia pino 
Hore together shall combine. 

A goodly frame, and a goodly fame, 
And the Usrow be her name! 

For the day that gives her to the sea 
Shall give my daughter unto thee!" 


‘Tho Master's word 

Enraptured the young man heard; 

And as he turned his face aside, 

With « look of joy and a thrill of pride, 
Standing before 

Her father’s door, 

He saw the form of his promised bride 

‘Tho sun shone on her golden hair, 

And her cheek was glowing fresh and fair, 
With tho breath of morn and the soft sea air, 





TH BUILDING OF THe silt 


Like a beanteous barge was sho, — 
‘Still at rest on the sandy beach, 

Fost beyond the billow's reach ; 

Bat he 

‘Wes the restless, seething, stormy sea! 


Ah, how skilful grows tho hand 
‘That obsyeth Love's command! 

Tt is the heart, and not the brain, 
‘That to tho bighost doth attain, 
And he who followeth Love's behest 
Par exceedeth all the reat ! 


Thus with the rising of the sun 

‘Was the noble task begun, 

Ani soon throughout the ship-yard's bounds 
Were heard the intermingled sounds 
Of axos and of mallets, plied 

With vigorous arms on every side! 
Plied so deftly and so well, 

‘That, ere the shadows of evening fell, 
‘The keel of oak for a noble ship, 
Scarfed and bolted, straight and strong, 
‘Was lying ready, and stretched along 
‘The blocks, well placed upon the slip. 
Happy, thrice happy, every one 

‘Who sces his labour well bogun, 

And not perplexed and multiplied, 

By idly waiting for time and tide! 


And when the hot, long day was o'er, 
The young man at the Master's door 
‘Sat with the maiden calm and still. 
And within the porch, « little more 





Tie MN LOING OF THY siti 


And around tho bows and along the side 
‘The heavy hammers and mallets pliod, 

‘Till afier many a weok, at length, 
Wonderful for form and strength, 

Sublime in its enormous bulk, 

Loomed aloft the shadowy hulk! 

Avil around it columns of smoke, upwreathing, 
Rese from the boiling, bubbling, seething 
Caldron, that glowed, 

Al overflowed 

With the black tar, heated for the sheathing. 
And amid the clamours 

Of clattering hammers, 

He who listened heard now and then 

‘The song of the Master and his men :— 


“ Build me straight, O worthy Master, 
Stanuch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
‘That shall tough at all dissster, 
And with wavo and whirlwind wrestle!" 


With oaken brace and copper band, 

Lay the radder on the sand, 

That, like a thought, shoald have control 
‘Over the movement of the whole ; 

‘And near it the anchor, whose giant hand 
Would reach down and grapple with the land, 
And immorable and fast 

Hold the great ship against the bellowing blast ! 
And at the bows an image stood, 

By a cunning artist carved in wood, 

‘With robes of whito, that far behind 

Scomed to be fluttering in the wind. 
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It was not shaped in a classic mould, 

Not like a Nymph or Goddess of old, 

Or Naiad rising from the water, 

But modelled from the Master's daughter! 
On many a dreary and misty night, 

"T will be seen by the rays of the signal light, 
Speeding along through the rain and the dark, 
Like a ghost in its snow-white sark, 

The pilot of some phantom bark, 

Guiding the vessel, in its flight, 

By a path none other kuows aright! 


Behold, at last, 

Each tall and tapering mast 
Is swung into its place; 
Shrouds and stays 

Holding it firm and fast! 


Long ago, 

In the deer-haunted forests of Maine, 
When upon mountain and plain 

Lay the snow, 

They fell,—those lordly pines ! 

‘Whose grand, majestic pines ! 

"Mid shouts and cheers 

The jaded steers, 

Panting beneath the goad, 

Dragged down the weary, winding road 
‘Those captive kings so straight and tall, 
‘To be shorn of their streaming hair, 
And, naked and bare, 

To feel the stress and the strain 

Of the wind and the reeling main, 





THE DOWLING OF rie SMP. 


Whose roar 
Would remind them for overmore 
‘Of their native forests they should not see again, 


And everywhere 

‘The slender, graceful spars 

Poise aloft in the air, 

And at the mast-head, 

White, blue, and red, 

A fing unrolls the stripes and stars. 

Ah! when the wanderer, lonely, friendless, 


Tn foreign harbours shall behold 
‘That fag unrolled, 

"T will bo as a friondly hand 
Stretched out from his native land, 
Pilling his heart with memories swe 


All is finished ! and at longth 

Hos come the bridal day 

Of boauty and of strength. 

To-day the vessel shall be launched { 
With feecy clouds the sky is blanched, 
And o'er the bay, 

Slowly, in all his splendoura dight, 
‘The great sun rises to behold the sight. 


‘The ocean old, 

Centuries old, 

Strong as youth, and as uncontrolled, 
Paces restless to and fro, 

Up and down tho sands of gold. 

His beating heart is not at rest; 
‘And far and wide, 








THE BUILDING OF THE sntP. 


Spake, with accents mild and clear, 
Words of warning, words of choor, 

But tedious to the bridegroom's ear. 

He know the chart 

Of the sailor's heart, 

All its pleasures and its griefis, 

All its shallews and rocky reefs, 

All those secret currents, that flow 

With such resistloss undertow, 

And lift and drift, with terrible force, 
‘The will from its moorings and its course. 
‘Therefore he spake, and thus said ho :— 


* Like unto ships far off at sea, 
Ontwand, or homeward Lound, are wo. 
Bofore, bebind, and all around, 

Floats and swings the horizon's bound, 
Seems at its distant rim to riso 

And climb tho crystal wall of the skies, 
And then again to tum and sink, 

As if we could slide from its outer brink, 
Ak! it is not tho ses, 

Tt fs not the sea that sinks and shelves, 
But oursclyes 

‘That rock and rise 

With endless and uneasy motion, 

Now touching the very skios, 

Now sinking into the depths of ocean. 
Abt if our souls but poise and swing 
Like the compnss in its brazen ring, 
Ever level and ever truc 

‘To the toil and the task wo have to do, 
We shall sail sccurely, and safely reach 
‘The Fortunate Isles, on whose shining beach 


7 
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The sights we see, and the sounds wo hear, 
Will bo thoso of joy and not of fear!’ 


‘Then the Master, 

With a gesture of command, 

Waved his hand; 

And at the word, 

Loud and suddon there was heard, 

All around them and below, 

The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
Knocking away the shores and spurs. 
And see! she stirs! 

Sho starts,—she moves,—she seems to feel 
‘The thrill of lifo along hor keel. 

And, spurning with her foot the ground, 
With one exulting, joyous bound, 

She leaps into the ocean's arms! 


And lo! from the assembled crowd 
There rose a shout, prolonged and loud, 
That to the ocean seeniod to say,— 
“Take her, O bridegroom, old and grey, 
Take her to thy protecting arms, 

With all her youth and all her charmsi™ 


How beautiful she is! How fair 
She lies within those arma, that press 
Her form with many a soft caress 
Of tenderness and watchful care! 


Sail forth into the sea, O ship ! 

Through wind and wave, right onward steer! 
‘The moistened eyo, the trombling lip, 

Are not the signs of doubt or fear 





‘THE BUILDING OF THE SIP 
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Bail forth into the sea of lifo, 

O gentle, loving, trusting wife, 
And safe from all adveruity 
Upon the bosom of that soa 

‘Thy comings and thy goings be! 
For gentleness and love and trast 
Prevail o'er angry wave and gust! 
And in the wreck of noble lives 
‘Something immortal still survives! 


‘Thou, too, snil on, O Ship of Stato! 

Sail on, O Ustox, strong and great 
Hamanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of fature years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 

‘We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workmen wrought thy rits of steal, 
‘Who made each mast, and sail, and ropo, 
‘What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a hoat 

‘Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shook, 
'T is of the wave and not the rock; 

'T is but the flapping of the suil, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

Tn spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

Tn spite of false lights on the shoro, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast tho sea! 

‘Our hearts, our hopes, aro all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
‘Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 

Are ail with thee,—are all with thee! 





a 


BY THE SbAsinE, 


In cach sail that skims tho horizon, 
In each landward-blowing breeze, 
I behold that stately gulley, 
Hear those mournful melodies; 


‘Till my soul is full of longing 
For the socrot of the sea, 

And the heart of the great ovean 
Sonds a thrilling pulse through me. 


TWILIGHT. 


‘Tu twilight is ead and cloudy, 
The wind blows wild and free, 

And like the wings of sea-birds 
Flash the white caps of the sea 


But in the fisherman's cottage 
‘There shines a ruddior light, 

And a little face nt the window 
Poors out into the night. 


Close, close it is pressed to the window, 
As if thone childish eyes 

Were looking into the darkness, 
‘To see some form ariso. 


And « woman's waving shadow 
Is passing to and fro, 

Now rising to the ceiling, 
Now bowing and bending low 


THe BECKET OF THE sa. 


Bails of silk and ropes of sendal, 
‘Such as gleam in ancient lore; 

And the singing of the sailors, 
And the answer from tho shore! 


Most of all, the Spanish balla 
Haunts Yne oft, and tarries long, 
Of the noble Count Arnaldes. 
Anil the sailor’s mystic song, 


Like the long waves on a sea-beach, 
Where the sand as silver shines, 

With s soft, monotonous cadence, 
Flow its unrhymed lyric lines ;— 


Tolling how the Count Arnalios, 
With his hawk upon his hand, 

Saw a fair ond stately galley, 
Steering onward to the land ;— 


How he heard the ancient helmsman 
Chant a song so wild and clear, 

‘That the sailing sea-bird slowly 
Poised upon tho mast to hear, 


Till his soul was fall of longing, 
And he cried, with impulse strong,— 
“ Helmsman ! for the love of heaven, 
Teach me, too, that wondrous song!" 


“Wouldst thou,"—so the helmsraan answeree 
“ Learn the secrot of the sca? 

Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery !" 





THE Layintowsn. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


Tue rocky ledge runs far into the sea, 
And on its outer point, some miles away, 
‘The Lighthouse lifts its massive masonry, 
A pillar of fire ly night, of cloud by day, 


Even at this distance I can see tho tides, 
Uphoaving, break unheard alang its base, 

A speechless wrath, that rises and subsides 
Tn tho white lip and tremor of tho face, 


And as the evening darkens, lo! how Wight, 
‘Throngh the deep purple of the twilight air, 

Boams forth the sudden raliance of its light 
With strange, unearthly eplendour in its glare! 


Not one along; from each projecting capo 
And perilous reof slong the occan’s vergo, 

Starts into life a dim, gigantic shape, 
Holding its lantern o'er the restless surge. 


Like the it giant Christopher it standa 
Upon the brink of the tempestuous ware, 

Wading fnr out among the rocks and sands, 
‘The night-o’ertaken marinor to save. 


‘And the great ships sail outward and return, 
Bening ant bowing o'er the billowy ewells, 
And ever joyful, na they wee it barn, 
Thoy wave their silent welcomes and farcwolls 
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“ Sail on!" it says, “sail on, yo stately ships! 
And with your floating bridge the ocean epan ; 
Be mino to guard this light from all eclipse, 
Be yours to bring man nearer unto man!" 


THE FIRE OF DRIFT-WOOD. 


We sat within the farm-louse old, 
Whose windows, looking o'er the bay, 

Gave to the sea-broczo, dump and cold, 
An easy entrance, night and day, 


Not far away we saw tho port,— 
‘The strange, old-fashioned, silent tovrn,— 
‘The light-honse,—tho dismantled fort,— 
‘The wooden houses, quaint and brown, 


We sat and talked until the night, 
Descending, filled the little room ; 
‘Our faces faded from the sight, 
Our voices only broke the gloom. 


We spake of many a vanished scene, 
Of what we once had thought and said, 
Of what had been, and might have been, 
And who was changed, and who was doad ; 


And all that fills the hearts of frionds, 
When first they feel, with secret pain, 
Their lives thenceforth bave separate onda 

And never can be one again ; 





HY THE SEASINE. 


Tho first slight swerving of the heart, 
That words aro powerless to oxpross, 


Or say it in too great excess. 


Tho very tones in which we spake 
Had something strange, I could bat mark; 
The leaves of memory seemed to make 
A mournful rustling in the dark. 


Jiod the words upon our lips, 
As suddenly, from_out the fire 
Built of the wreck of stranded ships, 
‘The flames would leap and then expire. 


And, as t splendour flashed ani filed, 
We thonght of wrecks upon the main,— 


Of ships dismasted, that were hailed 
And sent no.answer back again, 


Tho windows, rattling in their frames,— 
‘The ocean, roaring up the beach— 

Tho gusty blast,—the Lickéring flames — 
All mingled vaguely in our speech; 


Until they mado thomsolves a part 

Of fancies floating through the brain, — 
The long-lost ventures of the hoart, 

‘That send no answers back again. 


O flames that glowed! O hearts tlt yearned 
They were indeed too much akin, 

The drift-wood fire without that burned, 
The thoughts that burned and glowod within. 
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RESIGNATION. 


Taese is no flock, however watched and tended 
Bat one dead lamb is thero! 

‘Lhore is no fireside, howsce'er defended, 
But bas one vacant chair! 


‘The air is full of furewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead; 

‘The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 
Will not be comforted? 


Let us be patient! These eevere afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

Bat oftentimes celestial benodictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


We seo but dimly through the mists and vapours, 
Amid these earthly damps 

What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers 
May be heaven's distant lamps. 


‘There isno Death! What scoms so is transition ; 
‘This life of mortal breath 

Ts but a suburb of the life Elysian, 
Whose portai we call Death, 
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She is not desd,—the child of our affection,— 
But gone unto that school 

Whore sho no longer neeils our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth rule 


Tu that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 
By guardian angels led, 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 
She lives, whom we call dead. 


Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air: 

Year after year, her tender steps pursuing, 
Behold her grown moro fair. 


‘Thus do wo walk with her, and keep unbroken 
The bond which natare gives, 

Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives. 


Not asa child shall wo again behold her ; 
For when with raptures wild 

Tn our embnwces wo again enfold her, 
She will not be s child; 


But a fair maidon, in hor Father's mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace ; 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion 
Shall wo Behold her face. 


Avd though at times impetuous with emotion 





Tan pHILERD. 


We will be patient, and assuage the fooling 
‘We may not wholly stay; 

By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
‘The grief that must hare way 


THE BUILDERS. 


“Att are architects of Fate 
Working in these walls of Time, 


Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is, or low; 
Each thing in its place is best ; 
Anil what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rost. 


Por the structure that we raise, 
‘Time is with matorials filled ; 
Our todays and yesterdays 
Aro the blocks with which wo build. 


‘Truly shapo and fashion theso; 
Leave no yawning gaps between; 

‘Think not, because no man scea, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


Tn the older days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest caro 
Each roitiute and unseen part; 

For tho Gods soo everywhore, 





DY THE FIRESIDE. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 

Make the house, where Gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 


Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways, where tho feet 
Stumble as they seek to\elimb 


Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 


Shall to-morrow flnd its place. 


‘Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the oye 
Secs the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 


SAND OF THE DESERT IN AN NOUR 
GLASS. 


A uasprut of red sand, from the hot clime 
Of Amb deserts brought, 

Within this glass becomes the spy of Tin 0, 
The minister of Thought. 


How many weary centuries bas it ! en 
About those deserts blown ! 

How many strange vicissitades has seem, 
How many histories known | 





BAND OF Tith DuskhT. 


Perkaps the camels of the Ishmaclite 
‘Trampled and passod it oer, 

When into Egypt from the patriarch’s sight 
His favourite son they bore. 


Perhaps tho fect of Moses, burnt and bare, 
Crushed it beneath their treed ; 

Or Pharioh’s flashing wheels into the air 
Scattored it as they sped ; 


Or Mary, with the Christ of Nazareth 
Held close in her caress, 

Whose pilgrimage of hope and love and faith 
Nlumed the wilderness ; 


Or anchorites beneath Engaddi’s palms 
Pacing the Red Sea beach, 

And singing slow their old Armenian psalms 
In halfarticulate speech ; 


Or caravans, that from Bassora’s gato 
With westward steps depart; 

Or Mecca's pilgrims, confident of Fate, 
And resolute in heart! 


‘These have passed. over it, ur may have passed ! 
Now in this erystal tower 

Imprisoned by some curious hand at last, 
It counts the passing hour. 


And ss I gaze, these narrow walls expand ; 
Before my dreamy oye 

Stretches the desert with its shifting sand, 
Its unimpeded sky, 


u 
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And borne aloft. by the sustaining blast, 
‘This little golden thread 

Dilates into « column high and vast, 
A form of fear and dread. 


And onward, and across thé setting sum, 
Across the boundless plain, 

The column and its broader shadow run, 
Till thought pursues in vain. 


Tho vision vanishes! ‘These walla aguin 
Shut out tho lurid sun, 


Shut ont tho hot, immeasurable plain ; 
Tho half-hour’s sand is rant 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE 


i. shadows fall 
‘rom the lindens tall, 

That lift aloft their massive wall 
Against the southern sky ; 


And from the realms 

Of the shadowy elms 

A tido-liko darkness overwhelms 
The fields that round us lic. 


But the night is fair, 
And everywhere 
A warm, soft vay 
ounds seem near; 





BIEDS OF PASSAGE 


Ani above, in the light 

Of the star-lit night, 

Swift birds of passage wing their flight 
‘Through the dewy atmosphero 


T hear the leat 

Of their pinions fleot, 

As from the land of snow and sleet 
They seck a southern lea, 


I bear the ery 
Of their voices high 


Falling dreamily through the sky, 
But their forms I cannot see 


Oh, say not so! 

‘Those sounds that flow 

To murmurs of delight and woo. 
Come not from wings of birds 


‘They are the throngs 

Of tho poet's songs, 

Murmurs of pleasures, and pains, and wrongs 
‘The sound of winged words 


This is the cry 

Of souls, that high 

‘On toiling, beating pinious, fly, 
Seeking a warmer climo, 


From their distant flight 
‘Through realms of light 
Te falls into our world of night, 
With tho murmuring sound of rhyme. 
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JHE OPEN WINDOW 


Tue old house by the lindens 
Stood silent in the shade, 

And on the gravelled pathway 
‘The light and shadow played. 


I saw the nursery windows 
Wide open to the air ; 

Bat the faces of the children, 
‘Thoy wero no longer there 


"The large Newfoundland house-dog 
Was standing by the door ; 

He looked for his little playmates, 
Who would return no more. 


‘They walked not under the lindens, 
‘They playod not in the ball ; 

But shadow, and silence, and sadness, 
Were banging over all. 


The birds sang in the branches, 
With sweet, familiar tone ; 

But the voices of the children 
Will be heard in dreams alone! 


And the boy that walked beside me 
He could not understand 

Why closer in mine, ah! closer, 
I pressed his warm, soft hund | 





KING WITLAN's DRINSIXG-HORN, 


KING WITLAF'S DRINKING-HORN 


Wrrtar, a king of the Saxons, 
Ere yet his last he breathed, 

To the merry monks of Croyland 
His drinking-horn bequesthed,— 


‘That, whenever they sat at their revels, 
And drank from tho golden bowl, 
‘They might remember the donor, 
Ani brosthe a prayer for his soul 


So ant they once at Christmas, 
Anil bade the goblet pass; 

Tn their beards the red wine glistenod 
Like dewdrops in tho, grass. 


They drank to the soul of Witlaf, 
Thoy drank to Christ the Lord, 
And to each of the Twelve Apostles, 

Who bed preachod his holy word. 


‘They drank to tho Saints and Martyrs 
OF the dismal days of yore, 

And as goon a the horn was empty 
They remembered one Saint mare, 


And the reader droned from the pulpit, 
‘Like the murmur of many bees, 

The legend of good Saint Guthlac, 
Awd Saint Basil's homilies ; 








PEGASUS Ty FOUND 


From a distant Eastern island 

Had the precious wood been brought ; 
Day and night the anxious master 

At his toil untiring wrought ; 


‘Till, discouraged and desponding, 
‘Sat he now in shadows deep, 
And the day's humiliation 
Found oblivion in sleep. 


‘Then a voice cried, “ Rise, O master! 
From the burning brand of oak 


Shape the thought that stirs within theo!" 
And the startled artist woko,— 


Woke, and from the smoking embers 
Seized and quenched the glowing wood ; 

And thorofrom’ ho carved an imago, 
And he saw that it was good. 


© thou sculptor, painter, poet! 
‘Take this lesson to thy heart : 

‘That is best which lieth nearest ; 
Shape from that thy work of art 


PEGASUS IN POUND 


Oxcx into a quiet village, 
Without haste and without heed, 
Tn tho golden prime of morning, 
Stmyed the poot’s winged steed 
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Tt was Agmume, and incessant 

Piped the quails from shocks and shearoe, 
And, Eke Kring coals, the apples 

Barned among the withering leaves 


Loud the clamorces bell was ringing 
Prom its belfry gaunt and grim: 

‘T was the daily call to Isbour, 
Nota triumph meant for him, 


Not the less he saw the landscape, 
In its gleaming vapour veiled ; 
Not the less be breathed the odours 
That the dying leaves exhaled. 


Thus, upon the village comton, 
By the school-boys he was found; 
And the wise men, in their wisdom, 
Put him strtightwuy into pound, 


Then the sombre village crier, 
Ringing Joad his brazen bell, 

Wandered down the street proclaiming 
There was an estray to ell. 


And the curious country pooplo, 
Rich and poor, and young and obd, 
Cuimo in haste to see this wondrous 


Winged steed, with mane af gold 


Thus the day pasted, and the evening 
Fell, with vapours cold and dim; 

But it brought no food nor shelter, 
Brought no straw nor stall, for him 





PRGAges 1X POUND. 


Patiently, and still expectant, 
Looked ho through tho wooden bars, 
Saw the moon rise o'er the landscape, 
Saw the tranguil, pationt stans ; 


‘Till at length the bell at midnight 
Sounded from its dark abode, 

And, from out a neighbouring farm-yard 
Loud the cock Alectryon crowed, 


‘Then, with nostrils wide distended, 
Breaking from his iron chain, 
And unfolding far his pinions, 
To those stars he soared again, 


On the morrow, whon the village 
Woke to all its toil and caro, 

Lo! the strange steed had departed, 
And they know not when nor whero 


But thoy found, upon tho groensward 
Where his struggling hoofs had trod, 

Pare and bright, a fountain flowing 
From the hoof-marks in the sod. 


From that hour, the fount unfailing 
Gladdons tho whole region round, 
Strengthening all who drink its waters, 

While it soothes them with its sound 
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TEGNER'S DRAPA. 


T weann a voice, that cried, 
“ Balder the Beautiful 

Is doad, is dend !'* 

And through the misty air 
Passed like tho mournful ery 
Of sunward-sailing cranes. 


T saw the pallid corpso 
. Of the dead sun 

Borne through the Northorn aky, 
Blasts from Niffelheim 

Lifted the sheeted mists 

Around him as he passed: 


And the voice for orer eriod, 
“ Balder the Beautiful 

Ts dead, is dead!" 

And died away 

Through the dreary night, 
In accents of despair. 


Baller the Beautiful, 

God of the summer sun, 

Fairest of all the Gods! 

Light from his forehead beamed, 
Runes wero upon his tongue, 

As on the warrior’s sword 





TRoNER's DRAPA. 


All things in carth and air 
Pound were by magic apell 
Never to do him harm; 
Even the plants and stones ; 
All save the mistletoe, 

‘The encred mistletoo! 


Honder, the blind old God, 
Whose feet are shod with silence, 
Piereod through that gentle breast 
With his sharp spear, by fraad 
Made of the mistletoe, 

‘The accursed mistletoe! 


‘They laid him in his ehip, 
With horse and barnoss, 
As on a funeral pyre. 
Odin placed 

A ring upon his finger, 
And whispered in his ear 


‘They Inunched the burning ship! 
Tt floated far away 

Over the misty sea, 

‘Til like the sun it seemed, 
Sinking beneath tho waves 
Balder returned no more! 


So perish the old Gods! 

But out of tho sea of Timo 
Rises a new land of song, 
Piirer than the old. 

‘Ovor its meadows green 

Walk the young bards and sing. 
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Build it again, 

O ye banis, 

Fairer than before f 

Ye fathers of the new race, 
Feed upon morning dew, 
Sing the nete Song of Love! 


The law of force is dead! 
The law of love prevails! 
‘Thor, the thunderer, 

Shall rule the earth no more, 
No more, with threats, 
Challenge the meek Christ. 


Sing no more, 

O ye bands of the North, 
Of Vikings and of Jarls! 
Of the days of Bld 
Preserve the freedom only, 
Not the doods of blood! 


SONNET 
Os mk KOSTA RoRADIWN FRO STARR 


Tous evenings ! all too swiftly spod ! 
ng us heirs to amplest heritages 
Of all the best thoughts of the greatest sages, 
And giving tongues unto the silent dead! 
How our hearts glowod and trembled as she read, 
Interpreting by tones the wondrous pages 
Of the great poet who foreruns the ages, 





THE SINGERS. 


Anticipating all that shall be eaid ! 

© happy Reader! having for thy toxt 

‘The magic book, whose Sibylline leaves have cacght 
‘Tho rarest essence of all homan thought! 

© happy Poot! by no critic voxt! 

How must thy listening spirit now rejoice 

To be interpreted by such a voice! 


THE SINGERS 


Goo sont his Singers upon earth 
With songs of sadness and of mirth, 

‘That they might touch the hearts of men, 
And bring them back to heaven again 


‘The first, youth, with soul of fire, 

Held in bis hand a golden lyre; 

‘Through groves he wandered, and by streams, 
Playing the music of our dreams, 


‘The seeond, with a beardod fnee, 

Stood singing in the marketplace, 
And stirred with accents deep and loud 
‘The hearts of all the listening crowd. 


A grey, old man, the third and last, 
Sang in cathedrals dim and vast, 
While the majestic organ rolled 
Contrition from its moaths of gold 


And those who heard the Singers three 
Disputed which the best might be; 
For still their music seemed to start 
Discordant echoes in each beart. 
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But the great Mastor said, “I see 

No best in kind, but in degree; 

I gave a various gift to each, 

To charm, to strengthen, and to teach. 


“These are the three great chords of might, 
And he whose eur is tuned aright 

Will hear no discord in the threo, 

But the most perfect harmony " 


SUSPIRIA. 


Taxx them, O Doath! and bear away 
Whatever thou canst call thine own | 

Thine image, stamped upon this elay, 
Doth give thee that, but that alone! 


Take them, O Grave! and let them lie 
Folded upon thy narrow shelves, 

Az garments by the soul laid by, 
And precious only to ourselves! 


Take them, O great Eternity! 
Our littlo life is but a gust, 

‘That bonds the branches of thy tree, 
And trails its blossoms in the dust! 





HYMN 


FOR MY BhoTHEK’s CaDtwarion. 


Crater to the young man said : “ Yet one thing more; 
If thou wouldst perfect be, 

Sell all thou hast and give it to the poor, 
And come ani follow me!” 


Within this tomple Christ agnin, unseen, 


‘Those sacred words hath said, 
And his invisible hands to-day have beon 
Laid on a young man’s head. 


And evermoro beside him on his way 
The unseen Christ shall move, 

‘That he may lean upon his arm and say, 
* Dost thou, dear Lord, approve?” 


Beside him at the marriage-feast shall be, 
‘To make the sceno moro fair; 

Beside him in the dark Gethsemane 
Of pain und midnight prayer. 


© holy trust! O endless sense of reat! 
Like tho beloved John 

Zo lay his head upon the Saviour's breast, 
And thus to journey on! 





THE BLIND GIRL OF CASTEL- 
CUILLE. 


FROM THE GABOOS GF JAIMER. 


Only the Lowland tongue of Seotland might 
Robearse this Little tragedy aright 5 

Let mo attempt it with am Bngllad qalils 
And take, O Meader, for the deed the will. 


L 


Ar the foot of the mountain height 
Whore is perched Oastél-Cuillé, 

When the apple, the plum, and the almond tree, 
In the plain below were growing white, 
This is the song one might perceive 

On a Wednesday morn of Saint Joseph's Eve = 


“ The roads should blossom, the roads should bloom, 
8o fair 2 bride shal! leave her home! 

Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 

So fair a bride shall. pass to-day!" 


This old Te Deum, rustic rites attending, 
Seemed from the clouds descending; 
When lo! a merry company 

Of fosy village girls, clean as the eye, 

Zach one with her attendant swain, 

Came to the cliff, all singing tho same strain ¢ 
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Resembling there, so near unto tho sky, 
Rejoicing angels, that kind Heaven has sent 
For their delight und our encouragement. 

Together blending, 

And soon descending 

‘The narrow sweep 

Of the hillside stecp, 

They wind aslant 

Towards Saint Amant, 

Through leafy alleys 

Of vordurous valleys 

With merry sallios 

Singing their chant : 


“The roads should blossom, the roads should bloom, 
So fair a bride shall Ieave hor home! 

Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 

So fair a bride shall pass to-day!" 


Tt is Baptiste, and his affiancod msiden, 
With garlands for the bridal laden! 


‘The sky was blue; without ono cloud of gloom, 
‘The sun of March was shining brightly, 

And to the ait the freshening wind gave lightly 
Its breathings of perfume 


When one belolds the dasky hedges blossom, 
A rustic bridal, ab! how sweet it is! 
‘To sounds of joyous melodies, 
‘That touch with tenderness the trembling bosom, 
A: band of maidens 
Gasly frolicking, 
A band of youngsters 





BY THE FIRESIDE. 


Wildly rollicking t 
Kissing, 
Caressing, 
With fingers pressing; 
‘Till in the veriest 
Madness of mirth, as they dance, 
‘They retreat and advance, 
Trying whose laugh shall be loudest and 
merriest ; 
While the bride, with roguish eyes, 
Sporting with them, now escapes and crios : 
“ Those who catch me 
Married verily 
This year shall be!” 


And all pursue with eager haste, 
And a)) attain what they pursue, 

Aud touch her pretty apron fresh and nev, 
And the linen kirtle round her waist. 


Meanwhile, whence comes it that among 
These youthful maidens fresh and fair, 
So joyous, with such laughing air, 
Baptiste stands sighing, with silent tongue, 
And yet the bride is fair and young! 
Is it Saint Joseph would say to us all, 
"That love, o'er-hasty, precedeth a fall ? 
Oh, no! for a maiden frail, I trow, 
Nevor bore 60 lofty @ brow! 
What lovers! they give not a single caress 
‘To see them so careless and colil to-day, 
‘These are grand people, one would say. 
What ails Baptiste? what grief doth him oppress? 
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It is, that, half-way ap the hill, 

In you cottage, liy whove walls 
Stand the cart-house and the stalls, 
Dwelleth the blind orphan still, 
Daughter of a votoran old; 

And you must know, one year ago, 
‘That Margaret, tho young and tender, 
‘Was the village pride and splendour, 
And Baptiste her lover bold. 

Love, the deceiver, them ensnarod ; 
For them the altar was prepared ; 
Bat, alas! the summer's blight, 


‘The dread disease that none can stay, 
‘The postilenee that walks by night, 
Took the young bride's sight away 


All at the father’s storn command was chaugod ; 
"Their peace was gone, but not their love estranged. 
Wearied at home, ere long the lover fled ; 

Rotarned but three short days ago, 

The golden chain they round him throw, 

Ho is enticed, and onward led 

To marry Angela, and yet 

Ts thinking ever of Margaret. 


hon suddenly a toaidon ried, 
“Anna, Theresa, Mary, Kato! 
Horo comes the cripple Juno!" And by a fountain’e 
side 


A woman, bent and groy with years, 
Under the mulberry-trees appears, 
And all towards her ran, ax foot 
As bail they wings upon their fot 
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Tt is that Jane, the cripple Jane, 
Is a soothsayer, wary and kind. 

She telleth fortunes, and none complain, 
Sho promises one a village swuin, 
Another a happy wodding-day, 

And the bride a lovely boy straightway. 
All comos to pass ns she avers ; 
She never deceives, she never errs. 


But for this once the village seer 
Woars a countenance severe, 

And from beneath her eyebrows thin and white 
Her two eycs flash like cannons bright 
Aimod at the bridegroom in waistcoat blue, 
Who, like a statue, stands in view ; 
Changing colour, as well he might, 

When the beldame wrinkled and grey 

Takes the young bride by the hand, 

And, with tho tip of her reedy wand 

Making the sign of the cross, doth 
“Thoughtloss Angela, beware ! 

Lest, when thou woddest this lalse Widegroom, 
Thou diggest elf a tomb!” 


1 she was sile t dons fair 
h ollen tear; 
little streamlet silver-clear, 
What are two drops of turbid rain? 


Saddened a moment, the bridal train 
Resumed the dance and song agai 
The bridegroom only was pale witl 
And down grean al: 
Of verdurous valleys, 
With merry sallies, 


They sang tho refraig :-— 
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Tho roads should bloswm, tho reads should boon, 
So fair « bride shall leave her home! 

Should Wossom amd bloom with garlands gay, 

So fair a bride shall pass to-day!" 


1! 


And by suffering worn and weary, 
Bat beautifal as some fair angel yet, 

‘Thus lamented Margaret, 

Ts her cottage Jono and dreary :— 


“ He has arrived ! urrived at last! 

Wet Jane has named him not these three days past ; 

Arrived t yet kovps aloof #0 fart 
And knows that of my night ho is the star! 
Koows that lang months I wait alone, benighted, 
And count the moments since he wont away t 
Come! keep the promise of that happier day, 
That 1 may keep tho faith to thee 1 plighted! 
Whit joy have I without thee? what delight? 
Griof wastes my life, ant makes it misery ; 
Day for the others ever, but for me 

Foe ever night! for ever night! 
When he is gone 't is dark! my soul is sad ! 
I saffer! O my God! come, make me glad. 
When ke is near, no thoughts of day intride ; 
Day has blue heavens, but Baptiste hes blue eyes; 
Within them shines for mo a heaven of love, 
A heaven all happiness, like that above, 

No moro of grief!’ no more of Inssitude! 
Earth I forget,—and heaven, and all distresses, 
When seated ty my sido my hand he presses; 

But when alone. remember oy! 
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Where is Baptiste? he hears not when I call! 
* A branch of ivy, dying on the ground, 
T need some bough to twine around | 
In pity come! bo to my suffering kind 1 
Truo lovo, they exy, in griof doth moro abound { 
What when one is blind ? 


“Who knows * perhaps I am forsaken! 
Ab! woo is mo! then bear me to my grave! 

O God! what thoughts within mo waken | 

he will return | I do but rays ! 

Ho will return! I need not fear! 

He e it by our our dear; 

He could not at his own will; 

or perhaps i9 M1! 
heart, in this disguise, 

Prepares for mo some aweet surprise | 

But some one comes! ‘Though blind, my heart can 


ives me not! ‘tis hel "tis he!” 
And the door ajar is set, 
And poor, confiding Margaret 
os, with outatretubed urms, but sightless eyes ; 
“T is only Paul, her brother, who thus cries — 


“ Angela the bride has passed t 
I aaw the wedding guests go by; 

Toll mo, my sister, why were wo not asked ? 
For all aro there but you and I" 


© Angola married! and not send 

To tell her wocret unto met 

Oh, speak! who may the bridegroom be ?™ 
My sistor, 't is Baptiste, thy friend |” 
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A cry the blind girl gavo, but nothing said ; 
A milky whiteness spreads upon her cheeks ; 
An icy hand, as heavy os lead, 
Descending, as her brother speaks, 
Upon her heart, that hus ceased to beat, 
Susponds awhile its life and heat. 
She stands beeide the boy, now sore distressed, 
A wax Madonna ns n poasant dressed. 


At length, the bridal song again 
Brings her back to her sorrow and pain. 


“ Hark! the joyous airs are ringing! 
Sister, dost thou wear them singing? 
How merrily thoy laugh and jest! 
Would we were bidden with the rest! 
T would don my hose of homespun grey, 
And my doublet of linen striped and gay; 
Perhaps they will come ; for they do not wod 
‘Till to-morrow at seven o'clock, it is said!" 
“ Tknow it!" answered Margaret ; 

Whom the vision, with aspect black as jet, 
Mastered again; and its hand of ico 

Held her heart crushed, as in a vice! 
“Paul, be not sad! "Tis a holiday ; 
‘To-morrow put on thy doublet gay! 
But loaxe me now for « whilo alone.” 
‘Away, with a hop and s jump, went Paul, 
And, a8 he whistled along the hall, 
Entered Jane, the crippled crone, 


“Holy Virgin! what dreadful heat ! 
Tam faint, and weary, and out of breath | 
But dou art coldj—art chill as death; 


au 
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My little friend ! what ails theo, sweet?’ 
“Nothing! I heard them singing home the bride ; 
And, listened to the song, 
I thought my tarn wonld come ere long, 
‘Thou knowest it is at Whitsuntido. 
Thy cards forsooth can nover Mio, 
To me such joy they prophesy, 
‘Thy skill shall vaunted far and wide 
When they behold him at my side. 
And, poor Baptiste, what sayest thou ? 
It must seem long to him j—methinks I sce him 
now!" 
Jane, shuddering, her hand doth press : 
“Thy love T cannot all approv 
‘We must not trust too much to happiness ;— 
Go, pray to God, that thou mayst love him Tess 1” 
“The more I pray, the more I love! 
Tt is no sin, for God is on my sid 
It was enough; and Jaue no more replied. 


Now to all hopo her heart is barred and cobil; 
But to deceive the beldame old 
She takes a swoot, contented air 
Spoaks of foul weather or of fair, 
At every word the maiden emilea! 
‘Thus tho boguiler she beguiles; 
So that, departing at the evening’s close, 
Sho says, “s he may bo sarod; sho nothing 
knows 


Poor Jano, tho cunning sorceress ! 
Now that thou wouldst, thou art no prophetess; 
‘This morning, in tho fulness of thy heart, 
Thou wast so, far beyond thine art t 
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It 


Now rings the Lell, nine times reverberating, 

And the white daybreak, steuling up the sky, 

Sees in two cottages two maidens waiting, 
How differently ! 





Queen of a day, by flatterers caressed, 
The one puts on her cross and crown, 
Decks with a huge bouquet her breast, 
And flaunting, fluttering up and down, 
Looks at herself, and cannot rest 


The other, blind, within her little room, 
Has neither crown nor flower's perfume; 
Bat in their stead for something gropes apart, 
That in a drawer's recess doth lie, 
And, ‘neath her bodice of bright scarlet dye, 
Convulsive clasps it to her heart. 


The one, fantastic, light as air, 
"Mid kisses ringing, 
And joyous singing, 

Forgets to say her morning prayer! 


‘The other, with cold drops upon her brow, 
Joins her two hands, and kneels upon the floor, 
And whispers, as her brother opes the door, 
“0 God! forgive me now!” 


And then the orphan, young and blind, 
Conducted by her brother’s hand, 

‘Towards the church, through paths unscannod, 
With tranquil air, her way doth wind. 
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Odours of laarel, making ber faint and palo, 
Round her at times exhalo, 

And in the sky as yet no sunny ray, 
But brumal vapours grey. 


Near that castle, fair to see, 
Crowded with sculptures old, in every part, 

Marvels of nature and of art, 

And proud of its name of high degree, 
A little chapel, almost bare 
At the base of the rock, is builded there; 
All glorious that it lifts aloof, 
Above each jealous cottage roof, 


Its sacred summit, swept by autumm gales, 
And its blackened steeple high in air, 
Round which the osproy seroams and saila 


“ Paul, lay thy noisy rattle byt” 
Thus Margaret said. “ Where are we? we ascend!” 
"Yes: soest thou not our journey’s end ? 
Efearest not the osprey from the belfry cry ? 
‘The hideous bird, that brings ill luck, wo know! 
Dost thou remember when our father anid, 
The night we watched beside his bed, 
* O daughter, I am weak and low! 
Take care of Paul; I feel that I am dying!’ 
And thou, and he, and I, all fell to crying? 
‘Then on the roof the osprey screamed aloud ; 
And here they brought our futher in his shroud. 
‘There is his grave; there stands the cross we set; 
Why dost thou clasp me so, dear Margaret ? 
Come int The bride will be here soon: 
Thou tremblest! © my God! thou art going te 
swoon!” 
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She could no more,—thw blind girl, weak and weary! 
A voice seemed crying from that grave #0 dreary, 
“ What wouldst thou do, my daughter ?"—and she 
wtarted ; 

And quick recoiled, aghast, faint-hearted ; 
But Paul, impatient, urges over mora 

Her steps towards the open door; 
And when, beneath her fect, the unhappy maid 
‘Crushes the Inure} near the house immortal, 
And with her head, as Paul talks on again, 

‘Touches the crown of filigrane 

Suspended from the low-arched portal, 

No more restrained, no more afraid, 


Sho walks, as for a feast arrayed 
And in the ancient chapel’s sombre night 
‘They both aro let tonight, 


At length the bell, 
With booming sound, 
Sends forth, resounding round, 
Tts hymeneal peal o'er rock and down the dell. 
Tt is broad day, with sunshine and with rain, 

And yet the guests delay not long, 

For soon arrives tho bridal train, 

And with it brings the village throng. 


Tn 80: \h, deceit maketh no mortal gay, 

For lo! Baptiste on this triumphant day, 
Mote as an idiot, sad as yester-morning, 
"Thinks only of the boldame’s words of warning. 


And Angela thinks of her cross, I wis; 
To bow bridoisall! ‘Uhe protty lisper 
Peels her hoart swell to heur all round lier whisper, 
# Uliiw beatiful! how bewrtifut eh i! 
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Bat sho must calin that giddy head, 

For already the Mass in gaid; 

At the holy table stands tho priest; 
The wedding ring is essed ; Baptiste roceives it; 
Ere on the finger of the bride he loaves it, 

He must pronounce one word at least! 

is spoken ; and sudden at the groomenian’s side 
“T is he!" a well-known voice Iss cried. 
And while the wedding guests all hold their breath, 
Opes the confessional, and the blind gitl, see! 
“ Baptiste,” she said, “since thou hast wished my 
death, 

As holy water be my blood for thee!” 


And calmly in the airs lonife suspended ! 
Doubtless ber guardian angel near attended, 
For anguish did its work so well, 
‘That, ere the fatal stroke descended, 

Liftless she fell ! 


At eve, instead of bridal versa, 
The De Profundis filled the nir; 
Decked with flowers a simple hears 
To the charehyant forth thoy be 
Village girls in robes of snow 
Follow, weeping as they go; 
Nowhere was a smile that day, 

No, ah, no! for each one seemed to say -— 


“The roads should mourn and be veiled in gloom, 
So fair « corpse shall leave its home! 

Should mourn and should weop, als, woll-avny f 

So fair a corpse shall pass to-day!” 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
FeoM THA SOK! ROTABUIONON DR GUE BAREZAE 


1 wean along our street 
Pass the minstrel throng 
Hark! thoy. play 80 sweet, 
On their hantboys, Christmas songs! 
Let us by the fire 
higher 
ill the night expire ! 


Tn December ring 
Every day the chimes; 
Low! the g! sing 
In the stroots their merry rhymos 
Let us by the fi 
ever higher 


Sing them till the night exp 


Shepherds at the grange, 
Where tho Babe was born, 
Sang, with many o change 
Christmas carols until morn. 
Let us by fire 
Ever higher 
ing therm till the night oxpirc 


These gooil people 
Songs devout and aw 
While the rafters ran 
Thore they stood with freczing fect 
Let us by the fire 
Evar higher 
Sing thom till tho night expire 
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Nuns in frigid cells 
At this holy tide, 
For want of something else, 
Christmas songs at times have tried 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire! 


Washerwomen old, 
‘To the sound they beat 
Sing by rivers cold, 
With uncovered heads and feet, 
Let us by the fire 
Tver higher 
Sing them till the night expire. 


Who by the fireside stands 
Stamps his feet and sings ; 
But he who blows his hands 
Not so gay a carol brings 
Lot us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire! 
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THE SPANISH STUDEN'. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I. The Couwr ov Lana's Chawberr, Night, The 
Cousr in Ais dressing-gows, smoking and convernay with 
Dow Canzos. 


Lara, You were not at the play to-night, Don 
Curtos ; 

How happened it? 

Dow C. I had engagements elsewhere 
Pray who was there? 

Lara. Why, all the town and court. 
The house was crowded ; and the busy fans 
Among the gayly-dresed oud perfumed ladies 
Flutterod like butterflies among the flowers, 
There was the Countess of Medina Celi; 
‘The Goblin Lady with her Phantom L 
Her Lindo Don Diego; Dofia Sol, 
And Dofia Serafina, and her cousins. 

Don ©. What was the play? 

Lara. Tt was a dul) affair; 
‘One of those comedies in which you see, 
As Lope says, the history of the world, 
Brought down from Genesis to the Day of Judgment. 
Thore wete three duels fought in the first act, 

: 
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Of inconsidorate youth, is to Le held 
A model for her virtue? 

Don C. You forget 
She isa Gipsy girl. 

Lara And thorefore won 
‘Tho easier. 

Don C, Nay, not to be won at all! 

‘The only virtue that'a Gipsy prizes 

Is chastity, That is hor only virtuo. 

Dearer than life she holds it. I remember 
A Gipsy wonn, a vile, shamoless bawd, 
Whose craft was to betray the young and fair; 
And yot this woman was above all bribes. 
Aud when a noble lord, touched by hor beauty,— 
‘The wild and wizard beauty of hor race,— 
Offered hor gol to be what she made othors, 
Sho tumed upon him, with a look of scorn, 
Anil emote him in the face! 

Lara. And doos that prove 
‘Phat Preciosa is above suspicion ? 

Don @. It proves « nobluman may be repulsed 
When he thinks conquest easy. I believe 
‘That woman, in her deepest degradation, 

Holds something sacrod, something undefiled, 
Some pledge and keepsake of her higher nature, 
Ani, like the diamond in the dark, retains 
Some quenchless gleam of the celestial light! 

Lara, Yot Precitea would havo taken the golil. 

Don ©. (rising). ¥ do vot think so. 

Lara, T am euro of it 
But why this haste? Stay yet a little longer, 
And fight the huttles of your Dulcines. 

Don G. "Tis Inte. I must Legone, for if T stay 
You will not be persuaded. 
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Lara. ‘Yes; persuade me. 
Don C No ono so deaf as he who will not bear! 
Lara. No one so blind as he who will not see! 
Don C. And so good night. I-wish you pleasant 
dreams, 
And greater faith in woman, (Beit, 
Lara, Greater faith ! 
T have the greatest faith; for I believe 
Victorian is her lover, I believe 
That I shall be tomorrow; and thereafter 
Another, and another, and another, 
Chasing each other through her zodiae, 
As Taurus chases Aries 
Enter Faaxcrsoo with a casket, 
Well, Francisco, 
What speed with Preciosa? 
Fran. None, my lord. 
She sends your jewels back, and bids mo tell you 
She is not to be purchased by your gold 
Lava, Then I will try some other way to yin hier, 
Pray, dost thou know Victorian ? 
Fran. Yes, my lord; 
T saw him at the jeweller’s to-day. 
Lara, What was he doing there? 
Fran. T saw him buy 
‘A golden ring, that had a ruby in it, 
Lara, Was there another like it? 
Fran, One £0 like it 
I could not choose between them 
Lara. Tt is well. 
‘To-morrow morning bring that ring to me 
Do not forget. Now light me to my bed. [Haeunt 
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SCENE Il. 4 Street in Madrid. Bwter Cutsrs, followed be 
Musicians, with « baypipe, gwitars, axd other instruments, 


Chispa, Abernuncio Satanas! and a plague on 
‘oll lovers who ramble about at night, drinking the 
elements, instead of sleeping quietly in their beds. 
Evory dead man to his cometery, say 1; and ovory 
{friar to his monnstery. Now, here's my master, 
Victorian, yesterday a cow-keepcr, and to-day a gen- 
tletian ; yesterday a student, and to-day a lover; 
gid I must be up later than the nightingale, for os 
the abbot sings so must the sacristan respond. God 
grant he may soon be married, for then shall all 
this sorenading cease. Ay, marry! marry! marry! 
Mother, what does marry mean? It means to spin, 
to bear children, and to weep, my daughter! And, 
of a truth, there is something more in matrimony 
than tho wedding-ring. (To the musicians.) And 
now, gentlemen, Pax vobiscum! as the ess said'to th 
eabbages, Pray, walk this way; and don't hang down 
your houds, It is no disgrace to have an old father 
and a ragged shirt. Now, look you, you are gentle- 
meu who lead the life of crickets ; you enjoy hunger 
by day and noike by night. Yet, I beseech you, for 
this once be not loud, but pathetic; for it is a sore- 
nade to a damsel in bed, and not to the Man in the 
Moon, Your object is not to arouse and terrify, but 
to soothe and bring Jalling dreams. Therefore, each 
shall not play upon his instrument ag if it were the 
only one in the universe, but gently, and with a cor- 
tain modesty, according with the others. Pray, how 
niay Teall thy name, friend ? 

First Mus. Gerdnimo Gil, at your servico. 

Chispa. Every tub amells of the wine that is in it 
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Pray, Gerdnimo, is not, Satuntay an unpleasant day 
with thee ? 

First Mus, Why #0? 

Chispa. Because I have heard it said that Satur 
diy is an unpleasant day with those who have but 
‘one shirt. Moreover, I have seen thee st the tavern, 
and if thou canst rim &s fast xs thou canst drink, T 
should like to hunt hares with thee. What instra- 
ment is that? 

First Mus. An Aragonese bagpipe. 

Chispa. Pray, art thou related to the bagpiper of 
Bajalance, who asked a marayedi for playing, and 
ten for loaving off 2 

Firef Mes. No, your honour. 

Chispa. Iam glad of it. What other instruments 
have we? 

Second and Third Mus. We play the bandurria. 

Chispa. A pleasing instrament. And thou? 

Fourth Mus. The fife. 

Chispa. I like it; it bas a cheerful, soul-stirring 
sound, that soars up to my lady's window like the 
song of aswallow. And you othors? 

Other Mus. We are the singers, please your honour, 

Chispa. You aro too many. Do you think we are 
going to sing mass in the cathedral’ of Cordova? 
Four men can make but little use of one shoo, and I 
see not how you can all sing in one song, But fol 
low mo.along'tho garden wall. ‘That is the way my 
master climbs to:the Indy's window. It is by the 
Vicar’s skirts that the dovil climbs into the belfry. 
Come, follow me, and make no noise. [Exeunt, 
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SCENE TIT, Prxcrosi’s Chamber, She state at the open 
window, 

Pree. How slowly through the lilsc-scented air 
Descends the tranquil moon! Like thistle-down 
‘Pho vapoury clouds float in the peacofal sky’; 

Anil sweetly from yon hollow vaults of shade 

‘The nightingales breathe out their souls in song. 
And hark! what songs of love, what soul-like sounds, 
Answer them from below! 


SERENAD 


Stars of the summer night! 


Far in yon azure deeps, 
Hide, hide your golden light! 
She sloeps! 
My indy sloups ! 
Sleeps ! 


Moon of tho summer night! 

Far down yon western sleepa, 
Sink, sink in silver light! 

She sleeps | 
My lady sloeps! 

Sleeps! 


Wind of the sommir night! 

Where yonder woodbine creepy 
Pold, fold diy pinioms light! 

She aloepa! 
My {nily sleeps! 

Sleeps! 


Dreams of tho summer night! 
‘Tell her, her lower koopa 

Wateh t whilo in elumbers light 
Sho sleeps! 

My lady sleeps! 
Sloeps! 
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Enter Vrerontas by the balcony 


Vict. Poor, little dove! Thou tremblest like a 
leaf! 
Prec, T am 20 frightenod! 'T is for thee T 
tremble! 
I hate to have thee climb that wall by night! 
Did no one see thee ? 
Vict, None, my love, but thon. 
Pree. ‘T is very dangerous; and when thou art 
gone 
I chide myself for letting thoe come here 
‘Thus stealthily by night. Where hast thou been? 


Since yesterday I have no news from thee- 
Vict. Since yesterday I "ve been in Alcala. 
Ere long the time will come, sweet Preciosa, 
When that dull distance shall no more divide us; 
And I no more shall scale thy wall by night 
'To steal « kiss from thee, as I do now. 
Prec. An honest thief, to steal but what thou 


t. 
Vict. And we shall sit together unmolested, 
And words of true love pass from tongue to tongue, 
As singing binds from one bough to another. 
Pree. That were a life indeed to mako time 
envious! 
I knew that thou wouldst visit me to-night. 
I saw thee at the play. 
Vier. Sweet child of airt 
Never did I behold thee so attired 
And garmented in beauty as to-night! 
What hast thou dono to make thee look so fair? 
Pree. Am T not always fair? 
Vice Ay, and so fair 
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‘That I am jealous of all eyes that see thee, 
And wish that they were lind. 

Pree. I heed them not; 
When thou art present, I see none but thee! 

Viet. Thero 's nothing fair nor beautiful, but takes 
Something from thee, that makes it beautiful. 

Prec. And yet thou leavest me for those dusty 

books. 

Viet, Thou comest between me and those beoks 

too often ! 
T nee thy faco in everything I poe ! 
Tho paintings in the chapel wear thy looks, 
‘The canticles are changed to sarabands, 
Awl with tho learned doctors of the achools 
T sea thee dance cuchuclss. 

Prec. Tn good sooth, 

I dance with learned doctors of the schoola 
‘To-morrow morning. 
Viet, And with whom, I pray ? 
Prec, A grve and reverend Cardinal, and his 
Graco 
‘The Archbishop of Toledo. 

Viet, What mad jest 
Is this? 

Perec. It is no jost; indeed it is not. 

Viet, Prithee, explain thyvelf, 

Pree, Why, simply thus. 
‘Thou knowest the Popo has sent here into Spain 
‘To pat a atop to dances on the stage, 

Viet. T have heard it whispered. 

Pree. Now the Cardinal, 
Who for this purpose comes, would fain bebokl 
With his own eyes these dances; and the Archbishop 
Has sent for me —— 
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Viet ‘That thou mayst dance before 
them! 
Now viva Ja cachucha! Tt will breatho 
"The fire of youth into those grey old mou ! 
“Y will be thy prondest conquest t 
Pree, Saving one, 
And yet I fear these dauces will be stopped, 
And Prociosa be ance moro a beggar, 
Viet. ‘The sweetest beygur that eer asked for 
alms; 
With such beseeching eyes, that whan I saw thee 
I gave my heart away! 
Pree. Dost thou remember 
When first we mot ? 
Viet, It was at Cérdova, 
Tu the cathedral garden. ‘Thou wast si 
Under the orange-trees, beside a fountain, 
Pree, “Y was Euster-Sunday. ‘Tho fall-blossomod. 
trees 
Filled all the air with fragrance and with joy. 
‘Tho priests were singing, and the organ sounded, 
And then anon the gre hedral boll. 
It was thé elevation of the Host, 


We both of us fell down upon our knees, 


Under the orange bough 
I nover bad been happ 


Pree. And whén thou wast gone 
I felt an aching here, T did not speak 
pany one that day. But from that day 
dvew hatefal unto mo. 
wmber him no more. Let vot hisshadow 
m thee and m Sweet Preciosa! 
fren then, thougl I was silent! 
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Pree. 1 thonglit 1 xe'er should sce thy face again, 
"Thy fareoll had » sound of sorrow in it, 

Viet. That was tho firstsound in the song of lovo! 
Scarce more than silence js, and yet a sound 

“Tiands of invisible spirits touch the strings 
‘Of that mysterious instruwent, the soul, 
And pilay the prelude of our fate. Wo hear 
Tho voice prophetic, and are not alone 
Pree. That is my faith, Dost thou bolieve these 
warnings 2 

Viet, So faros this. “Our feelings and our thoughts 

‘Tend ever on, anil rest not in the Present. 
As drops of riin fall into some dark well, 
And from below comes a scarce audible sound, 
So fall our thoughts into the dark Hereafter, 

And their mysterious echo reaches us 

Pree. Thave felt it so, but found no words to say it! 
T cannot reason; I can only feel! 

But thou hast language forall thoughts and foclings, 
Thou art a scholar; and sometimes I think 

We cannot walk together in this world | 

‘The distanco that divides us is too groatt 
Meniceforth thy pathway lies among the stars ; 

I must not hold thee back. 

Viet. Thon little seoptic! 
Dost thowstill doubt? What E most prize in woman 
Ts her affections, not her intellect ! 

‘The intellect is finite; but the affections 

Ave infinite, and eatmot be exhausted. 
Compare me with the great men of the earth ; 
Whatam i? Why, a pigmy among giants! 
But if tho lovest,— mark me! [ say lovest, 
The greatest of thy sex excels thee not ! 

‘Tho worlil of the affections is thy world, 
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Not that of man's ambition. Tn that stillness 
Which most becomes a woman, calm and Moly, 
Thou sittest by the fireside of the heart; 

Feoding its ‘Tho eloment of fire 

Is pure, It cannot change nor hide its viatare, 

But burns as brightly in a Gipsy camp 
As inn polace-hall, Art chow convincoil? 

Pree. Yes, th I love thee, as the good tuve 
heaven ; 
Sut not that Iam worthy of that heaven 


How shall I more deserve it? 
View. Loving mor 
Prec, I cannot love thee more; my heart is full 


Viet, Then let it overflow, and £ will deink it, 
As in the summer-time the thirsty sends 
Drink the swift waturs of the Manzanares, 
And still do thirst for more. 
el Watchman (in the Street). Ave Maria 
wrissima! ‘Tis midnight and serene! 
Vict, Hear'st thou that cry? 
Pree. Ie ia a hateful sound, 


9 scare thee from me! 

Tie As the hunter's born 
Duth scare the timid stag, or bark of hounds 
The meor-fowl from his wate 

Pree, Pray, do not got 

Viet. 1 must away to Aleala to-night. 

Think of me when Tam away. 

Pree. Fear not! 

I have 10 thonghts that do not think of thee 

Viet. (giving her a ring). And to remind thee of 

iy love, take thie 
A sorpont, emblen of Bternitys 
A yuliy—nayy a drop of my bonrt’s Mood, 
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Prec, Tt is. an ancient saying. that tho ruby 
Brings gladness to the wearer, aud preserves 
‘The heart pure, and, if laid beneath tho pillow, 
Drives away evil dreams. But thon, alas! 
Tt was a serpent tempted Eve to sin. 
Viet, What convent of barefooted Carmelites 
‘Taught thee so mach theology ? 
Pree, (laying her hand upon his mouth). Hust ! 
Hush! 
Good night! and may all holy angels guard theo! 
Viet. Good night! good night! ‘Thou ast my 
guardian angel! 
T kiave io other anint than thou to pray to! 
(He descends by the balcony.) 
Pree, Tale care, and do not hurt thes, Art thou 
afo? 
Viet. (from the garden). Safe as my lore for thee! 
That art thou safe? 
Othors can climb « balcony hy moonlight 
As wellasT. Pray, shut thy window closo ; 
T nm jealous of the perfamed air of night 
‘hat from this garden climbs to kiss thy lips. 
Pree. (throwing down her handkerchief}. Thou silly 
child! uke this to blind thine eye 
It is my benison! 
Viet. And brings to me 
Sweet fragrance from thy lips, ox the soft wind 
Watts to the out-bound mariner the breath 
Of the beloved land he leaves behind. 
Prec, Make not thy voyago long. 
Viet. To-morrow night 
Shall seo me safe returned. ‘Thou art the star 
‘Wo guide me toan anchorage. Good night! 
My beauteous star! My star of love, good night! 
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Chispa, And I swear to you, by Saint Peter and 
Saint Pant, that itisno such thing. Moreover, your 
supper is like the hidalgo's dinnor, vory littlo meat, 
and a groat deal of table-cloth 

Bal. Ha! ba! bat 

Ohispa, And more noise than nuts 

Bal. Hat bat lia! You most have your joke, 
Master Chisps. But shall I not ask Don Victorian 
im, to take a draught of the Pedro Ximenes ? 

Chispa, No; you might n+ well say “ Don'tyon: 
awant-some? to a dead man, 

Bat, Why doos ho go #0 often to Madrid ? 

Chispa. For the same reason that he eats no 
supper. Hoe is in love, Were you over in love, 
Tialtazar ? 

Bal. I was nover out of it, good Chispa. It has 
been the torment of my life. 

Chiapa. What ! are you on fire, too, olil hay-atack ? 
Whiy, we shall never be able to put you out. 

(without), Chispa ! 

Chispa. Goto Wed, Pero Grullo, for the cocks are 
crowing. 

Viet, Ea! Chispa! Chispa! 

Chia, Eat Seftor. Come with mo, ancient Bal 
tsar, and Uring water for the horses, I will pay for 
the supper to-morrow, [Event 


SOENE ¥. Voorontan's Chawters ef Alenlé. Hyrorrro 
asleep in an arv-chair, He acuhes slowly, 


Hyp. Tmust have been asleep! ay, sound asloop ! 
Anil it wus all ndream. O aleop, sweet sleep! 
Whatever form thou takest, thou art fair, 
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Holling thy goblet filled 
Out of Oblivion's well, a healing draught! 

Tho candles have burned low; it must be lato 
Where o Victorian be? Like Fray Carrillo, 
Tho only place in which one catmot find him 

Is his own cell, Here's his guitar, that schion: 
Feels the caresses of 

Open thy silent lips 


dre Franc 
What do you want of Padre Franctsc 
dhlen 


Nor sins t 


nt and let her ome kn, 
I will shirive leer from overy sims 


Enter Vie x 


Viet. Padre Hypolito! Pudre Hypolito ! 
Hyp. What do you want of Padre Hypolito? 
Viet. Come, shrive me straig! for, if love be a 
sin, 
I am the groatest sinner that doth live. 
T will confeas the swoctest of all crimes,— 
A malden wooed and won. 
Hyp. Tho sama old tale 
OF tho old woman in the chimney-corner, 
Who, while tho pot boils, says, “Come here, my 
litt; 
Pi) tell Choe a story of ny woilding-day.” 
Pied Nay, listen, for my boart is full > so full 


Pat 7 count wpeale, 
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Hyp. Alas! that heart of thine 
Is like a scene in the old play; the curtain 
Rises to solemn music, and, lo! enter 
‘The eleven thousand virgins of Cologne | 

Vict, Nay, like the Sibyl's volumes, thou shouldst 

eay > 

‘Those that remained, after the six were burned, 
Being held more precious than the nine together. 
Tat listen to my tale. Dost thou remember 
‘Tho Gipsy girl we saw at Cordova 
Danco the Romalis in the market-place ? 

Hyp. Thou meanest Preciosa 


Viet, Ay, the same 
Thou knowost how her image haunted mo 
Long after we returned to Alcala. 
Sho 's in Madrid, 

I know it. 
And I'm in love 
Hyp. Aud therefore in Madrid when thou shouldst 
be 


Tn Alcala. 

Viet. Oh, pardon me, my friend, 
Tf 1 40 long have kept this secret from thee ; 
Bat silence is the charm that guards such treasuros, 
And, if a word be spoken ere the time, 
‘They sink again, they were not meant for us. 

Hyp. Alas! alas! 1 see thou art in love. 
Love keeps the cold out better than a cloak. 
Tt serves for food and raiment. Give a Spaniard 
‘His mass, his olla, and his Dofia Luisa,— 
‘Thou knowest the proverb. But pray tell me, lover, 
How speeds thy wooing? Is the maiden coy? 
Write ber a song, beginning with an Ave; 

z 





Fiiet 
‘The engels sanz 
She is a preci 
Armong the bbish of the work 
I'll etoop when I wear it here, 


The world 1 bat it will not lang’ 
Hyp, Uf Choa wear'st nothing else upon thy fore 
head, 
*T will be indesd 3 wonder. 
Viet, Out upon thee, 
With thy unseasonable jesta! Pray, toll me, 
Ts there no virtue in the world? 
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Hyp. Not much, 
What, thiuk’st thou, is she doing at this moment; 
Now, while we speak of hor? 
Viet, Sho lies asloep, 
And, from her parted lips, her gentle breath 
Comes like the fmgrance from the lips of flowers. 
Her tender limbs are still, and, on ber breast, 
‘The cross she prayed to, ere sho fell asleep, 
Rises and falls with the soft tide of dreams, 
Like a light barge safe moored. 
Hyp. Which means, in prose, 
She's sleeping with her mouth a little open! 
Vict, Oh, would I had the old magician’s glass 
‘Yo see her as she lies in childlike sleep ! 
Hyp. And wouldst thou venture? 
Viet. ‘Ay, indeed I would! 
= Pre ‘Thou art couragcous: Hast thou o'er re 


How eae Hes hidden in that one word, 3 now? 
Viet, You; all tho awful mystery of Life ! 

T oft have thought, my dear Hypolito, 

‘That could we, by some spell of magic, change 

‘The world and its inhabitants to stone, 

Tn tho samo attitudes thoy now are in, 

What fearful glances downward might we cast 

Tnto the hollow chasms of human life ! 

What groups should we behold about tho death-bed, 

Putting to shame tho group of Niobe! 

What joyful welcomes, and what sad farewells | 

Whiat'stony tonrs in those congealed eyes ! 

What visible joy or anguish in those cheeks! 

‘What bridal pomps, and what funereal shows ! 

‘What foes, like gladiators, fierce and struggling! 

What lovers with their marble lips together! 
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Oh, who shall ive me, now that ye are gone, 
Tuices of these immortal plants that blooux 

Upon Olympus, making us immortal ? 

Or teach mo whore that wondrous mandrake grove 
Whose magic rot, torn from the earth with groana, 
At midnight hour, oxn scare the flends away, 

And make the mind prolific in its fancies ? 

T have tho wish, bat want the will, to act! 

Souls of great mon departed! Ye whose words 
Haye come to light from tho swift river of Time, 
Liko Roman swords found in the Tagus’ bed, 
Where is the strength to wield the arms yo bore? 
From the barred visor of antiquity 

Neflectod shines the eternal light of Trath, 

As from s mirror! All the means of action — 
‘The shapeless masses—the materials — 

Lie everywhere about us. What we neol 

Is the celestial fire to chango the flint 

Tuto transparent crystal, bright and clear. 

‘That fire is genius! Tho rude peasant sits 

At evening in his smoky cot, and draws 

With charcoal uncouth figures on the wall, 

‘The son of genius comes, foot-sore with travel, 
And begs a shelter from the inclement night. 

Ho takes the charcoal from the peasant’s hand, 
And, by tho magic of his touch at once 
‘TPransfigured, all its hidden virtues shino, 

And, in the eyes of the astonished clown, 

Te gleams a diamond! Even thus transformed, 
Thade popular triditions and old tales 

Shine as immortal poems, at the touch 

Of some poor, houseless, homeless, wandering bard, 
Who had but a night's lodging for his pains. 

But there aro Urighter dreams than those of Fame, 
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Which are the dreams of Love! Out of the heart 

Risea, the bright ideal of these dreams, 

As from some woodland fount a spirit rises 

And sinks again into its silent decpe, 

Ero the enamoured knight can touch her robe ! 

'T is this ideal that the soul of man, 

Like the enamoured knight beside the fountain, 

Waits for upon the margin of Lifo's stream; 

Waits to behold hor rise from the dark waters, 

Clad ina mortal shape! Alas! how mony 

Must wait in vain! ‘Tho stream flows evermore, 

But from its silont doops no spirit rises ! 

Yet I, born under a propitious star, 

Have found the bright ideal of my dreams. 

Yos ! she is ever with I can feel, 

Here, as I sit nt midnight and alon 

Her gontle breathing! on my breast 4 

Tho pressure of her head! God's benison 

Rest ever on it! Close thoge Leauteous eyes, 

Sweot Sloop! and all tho flowers that bloom at night 

With balmy lips broathe in her oars my name! 
(Graduatly sinks asteep, 


ACT IL 


o84's Chamber. Morwiny, Paucrosa 
and Axorttca 


Pree. Why will you go 80 soon? Stay yot awlille 
Tho poor too often tum nway unheard 


From hearts that «hur agajrat thom with a sound 
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‘That will bo heard in heaven. Pray, tell me moro 
Of your adversities. Keep nothing from me. 
‘What is your landlord's name ? 
le ‘The Count of Lara, 
Pree. The GountofLara! Oh, beware that man! 
Mistrust his pity,—hold no parley with him 
And rather dio an outcast in the strocts 
‘Than touch his gold ! 
Ang. You know him, then? 
Pree, As much 
As Any woman may, and yet be pure. 
As you would keep your namo without a blomish, 
Bewnre of him! 
Ang Alas! what can I do? 
I cannot choose my friends, Each word of kindness, 
Come whence it may, is wulcome to the poor 
Prec. Make me your friend, A girl so young and 
fair 
Should have no friends but those of her own sex. 
What is your name ? 
Ang. Angelica. 
Pree. ‘That namo 
‘Was given you, that you might be an angel 
To hor who bore you! When your infant emile 
Made hor home Par you wore her angol. 
Oh, be an angel still! She needs that s: 
So long a8 you ore innocent, fear nothi 
No one can harm/you! 1 any a poor girl, 
Whom chance has taken from the public streets 
T havo no other shiolt than mine own virtue 
‘That is the charm which has protected mo! 
Amid s thousand porils, 1 havo worn it 
Here on my heart! It is my guardian angel. 





~~ 


Hop vw), I Seok a br is seh dees 


* bow shall 


serve no thanks: 


Both Heaven ami you 
Farewell. 
Eemember that yoa agais tomorrow. 
dog. Iwill. And may th Messed Virgin guard 
you, 
xd all good angels ! (Beit. 
Pree. May they guard thes too, 
nd all the poor; for they have need of anguls 
Now bring me, dear Dolores, my basquitia, 
My richest maja dress,—my dancing dress, 
And my most precious jewels! Make me look 
Pairer than night o'er saw mo! I've a prize 
To win this day, worthy of Precioaa ! 
Enter Bexrnax Cavzapo, 
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Cras. Ave Maria! 
Pree. 


O God! my evil genius! 
What seekest thou hore to-day ? 
Cruz, Thyzelf,—my child. 
Prec. What is thy will with mo? 
Cruz. Goll! gold! 
Prec. I gave thee yesterday ; I have no more, 
Cruz. The gold of the Buané, —give me his gold! 
Pree. 1 gave the last in charity to-day 
Cruz. That faa foolish lis. 
Pree, It is tho truth. 
Cruz. Curses upon theo! Thou art not my elild! 
Hust thou given gold away, and not to me? 
Not to thy father? To whom, then? 
Pree, To one 
Who needs it more. 
Cruz, No ono can need it more. 
Pree. Thou art not poor, 
Crs. What! I, who lurk about 
To dismal suburbs and unwholesome lanes ; 
T, who am housed wores than the galley slave, 
I, who am fed worse than tho kennolled hound, 
I, who am clothed in rags,— Beltran Cruzado,— 
Not poor! 
Prec, ‘Thou hast a stout hoart and strong hands, 
‘Thou canst supply thy wants; what wouldst thou 
more? 
Orus, The gold of the Busné! give me his gold ! 
Pree, Beltran Cruzado! hoar me once for all. 
I speak the truth. So long as I liad gold, 
T gave it to thee freely, at all times, 
Never deniod thee; never had a wish 
But to falfil thine own. Now go in peace! 
Be mereiful, be patient, nud, ere long, 
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‘To use no violence, nor do in haste 

What cannot ba undone! 
Oruz. © child, child, child! 

‘Thou hast Lotrayed thy secrot, as a bird 

Betrays her nest, by striving to conceal it 

I will not leave thee hero in the great city 

To bo n grandce’s mistress. Make thee ready 

‘To go with us; and until then remember 

A watehfal eye is on thes. [Baie 
Prec. ‘Woe is me! 

T have a strange misgiving in my heart! 

But that ono deod of charity I'l do, 

Befall what may; they cannot take that from me. 

(Bait, 


SCENE Il. 4 roow ww the Ancuratmor's Palace, The 
Anciratemor aed a Cannrxar seated. 


Arch. Knowing how near it touched the publia 
morals, 
And that our age is grown corrupt and rotten 
By such excesses, we liave sent to Rome, 
Beseoching that his Holiness would aid 
Th curing the gross surfeit of the time, 
By seasonalile stop put here in Spain 
‘To bull-fights and Jewd dances on tho stago 
Al this you know. 
Card. Know and approve. 
Arch, And farther, 
‘That, by a mandate from his Holiness, 
‘The first haye been suppressed 
Cord, I trust for ever, 
Tt was a erel sport. 
Arche A barbarous pastime, 
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Disgraceful to the land thint calls iteelf 
Most Catholic and Christian, 

Card. Yet the people 
Murmur at this; and, if the public dances 
Should be condemued upon too slight octasion, 
Worse ills might follow than the ills we cure. 
As Panem et Circenses was tho ory 
Among the Roman populace of old, 
So Pan y Toros is the cry in Spain, 
Hence I would act advisedly herein ; 
And therefore have induesd your grace to 860 
Those national dances, ere we interdict them 

Enter a Servant, 

Serv. The dancing-gitl, and with her the musicians 
Your grace was pleased to order, wait withont 

Arch. Bid them come in, Now shall your eyes 

behold 

In what angelic yot voluptuous shape 
The Devil came to tempt Saint Anthony 


Enter Peeciosa, with a mantle thrown over her head, 
She advances slowly, in a modest, half-timid attitude. 


Card, (aside). Ob, what a fiir and ministering 
angel 
Was lost to heaven when this sweet woman foll 
Prec. (kneeling before the Ancunianor’. 1 twvo 
obeyed the order of your grace. 
IT I intrude upon your better hours, 
I proffer this excuse, and here beseech 
Your holy benediction. 
Arch May God bless thee, 
And lead thee to a better life, Arise. 
Card. (aside). Her acts are modest, and her words 
discreet! 
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T do not look for this! Come hither, child. 
Ts thy name Preciosa ? 
Pree. ‘Thus 1 am called. 
Card, That is a Gipxy name. Who is thy father? 
Pree. Beltran Cruzado, Count of the Calés. 
Arth, 1 have a dim remembrance of that man; 
Ho eas a Wold and reckless character, 
A sun-barnt Ishmael !- 
Card. Dost thou remember 
Thy earlier days? 


Pree. Yes; by the Darro’s side 


My childhood passed. 1 can remember still 


‘The river, and the mountains capped with snow; 

‘The villages, where, yet a little child, 

T told the traveller's fortune in the street ; 

‘The emuggler’s horse, the brigand and the shepherd; 

‘The march across the moor; the halt at noon ; 

‘The red fire of the evening camp, that lighted 

‘The forest where we slept; and, farther back, 

As in a dream or in some former life, 

Gardons and palace walls. 

Arch. "T is the Albambra, 
Under whose towers the Gipsy camp wus pitched. 
But tho time wears; and we would see thee dance, 

Pree. Your grace shall be oboyed. 

Bhe Leys aside her wantilla. The music of the cachucha is 
played, and the dance begins, The Ancunrsmor and the Can- 
DIKAL look on with gravity end an occasional frown ; then 
mate signs to each other; anil, as the dance continues, become 
more and more pleored and excited ; and at length rise from 
thei seats, throw their cops in the air, and applaud vehe- 
meently 6s the scenr closes. 
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SCENE III. The Prado, A long avenue of trees leading te 
the gate of Alocha, On the right the dowe and spires of a 
convent, A fountain, Evening, Dox Cantos and Iyro- 
ErT0 meeting, 


Don C. Hola! good orening, Don Hypolito, 
Hyp. And a good evening to my friend, Don 
Carlos. 
Somo lucky star has lod my stops this way. 
I was in search of you. 
Don C. Command me always, 
Hyp. Do you romomber, in Quoredo's Dreams, 
The miser, who, upon the Day of Judgment, 
Asks if his money-bags would rise? 
Don C. T do; 
But what of that? 
Hyp. I am that wretched man 
Dem GC. You mean to tell mo yours have riger 
ompty? 
Hyp. And amen | said my Cid Campeador, 
Don ©, Pray, how much need you? 
Hyp. Somo half-dozen ounces, 
Which, with due interest —— 
Don O. (giving his purse). What! am I a Jew 
‘To put my monies out at usury ? 
Here is my purse. 
Hyp. Thank you. A pretty purse, 
Made by the hand of some fair Madrilefin; 
Perhaps a keepsake. 
Don 0. No, 't is at your service. 
Hyp. ‘Thank you ugnin. Lio there, good: Cbry- 
sostom, 
And with thy golden mouth remind me often, 
T am the debtor of my friend, 
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Don C. But tell me, 
Como you to-day from Alcala? 


Hyp. ‘This moment. 

Don CG. And pray, how fares tho brave Victorian ? 

Hyp. Indifferent well ; that is to say, not well. 
A damsel has evsnared him with the glances 
Of ber dark, roving eyes, as herdsmen catch 
A steor of Andalusia with a lasso, 

He is in love, 

Don OC, And is it faring ill 
To be in love? 

Hyp. In his case very ill. 

Don C. Why 80? 

Hyp. ‘Por many reayons, First and foremost, 
Because he is in love with an ideal ; 

A creature of his own imnginatio: 

‘A child of airy an ocho of his heart; 
And, like a lily on a river floating, 

She flonts upon the rivor of his thoughts ! 

Don C. A common thing with poets, But who is 
'This floating lily? For, in fine, some woman, 
Some living woman,—not « moro ideal,— 

‘Must wear the outwurd semblance of his thought 
Who is it? Tell me. 

Woll, it is @ woman! 
But, look you, from tho coffer of his heart 
He brings forth precious jewels to adorn her, 
Ass pious pricsts adorn Home favourite saint 
With gems and gold, until at longth she gleams 
One blaxe of glory, Without these, you know, 
And tho priost’s benodiction, 't is a doll. 

Don CO. Well, well! who is this doll ? 

Hyp. Whiy, who do you think? 

Don 0. His cousin Violante. 
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Hyp. Guess again. 
To ease his labouring heart, in tho last storm 
He threw her overboard, with all her ingots, 
Don C. I cannot guess; so tell me who it is, 
Hyp. Not 1. 
Don C. Why not? 
Hyp. (mysteriously), Why ? Because Mari Franca 
Was marricd four leagues out of Salamanca! 
Don C, Jesting aside, who is it? 
Hyp. Preciosa, 
Don C. Impossible! The Count of Laratells me 
She is not virtuous, 
Hyp. Did T nay sho was? 
‘The Roman Emperor Claudius hed a wife 
Whose name was Messalina, as I think; 
Valeria Messalina was her name, 
Iyut hist! I see him yonder through the trees, 
Walking as in a dream, 
Don @, He comes this way. 
Hyp. 1t hos been truly said by some wise man, 
‘That money, grief, and love, cannot. be hidden, 


Enter Vicrontax in front. 


Vict. Where'er thy step has passed is holy ground t 
‘Those groves are sacred! 1 behold thee walking 
Under these shadowy trees, where we have walked 
At evening, and I feel thy presence now; 
Foo! that the place has taken a charm from theo, 
Aud is for ever hallowed 

Hyp. Mark him well! 
See how he strides away with lonily air, 
Liko that odd guest of stone, that grim Commander 
Who comes to sup with Juan in the play. 

Don C. What bo! Victorian! 
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Hyp. Wilt thou sup with us? 

Vict. Hola! amigos! Faith, I did not see you. 
How fares Don Carlos? 

Don C. At your service ever. 

Viet. How is that young and green-eyed Gaditana 
‘That you both wot of ? 

Don C. Ay, soft, emerald eyes? 
She has gone back to Cadiz. 

Hyp. Ay de mt! 

Viet, You are much to blame for letting her go 

back. 

A pretty girl ; and in her tender eyes 
Tust that soft shade of green we sometimes see 


Tn evening skies, 

Hyp. + But, speaking of green eyes, 
Are thine green ? 

Viet. Nota whit. Why 90? 

Hyp I think 
The slightest shade of green would be becoming, 
ape thou art jealous. 


No, I am not jealous, 

Hyp. ‘Thou shouldst bo. 

Viet, Why? 

Hyp. Because thou art its love; 
And thoy who are in love are alwaya jealous; 
‘Therefore thou shouldst bo, 

Viet. Marry, is that all? 
Parewell ; Tam in haste. Farewell, Don Carlos. 
‘Thou sayest I should be jealous ? 

Hyp. Ay, in truth 
T fear thore is reason, Be upon thy guard. 

T hear it whispered that the Count of Lara 
Lays sioge to the same citadel. 

Viet Indeed! 

AA 
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Then ho;will have his labour for his pains. 
Hyp. He does not think so, and Don Carlos tells 
me 
He boasts: of his success. 
Viet, How 's this, Don Carlos? 
Don C. Some hints of:it I heard from his own lips 
He spoke but lightly of the lady's virtue, 
As a gay man might speak. 
Vict. Death and damnation t 
I'll cut bis lying tongue out of his mouth, 
And throw it to my dog! But no, no, no! 
‘This cannot be. You jest, indeed you jest. 
Trifle with mono-more. Por otherwise 
We are no longer friends. And so, farewell! (Hirie 
Hyp. Now what a coil is here! The Ayenging 
Child 
Hunting the traitor Quadros to his death, 
And the great Moor Calaynos, when he rode 
To Paris for the cars of Oliver, 
Were nothing to him! Oh, hot-headed youth! 
But come; wo will not follow. Let us join 
‘The crowd that pours into the Prado. There 
We shall find merrier company ; I see 
‘Tho! Marialonzos and the Almavivas, 
And fifty fans, that beckon me already. [Eaxeut, 


SCENE IV. Pancrosa's Chamber. She és sitting, wih @ 
dook’in her hand, near a table, on which are flowers. A dint 
singing in its cage, The Count ov Lana enters behind wn 
perceived. 


Pree. (reads). 


All are sleeping, wosty Beart? 
‘Thou, thou only slecplews art 
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Heighot 1 wish Victorian were here. 
T know not what it is makes mo 80 restless! 
The bird sings, 

‘Thon little prisoner with thy motley coat, 

‘That from thy vaulted, wiry dungeon singest, 

Like thee I am a captive, and, like thee, 

T havo a gentle guoler. Lack-a-day! 
Al are sleeping, weary hoart! 
‘Thou, thou only sleepless art ! 
‘All this throbbing, all this aching, 
Evermore sliall keep thee waking; 
For a heart in sorrow breaking 
Thinkoth ever of its smart! 


‘Thou spoakest truly, poot! and methinks 
‘Moro hearts aro breaking in this world of ours 
‘Than one would say. In distant villages 
And solitudes remote, where winds have wafted 
‘The barbed seéds of love, or birds of passage 
Scattered them in their flight, do they take root, 
Ani grow in silence, and in silence perish. 
Who hears the falling of the forest leaf? 
Or who takes note of every flower that dies? 
Heigho! I wish Victorian would come. 
Dolores! 
Turns to lay down her book, and perceives the Couw'r, 
Ha! 
Lara. Sefiora, pardon me! 
Prec. How 's this? Dolores 
Lara, Pardon me —— 
Pree. Dolores! 
Lara, Be not alarmed; I found no one in waiting 
Tf 1 have been too bold. 
Prec. (turning her back upon him), You axe too bold! 
Rotire ! retire, and leave me! 
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Lara. My dear lady, 
First hear ma! 1 beseech you, let me speak! 
'T is for your good I come. 

Pree, (turning toward him with indignation), 

Begone! Begone! 
You are the Count of Lara, but your deeds 
Would make the statues of your ancestors 
Blush on their tombs! I's it Castilian honour,— 
Is it Castilian pride, to steal in here 
Upon a friendless girl, to do her wrong? 
© shame! shame! shame! that you, a nobleman, 
Should be so little noble in your thoughts 
As to send jewels here to win my love, 
And think to buy my honour with your gold ! 
I have no words to tell you how 1 scorm you! 
Begone! The sight of you is hateful to met 
Begone, I nay! 

Lara. Bo calm} I will sot harm you. 

Pree. Because you dare not. 

Lara, 1 dure anything! 
‘Therefore beware! You are deceived in me 
In this false world, we do not always Jnow 
Who are our friends and who our enemies. 

We all have enemies, and all need friends. 
Even you, fair Preciosa, here at court 
Haye foes, who seck to wrong you. 

Pree. Tf to this 
T owe the honour of the present visit, 

You might have spared the coming, Having spoken, 
Once more I beg you, leave me to myself. 

Larva, 1 thought it but a friendly part to tell you 
What strange reports are current here in town. 
For my own self, I do not credit them ; 

But there are many who, not knowing you, 





‘Thore was no neod 
‘That you should take upon youreelf the duty 
‘Of tolling me these tales, 
Lara. Malicious tongues 
Aro over busy with your name. 
Prec. 


Alas! 

T have no protectors.. I am a poor girl, 

‘Exposed to insults and unfeeling jests. 

‘They wound me, yet I cannot shield myself 

I givo no cause for these reports. T live 

Retired; am visited by none. 
Lara, By none? 

‘Oh, then, indeed, you are much wronged ! 
Prec. How mean you? 
Lara. Nay, nay ; I will not wound your gentle soul 

By the report of idle tales. 
Pree, Speak out! 

‘Whiat are these idle tales? You need not spare me. 
Lara, I will deal feankly with you. Pardon me; 

‘This window, as I think, looks toward the street, 

And this into the Prado, does it not? 

In yon high house, beyond the garden wall,— 

‘You see the roof there just above the trees,— 

Thore lives a friend, who told me yesterday, 

‘That on a certain night,—be not offended 

‘If I too plainly speak,—he saw a man 

‘Climb to your chamber window, You are silent ! 

T would not blame you, being young and fair —— 
He tries to embrace her, She starts back, and draws a 
dagger from her bosom. 

Pree. Beware! beware! I am a Gipsy girl! 
Lay not your hand upon me. One step nearer, 
And I will striko! 
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Lara. Pray you, put up that dagger 
Pear not. 
Preo, Ido not fear. I haven heart 
Tn whose strength I can trust. 
Lara. Listen to me. 
T come here as your friewd,—I am your friend, — 
Ani by a single word.can put a stop 
To all those idle tales, and make your mame 
Spotless as lilies are. Hero on my Knees, 
Fair Preciosa! on my knees I swear, 
I love you even to madness, and that lore 
Has driven me to break the rules of custom, 
Anil force mysélf unasked into your presences. 
Vrorortax enters behind. 
Pree, Rise, Count of Lara! That is not tho placa 
Por sach a8 you are, It becomes you not 
To kneel before mo, 1 am/strangely moved 
To ace one of your rank thus low and humbled; 
For your sake I will put aside all anger, 
All unkind feeling, all dislike, and speale 
In gontleness; ns most bocomes'a woman, 
And as my heart now prompts mo. T no mors 
Will hate you, for all hate is painful tome. 
But if, without offending modesty 
And that reserve which is a woman's glory, 
I may speak freely, I will teach my hoart 
To love you. 
Lara. © sweet angel! 
Pree. Ay, in trath, | 
Far better than you love yourself or me. 
Lara. Give me somo fign of this—the slighteat 
token. 
Let mo but kiss your hand! 
Prec. iy, come no nearer 
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‘The words I utter are its sign and token. 
Misunderstand me not! Be not deceived! 
‘The love wherewith I lore you is not such 
As you would offer me. For you come here 
To take from me the only thing I have, 
My honour. . You are wealthy, you have friends 
And kindred, and « thousand pleasant hopes 
‘That fill your beart with happiness ; but I 
Am poor, and friendless, having but one treasuro, 
And you would take that from me, and for what? 
To flatter your own vanity, and make me 
Whiat you would most despise. O Sir, such love, 
‘That seeks to harm me, cannot be true lore. 
Indeed it cannot. But my love for you 
Ts of a different kind, It seeks your good 
It is » holior feeling. It rebukes 
Your earthly passion, your unchaste desires, 
And bids you Jook into your beart, and seo 
How you do wrong that better nature in you, 
And grieve your soul with sin. 

Lara. T swear to you, 
I would not harm you; I would only love you 
I would not take your honour, but restore it, 
And in retarn I ask but some slight mark 
Of your affection. If indeed you love me, 
‘As you confess you do, ob, lot mo thus 
With this embrace 

Vict. (rushing forward). Hold! hold! This is too 

much. 

What means this ontrago ?, 

Lara. First, what right have you 
‘To question thas a nobleman of Spain ? 

Viet, 1, too, am noble, and you are no more: 
Out of my sight! 
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Lara, Are you the master here? 
Vict. Ay, here and elsewhere, when the wrong of 
others 


Gives me the right! 
Pree. (to Lana). Go! I beseech you, go! 
Vict. I shall havo business with you, Count, anon! 
Lara, Youcannot come too soon ! (Exit 
Pree. Victorian | 
Oh, we have been betrayed! 
Vict. Ha! ha! betrayed! 
'T is I have been betrayed, not wo! —not we! 
Preo. Dost thou imagine —— 
Viet, T imagine nothing; 
I seo how ‘t is thou whilest the time away 
When I am gone! 
Pree. Oh, speak not in that tone! 
It wounds mo deeply. 
Vict. ‘T was not meant to flatter. 
Preo. Too woll thou knowest the prosonce’of that 
man 
Is hateful to me! 
Vict. Yet I saw theo stand 
And listen to him, when he told his love 
Pree, I did not heed his words. 
Viet. Tndeed thou didst, 
And answeredst them with love. 
Pree, Hadst thou heard al] —— 
Vier, I heard enough. 
Pree. Bo not so angry with me. 
Vict, I am not angry; I am very calm. 
Pree. If thou wilt lot me speak —— 
Vict, Nay, say no more. 
ow too niuch already. ‘Thou art falsot 
not like these Gipsy marriages ! 
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Where is the ring I gave thee? 
Pree. In my casket 
Viet. ‘There let it rest! I would not have thee 
‘wear it! 
T thought thee spotless, and thou art polluted! 
Pree. I call the Heavens to witness —— 
Viet, Nay, nay, 
Take not the name of Heaven upon thy lips! 
They are forsworn ! 
Pree. Victorian ! dear Vietorian! 
Viet, I gave up all for thee; myself, my fumo, 
My hopes of fortune, ay, my very soul! 
And thou hast been my ruin! Now, go on! 
Laugh nt my folly with thy paramou 
And, sitting on the Count of Larn’s 
Say what a poor, fond fool Victorian 
(He eusts her from him and rushes out 
Pree. And this from thee! 
Beene closes 


SCENE V. The Covxr oy Lana's Rooms, Eater the Count. 


Lara. There 's nothing in this world go sweet ag 
loro, 
And next to love the sweetest thing is hate! 
T ‘ve learned to hate, and therefore am revenged 
A silly git) to play tho prado with me! 
The fire that I have kindled 
Enter Faaxcrsco. 
Well, Francisco, 

What tidings from Don Juan ? 

Fran, Good, my lord; 
He will bo present. 

Lara. And the Duke of Lermos? 
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Fran, Was not at home. 
Lara, How with the rest 2 
Fran, 1 ‘ve found 
Tho men you wanted. They will all be there, 
And at the given signal raise a whirlwind 
Of such discordant noises, that the dance 
Must cease for lack of music. 
Lara, Bravely done. 
Ah! little dost thou dream, emect Prociosa, 
What lios in wait for thee. Sleep shall not close 
Thine eyes this night! Give me my cloak and sword. 
[Exeunt, 


SCENE VI. A retired spot beyowdl the elty gates, Bnter 
Vicromax and Hyrorsro, 


Vict. O shame! O shame! Why do I walk abroad 
By daylight, when the very sunshine mocks me, 
And voices, and familiar sights and sounds 
Cry, “ Hide thyself!" Oh, what a thin partition 
Doth shut out from the curious world the knowledgo 
‘Of evil deeds that have beon done in darkness! 
Disgrace has many tongues. My fears are windows 
Through which all eyes seem gazing. Every face 
Exxpressos somo suspicion of my shamo, 

And in derision seems to smile at me! 

Hyp. Did I not caution thee? Did I not tell theo 
I was but half persuaded of her virtue? 

Viet. And yet, Hypolito, we may be wrong, 

We may be over-hasty in condemning | 

‘The Count of Lara isn curséd villain. 
Hyp. And therefore is she cursed, loving him 
Viet, She does not love him! "Tis for gold! for 


gold! 
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Hyp. Ay, Wat remember, in the pablio atroots 
Ho shows a golden ring the Gipsy gave him, 
A serpent with a ruby in its month, 
Vict. Sho had that ring from mo! God! she is 
false! 
Bot 1 will be revenged ! | The hour is, passed, 
Where stays tho coward? 
Hyp. Nay, he is no comand; 
A villain, if thou wilt, but not a coward. 
Tye seen him play with swords; it is his pastime. 
And therefore be not oyer-confident, 
Ho it task thy skill anon. Look, horo he comes. 
Evuter Lana, followed by Faaxctsco. 
Lara, Good evening, gentlemen, 
Hyp. Good ovening, Count 
Tara, I trast Ihave not kept you Jong in waiting: 
Viet, Not long, and yet too long. Are your pre- 
pared ? 
Lara, 1 am. 
Hyp. rieves me much to see this quarrel 
Between you, gentlomen, Is there no way 
Left open to accord this difference, 
Bot you must make one with your swords? 
Viet, No! none! 
I do entront theo, dear Hypolito, 
Stand not between moand my foc, Too long 
Ourtongnés havespoken, Let these tongues of stool 
End our debate. Upon your guard, Sir Count! 
They fight Vicronray disarm the Counr, 
Your life ig mivo; and what shall now withhold mo 
From sending your vile soul to its necount ? 
Lara, Strike! strike 
Viet. You are disarmed. I will not kill you 
T Weill not murder you. Take up your sword 
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ict. Say. cam you prove this to me? Ob, pluck ont 
These awfal doubts, that goad me into madness! 
Let me know all! all! all! 

Lara. You shall know all 
Here is wy page, who was the messenger 
Between ux Question him. Was it not so, 
Franciscn? 

Frau. — Ay, my lord 

Lara. If further proof 
Is neodful, T have hore a ring she gave me. 
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Viet. Pray let me see that ring! It is the same ! 
Throws it upon the ground, and tramples wpon it. 
‘Thus may she perish who once wore that ring! 
‘Thus do I spurn hor from me ; do thus trample 
Her memory in the dust! © Count of Lara, 
We both have been abused, boen much abased! 
I thank you for your courtesy and frankness. 
Though, like the surgeon's hand, yours gnve me paint, 
‘Yor it bas cured my Windness, and I thank you, 
T now can seo the folly I have done, 
‘Though ‘tis, alas! too late. So fare you well! 
‘To-night I leave this bateful town for ever. 
Tegard me #s your friend. Once more, farewell! 
Hyp. Farewell, Sir Count. 
[Exeunt Vrorontas and Hrrorsto 
Lara. Farewell! farewellt 
‘Thus have I cleared the field of my worst foo! 
T have none else to fear; the fight is dono, 
The citadel is stormed, the victory won! 
[Bait with Frascrsco. 


SCENE VII A lane in the mburts, Night. Eater 
Cnczano and Banroroxh, 


Oruz, And so, Bartolomé, the expedition failed, 
Tut where wast thou for the most part? 

Bart, To the Guadarrama mountains, near Sun 
Udefouso. 

Crus. And thou bringest nothing back with thee ? 
Didst thou rob no one ? 

Bart. There was no one to rob, save a party of 
students from Segovia, who looked as if they would 
rob ug; and a jolly little friar, who had nothing in 
his pockets but a missal and a loaf of bread. 
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Cruz. Pray, then, what brings thee back to Madrid? 

Bart. First tell me what keeps thee here? 

Crus. Preciosa. 

Bart, And she brings me back. Hast thou fergot- 
ten thy promise? 

Crus. The two years are not passed yet. Wait 
fatiently. ‘The girl shall be thine, 

Bart. 1 hear she has a Basné lover 

Cruz, ‘That is nothing 

Bart. 1 do not like it. I hate him,—the son of » 
Busné harlot. He gocs in and ont, and speaks with 
bor alone, and I must stand aside, und wait his 
pleasure, 

Cruz. Be patient, I say. ‘Thou shalt have thy 
rovenge. When the time comes, thou shalt waylay 
him. 

Bart, Meanwhile, show me her house. 

Cruz. Come this way. But thon wilt not find her. 
She dances at the play to-night, 

Bart. No matter. Show me the house. [Eweunt, 


SCENE VIL, The Theatre, he orchestra plage the cachu- 
cha, “Sound of castanets behind the sence, ‘The eurtieat rises, 
and discovers Pancross in the attitude of commencing the 
dance, The cachucha. Tumult ; hisves s cries gf # Brawn !* 
and Afwera }* She falters and pauses, The wwsle stops. 
Generat confuaton, Praictors faints, 


SCENE IX. Covwr or Lins's Chambers, Link and Ale 
Priends at suppers 


Lara. So, Caballeros, once more many thanks 1 
You have stood by me bravely in this matter. 
Pray fill your glasses. 

Don Tua, Did'you mark, Don Luis, 
How pale the looked, when first the noise begun, 
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Anil then stood still, with her largo eyes dilated | 
Her nostrils spread! her lips apart! ber bosom 
‘Tumultuous as tho sea! 
Don Luis, T pitied her. 
Lara. Hor pride is humbled ; and this very night 
T mean to visit her. 
Don J. Will you serenade hor ? 
Lara, No music! no more music! 
Don L. Why not music? 
Tt softens many hearts. 
Lara, Not in the humour 
She now isin. Music would madden her. 
Don J. Try golden cymbals. 
Dow L. Yes, try Don Dinero ; 
A mighty wooer is your Don Dinero. 
Lara. To tell the truth, then, I have bribed her 
maid. 
But, Caballeros, you dislike this wine. 
A bamper and away! for the night wears 
A health to Precioza! 
(They rise and drink.) 
All, Preciosa! 
Lara (holding up his glass), Thou bright and 
flaming minister of Love! 
‘Thou wonderful magician! who hast stolen 
My secret from me, and mid sighs of passion 
Caught from my lips, with red and flery tongue, 
Her precious name! Oh, never more henceforth 
Shall mortal lips press thine; and never more 
A mortal namo be whispered in thine car 
Go! keep my secret! 
(Drinks and dashes the goblet down.) 
Don J Tte! weiss est! 
Scene loses: 
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raz. They are not coming this way 
Bart Wait, they begin again. 


SONG (coming nearer). 

Ab! thou moon that shineat 
Arpent-clear above! 

AD night long eslighta 
My wweet lady-leve! 
Moon that shinest, 

All night long enlighten! 


Bart, Woe be to him, if he comes thas way! 
Cruz Be quiet, they are pessing down the street, 
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#0x0 (dying aumy). 


‘Tho nuns in tho eloister 
Sang to each other; 
Vor vo many sisters 
Ts there pot one brother? 
Ay, for the partridge, mother! 
‘The cat has run away with the partridge ! 
Poss! puss! puss! - 


Bart, Follow that! follow that! Come with me. 
Puss! puss! 
[Exeient, On the opposite side enter the Court ov 
Lana and Gentlemen, with Fnaxcisco. 
Lari, Tho gate is fast, Over the wall, Prancisco, 
And draw the bolt. There, so, and so, and over. 
Now, gentlemen, come in, and help me scale 
You balcony How now? Her light still burns. 
Move warily. Make fost the gate, Francisco, 
[Bxeunt. Re-enter Cuvzavo and Banroromt., 
Bart, They went in at the gate. Hark! I hi 
them in the garden. (Tries the gate.) Bolted agnin! 
Vive Cristo! Follow me over the wail. 
(They climb the walt, 


SCENE XI. Paxcioss’s bed-chamber, Midnight, Sheu 
slceplag is an arm chair, in an undress, TDeovones watching 
her, 


Dol. She sleeps at last . 
Opens the window and listens, 
All is silent in the street, 

And in tho garden. Hark! 

Pree, {in her steep). I must go hence ! 
Give me my cloak ! 

Dol. He comes! 1 hear his footsteps! 

DB 
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Prec, Go tell then that I cannot dance to- 
Tam too ill! Look atmo! Sce the fever 
‘That burns upon my cheek! I must go benco, 
I atn too woak to dance. 

Signal from the garden. 

Dol, (from the window). Who a ther 

Foice (from below) A friend 

Dot. I will undo the door. Wait till I come. 

Pree, I must go hence. T pray youdo not harm 


me 
$ shame! to treat a fooble woman thus! ~ 
Bo you but kind, I will do all things for you 
I'm ready now,—give me my castancts, 
Whore is ¥ 2 Ob, those hateful lamps! 


They glare upon me like an evil eye. 
T cannot stay. ark! bow they mock at me} 

They hiss at mo like serpents! Savo me! save ma! 
She wakes. 


How Inte is it, Do 
Dot It is midnight, 
Pree, Wo mi ont. Smooth this pillow 

for ma. 

She sleeps agnin, Noite from the garden, and voiees 
Foto, Muera t 
inothey voice, O villains! vill 
Lara. So! have at you! 
Voie, Tako that! 
Lava. Ob, Tam woundod! 
Dol, (shutting the window) Jesu Maria! 
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ACT It, 


SCENE 1. A Cross-romt throngh a wood, Iu the bork 
ground @ dintind village spire, Vicrontan an STyreraro, 
a travelling students, with guitars, sitting under the trees. 
Tirroxaro plays and sings. 


8ONG, 


Ah, Love! 
Pesjured, tales, treacherous Love! 
Eneray 
Of all that mankind remy not.ane! 
Most uotene, 
'To hin who keeps most faith with thea. 
Woe is me! 
Thu faloom tins the eyos of the dove. 
‘Ah, Love! 
Pexjered, false, treacherous Love ! 
Vict. Yes, Love is ever busy with his shuttle, 
Ts over weaving into life's dull warp 
Bright, gorgeous flowers and scenes Arcadian ; 
Hanging our gloomy prison-houso about 
With tapestries, that make its walls dilate 
In néver-onding vistas of delight, 
Hyp, Thinking to walk in those Arcadian postures, 
‘Thow hast run thy noblo head against the wall. 


B0xG (continued), 


Thy deceit 

Give us clearly to comprehend, 
‘Whither tend 

All thy pleasures, all thy mwoets! 
‘They are cheats, 

‘Thoriis Lelow and flowers ubove. 
Ah, Love! 

Pexjares, false, treacherous Love! 
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Vict. I will forget ‘AD dear recollections 
Pressed in my heart, Lhe Sowers within 2 book, 
Shall be torn oot, and scatternd to the winds! 

I will forget ber! pethaps beresfter. 
When she shal! Jearn how beartles is the world, 
A voice within ber will repeat my mame, 
And she will say, “ He was indeed my friend!” 
a soldier, not a scholar, 
he loud march, the deafening best of drams, 
he shattering blast of the brass-throated trumpet, 
‘The din of are onanght and the storm, 
And a swift death, might make mo deaf for ever 
To the upbraidings of this foolish heart! 
Hyp. Theo let that foolish heart upbraid no mora! 
To conquer love, one nocd but will to cenquer, 

Viet. Yet, good Hypolito, it is in vain 
I throw into Oblivion’s sea the sword 
‘That pisrces me; for, like Excalibar, 

With gemmed and flashing hilt, it will not sink, 
There rises from below a hand that grasps it, 
And waves it in the air; and wailing voices 
Are beard along the shore. 

Hyp. And yot at Last 
Down sank Excalibar to rise no more. 

‘This ig not well. Tn truth, it voxes mo 
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Srstent of whistling to the steods of Time, 
‘Yo make them jog on merrily with life's bunlen, 
Like a dead weight thou hangest on the whoela, 
‘Thou art too young, too full of lusty health, 
To talk of dying. 
Vict, Yet I fain would die! 
To go through life, anloving and unloved ; 
To feel that thirst and hunger of the soul 
Woe cannot still; that longing, that wild impulso, 
And struggle after something we have not 
And cannot have; the effort to be strong; 
And, like the Spartan boy, to smile, and smile, 
While secret wounds do bleed beneath our cloaks ; 
All this the dead feel not,—the dead alone | 
Woult I wero with them! 
Blyp. We shall all be soon 
Viet, Tt cannot be too soon; for I am weary 
Of the bewildering masquerade of Life, 
‘Where strangers walk a3 friends, and friends as 
strangers ; 
Where whispers overheard betray false hearts ; 
And through the mazes of the crowd we chaso 
Some form of loveliness, that smiles, and beckons, 
And cheats us with fair words, only to leave us 
A mockery and a jest ; maddened,—vonfused,— 
Not knowing friend from foo, 
Hyp. Why seck to know? 
Enjoy the merry shrove-tide of thy youth! 
‘Take each fair mask for what it gives itself, 
Nor strive to look beneath it, 
Viet, T confess, 
‘That were the wiser part. But Hope no longor 
Comforts my soul. Tam a wretched man, 
Movh like a poor and shipwrecked niariner, 
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Wher, ctragyling to climb ap txtn the boat, 
Tas lous hes Uruioad and bleeding hanils ent off; 
And sinks again into the weltering ses, 
Heiplesa and hopeless | 
Hyp. Yet thou shalt not perish. 
‘The strength of thine own arm is thy salvation: 
Above thy head, through rifted clouds, theré shines 
A glorious star, Bo patient. Trust thy star! 
Sound of a village bell in the dininee. 
Vict. Ave Maria! I hear the sacristan 
Ringing tho chimes from yonder village belfry? 
A wolemn sound, that echoes far and wide 
Over tho red roofs of the cottages, 
And bids the lnbouring hind afield, the shepherd 
(warding his flock, the lonely maletecr, 
Aud all tho crowd in village strocts, stand still, 
And byonthe a pmyer unto the blessed Virgin t 
Hyp. Anvwont einen! Not halfa league from henep 
‘Whe village ties, 
Vie, This path will Toad us to it, 
Over (ho whoatflelde, where the shadows sail 
Aviom the running ea, ow green, now bhie, 
Awl, Whe Wo ilo mariner on the main, 
Whiatles the quail, Como, let as hasten on. 
[Exewnt. 
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Pedro C Keop silence all!,, 1 have an ediet love 
From our most graciows lord, the King of Spain, 
Jerusalem, and the Canary Islands, 

Which I shall publish in the markot-placo. 
‘Open your. cars and listen! 
Enter the Panne Cons at the door of his cottages 
Padre Oura, 
Good day! and, pray you, hear this edict read, 

Padre C, Good day, and God be with y Pmyi 

what is it? 

Petro ©. An act of banishment aguinst the 

Gipsies t 
Agitation avd murmeers in the crowd. 

Pancho, Silones! 

Pedro Q. (reads). “ T-horeby order snd command, 
‘That the Egyptian and Chaldean strangers, 

Known by the name of Gipsies, shall boncefurth 
Be banished from the realm, as vagabonds 

And beggars; and if, after seventy days, 

Any be found within our kingdom's bounds, 

They shall receive hundred lashes each; 

‘Tho second time shall have their ears cut off; 

‘The third, be slaves for life to him who takes ther, 
Or burnt as horctics, Signed, I, the King.” 

Vile misereants and creatures unbaptised ! 

You hear the law} Obey and disappear! 

Pancho. Avil if in seventy days you are not gouc, 
Dead or alive I nike you all my slaves. 

(The Gipeies go out in confusion, showing signs of 
Sear and discontent, Paxono follors. 

Pare C. A rightoows law! A very righteous law ! 
Pray you, sit down, 

Pedro C. I thank you heartily 
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Jou. 

Higp. We sevk the Paire Cura of the village: 
And, jadgiog from your drem ani reverend eaien, 
You must be be. 

Padee C. Lax Pray, what 's your pleasure? 
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Hyp. We are poor students, travelling in vacation. 
You know this mark ? 

Touching the xooden apoon in his hat-btul. 
Poudre C. (joyfully). Ay, know it, avd have worn it. 
Padro C., (aside). Soup-eaters! by tho mass! Tho 

worst of vagrants | 
And thore "sno law against them. Six, your sorvant. 
[Exit 

Padre O. Your servant, Pedro Crespo, 

Hyp. Padre Cura, 
From the first moment I beheld your face, 
T maid within myself, * This is the man t” 
‘There is a certain something in your locks, 
A cortain seholar-like and studious something,— 
You onderstand,— which cannot be mistaken; 
Which marks you as a very learned man, — 
Tu fine, as one of us. 

(cstsle). What 

Hyp. As we appronchod, I said to my companion, 
“That isthe Padre Cur; mark my words!” 
Meaning your Grace. ‘Ibo other man," said I, 
* Who sits so awkwardly upon the bench, 
Must be the sacristan,” 

Padre C. Aht said you 60 ? 
Why, that was Pedro Crespo, the alealde! 

Hyp. Tndeod ! you much astonish me! His air 
‘Was not #0 foll of dignity and grace 
As au aloalle's should be, 

Padre C. That is true. 
The is out of humour with some vagrant Gipsies, 
Who lave their camp here in the neighbourhood, 
Thore is nothing so undignified an anger. 

Hyp. Tho Padre Cura will excuse our boldaess, 
Tf, from his well-known hospitality, 
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We crave a lodging for the night. 
Padre C. I pray you! 
You do me honour! Iam but too happy 
‘To have such guests beneath my humble roof 
It is not often that I have occasion 
To speak with scholars; and Ewollit mores, 
Nee sinit ease feros, Cicero says, 
Hyp. ‘T is Ovid, is it not? 
Padre 0. No, 
Hyp. Your Grace is righ ‘ou are tho belter 
scholar. 
Now what a dunce was I to think it Ovid! 
Bat hang me if it ig not! (Asiife.) 
Padre 0. Pasa this way, 
He was a very great man, was Cicero ! 
Pray you, go in, go in! no ceremony. [Bwewnt. 


IIL, 4 Room is the Panax Cums's howse. Bute 
the Panne: and Hyvouiro, 
Puilré G. So then, Sefior, you come from Alewléc 
I ain glad to hear it. It was thero I studiod. 
Hyp. Ani left behind an honoured nome, io 
doubt. 
How may I call your Gru 
Pare Cs Geréuimo 
De Santillana, at your Honour's service. 
Hyp. Desconded from the Marquis Santillana? 
From tho distinguished poot? 
Padre C. From the Marquis, 
Not from the poet. 
Hyp. Why, thoy wero the eame 
Lot mo embrace you! Ob; some Incky star 
Has brought me hither! Yet once move!—once 
more | 
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Your name is aver groon in Alealit; 
Ant our professor, when wo are anroly, 
Will shake his hoary head, and say, "Alas! 
It wus not so in Santillana’s time!" 
Padre 0. T did not think my name remembered 
thore, 
Hyp. More than romembered ; it is idolised, 
Padre O. Of what professor speak you? 
Hyp. ‘Timonods. 
Padre C. T don't remember any Timoneda. 
Hyp. A gravo and sombre man, whose beotling 
brow 
O'erhangs the rushing current of his speech 
As rocks o'er rivers hang. Have you forgotten? 
Pailre CIndoed, 1 have. Ob, those were plea- 
sant day3,— 
‘Those college days! I no'er shall see the liko! 
T bad not buriedethen s0 maay hopes ! 
I had not buried then so many friends ! 
1 ‘vo turned my back on what was thon bofore me; 
And the bright faces of my young companions 
Avo wrinkled like my own, or are no more, 
D> you remember Cueva? 
Hyp. Cueva? Cueva? 
Padro C. Fool that I am! He was before your 
time, 
You ‘ve a meré boy, and I am an old man, 
Hyp, T should not like to try my strongth with 
on. 
Padre O. Well, well. But I forget; you must le 
hangry. 
Martina! ho! Martina! "I is my nicce. 
Entor Manrexa. 
Hyp. You may be proad of such a niece as that. 
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Vict. T found him 
Sitting at supper by the tavern door, 
‘And, from a pitcher that be held aloft 
His whole arm's length, drinking tho blood-red wino, 
Hyp. What news from Court ? 
Vict, He brought this letter only. (Remds,) 
O cureéd porfidy! Why did I let 
That lying tongue deceive me? Preciosa, 
Sweot Preciosa! how art thou avenged ! 
Hyp. What news is this that makes thy check 
im pale, 
And thy hand tremble ? 
Viet, Oh, most infamous ! 
The Count of Lara is a dathnéd villain! 
Hyp. That is no news, forsooth, 
Viet. He strove in vain 
To steal from me the jewel of my soul, 
‘The love of Procioss, Not succeeding, 
He swore to be revenged ; and set on foot 
A plot to rain her, which has succoeded, 
She bas been hissed and hooted from the stage, 
Her reputation stained by slanderous lies 
Too foul to speak of; and, once more a beggar, 
She rams a wanderer over God's green earth, 
Housing with Gipsies! 
Hyp. ‘To renew again 
‘The Ago of Gold, and mako the shepherd swains 
Desperate with love, like Gaspar Gil’s Dinna. 
Redit et Firgo! 
Viet, Dear Hypolito, 
How have I wronged that mock, confiding heart! 
I will go seek for her; and with my tears 
Wash out the wrong I ‘ve done her! 
Hyp. Oh, beware! 
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Act not that folly o'er again. 
Viet. 


Ay, folly, 
Delosicn, madness, call it what thon wilt, 
T will confess my weakness,—I still love hor! 
Still fondly love her! 
Enter the Pavny Cuna, 
Hyp: Tell us, Padre Cara, 
Who are these Gipsics in the neighbourhood ? 
Padre C. Beltran Cruzado and his crew. 
Viet. Kind Heaven, 
T thank thee! She is found! is found again f 
Hyp. And have they with them a pale, benutifal 
girl, 
Called Preciosa ? - 
Padre C. Ay, a pretty girl 
‘The gentleman seems moved. 
Hyp. Yes, moved with bunger 5. 
He is half famished with. this long day's journey. 
Padre €. Then, pray you, come this way. Tho 
supper waits, [Bxeunt 


SENE IV. 4 Post-house on the road te Segovia, wot far 
im the village of Guadarrama. Eater CW18Pa, cracking & 
whip and singing the Cachuea, 

Chispa. Halloo! Don Fuluno! Let us ato 
horses, and quickly. Alas, poor Chispa! what « 
dog's life dost thou lead! I thought, when I Teft 
moy old master Victorian, the student, to serve my 
new master Don Carlos, the gentleman, that T, too, 
should lead the life of a. gentleman; should go to bed 
early, and get up late. For when the abbot plays 
cards, what can you expect of the friars? But, in 
running away from the thunder, T have run into the 
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lightning. Hore 1 am in hot chase aftor my master 
ani his Gipsy girl. And a good beginning of the 
wook it is, as he said who was hanged on Monday 
morming. 

Enter Dox CAntos. 

Don C. Aro not tho horses ready yet? 

Chisya. I should think not, fer the hostler seems 
fo le esleop, Ho! within there! Horses! horses! 
horses ! 

He tmocks at the yate with his whip, and enter Mos- 
QuITO, putting on his jacket. 

Mor. Pry, heave a little patience. I'm not a 
tunsket, 

Chigpa, Health and pistareens! 1 'm glad to sea 
Fou come on dancing, padre! Pray, what ‘s the 
news ? 

Mory. You cannot have fresh horses; Lecauso 
there ure pone. 

Chigne. Cuchiporra! Throw that bone to another 
og, Do Tlook like your aunt ? 

Bfosg. No; sho bas a beard 

Chispa. Go to! go to! 

Mosq. Aro you from Madrid ? 

Chispa, Yes; aml going to Vstramadum, Get us 
horses. 

Mow, What ‘s the nows at Court? 

Chispa, Why, the latest news is, that I am going 
to Het up a coach, and I have already bought the whip. 
Strikes his rownel the legs. 

Mosq, O11! oh! you hurt mio! 

Don C, Enough of this folly. Let us have horses. 
(Gives monay to Mowquito.) It is almost dark; and 
we aré in haste, But tell me, has a band of Gipsies 
passed this wny of late? 
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Gipnies (at the forge sing). 


Lond sang the Spanish cavalier, 
‘And thus his ditty ran; 

God sond the Gipsy leasie here, 
‘And not tho Gipsy man. 


First Gipsy (playing), There you are in your 
morocco. 

Second Gipsy. One more game. The Alealde's 
doves aguinst the Padre Cura’s new moon. 

First Gipsy. Have at you, Chirelin. 

Gipsies (at the forve sing). 

At midnight, whon the moon began 
‘To show her silver flame, 


‘Thera camo to him no Gipsy man, 
The Gipsy Inssie came, 


Enter Becrnax Onvzano, 


Cruz. Come hithor, Murcigullcros and Rastilleros ; 
lanye work, leave play: listen to your orders for the 
night, (Speaking to the right.) You will get you to 
the villago, mark you, by the stone cross, 

Gigmics. Ay! 

Cruz (to the left}. And you, by the pole with the 
hermit's head upon it. 

Gipwies Ay! 

Cruz. As soon as you sco the planets are out, in 
with you, and be busy with the ten commandments, 
aniler the sly, and Saint Martin asleep. D' ye heur? 

Gipsies. Ay! 

Cris. Keep your lanterns open, and, if you seo a 
goblin or a papagnyo, take to your trampers. ‘* Vine- 
Yards and Dancing John” is the word. Am T com 

led ? 

Gipsig, Ay! ay! 
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Orus. Away, then ! 
(Bxeunt severally. Cauzavo walks up the stage 
and disappears among the trees, Enter Parciosa. 
Prec. How strangely gleams through tho gigantic 
troes 


‘The rod light of the forge! Wild, beckoning ehadows 
Stalk through the forest, ever and anon 

Rising and bending with tho flickering flame, 
Thon flitting into darkness! So within mo 
Strange hopes and fears do beckon to each other, 
My brightest hopes giving dark foars a being, 

As tho light does the shadow. Woe ia me! 

How still it is about me, and how lonely! 

Banroromé rushes in, 

Bart, Ho! Preciosa! 

Pree, O Bartolomé ! 

Thou here ? 

Bart. Lot Tam here, 

Pree, Whence comest thou ? 
Bart, Prom tho rough ridges of tho wild Sierra, 
From caverns in the rocks, from hunger, thirst, 
Anil fover! Like « wild wolf to the sheepfold 
Oome I for thee, my lamb. 
Pre, Oh, touch me not! 
‘Tie Count of Larn's blood is on thy hands ! 
‘The Count of Lara's curse is on thy soul ! 

Do swt couro near me! Pray, begono from here f 
Thou art in danger! ‘They have set a price 


Upon thy head t 
Hart, Ay, and I ‘vo wandered long 
Aww the mountains; and for many diye 
Mave wou tw human fhe, save tho rough swineherd's, 
‘The wind and rain bave been my sole companions, 
TD Wiouted to them from the rocks thy name. 
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And the loud echo eent it hack to’ me,” 
Till I grew mad. I could not stay from thee, 
And Iam here! Betray me, if thou wilt. 
Prec, Betray thee? I betray thee? 
Bart, Preciosa! 
I come for thee! for thee I thus brave death! 
Fly with me o'er the borders of this realm ! 
Fly with me! 
Preo. Speak of that no more. I cannot, 
Tam thine no longer. 
Bart. Oh, recall the time 
‘When we were children ; how we played together, 
‘How we grew up together; how we plighted 
Our boarts unto each other, even in childhood! 
Fulfil thy promise, for the hour has come. 
1 am hunted from the kingdom, like « wolf! 
Fulfil thy promise. 
Pree. "T was my father’s promise, 
Not mine. I nevor gave my heart to thee, 
Nor promised thee my hand! 
Bart, False tongue of woman! 
And heart more false! 
Pree, Nay, listen unto me. 
I will speak frankly. I have never loved thea; 
I cannot love thee. This is not my fault, 
Itis my destiny. Thou art a man 
Restless and violent. What wouldst thou with mo, 
A feeble girl, who have not long to live, 
Whese heart is broken? Seck another wife, 
Botter than I, and fairer; and let not 
‘Thy rash and headlong moods estrange her from thea 
‘Thou art unhappy in this hopeless passion. 
T never sought thy love; never did aught 
To make thee loye me, Yet I pity thee, 
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And most of all I pity thy wild heart, 
‘That hurries thes to crimes and deeds of blood, 
Beware, beware of that. 
Bart. For thy dear sake, 
I will be gentle. Thou shalt teach me patience, 
Pree. Then take this farewell, and depart in peace, 
Thou must not linger here. 
Bart, Come, come with me. 
Prec, Hark! I hear footsteps. 
Bart. I entreat thee, come! 
Prec, Away! It is in vain. 
Bart, Wilt thou not come ? 
Prec. Never! 
Bart. Then woe, eternal woe, upon thee! 
Thou shalt not be another's. Thou shalt die! [Hai 
Prec. All holy angels, keep me in this hour! 
Spirit of her who bore me, look upon mo! 
Mother of God, the glorified, protect me! 
Christ and the saints, be merciful unto me 
Yet why should I fear death? What is it to die? 
‘To leave all disappointment, care, and sorrow, 
To leave all falsehood, treachery, and unkindness, 
All ignominy, suffering, and despair, 
And be at rest for ever! Oh, dull heart, 
Be of good cheer! When thou shalt cease to beat, 
Then shalt thou cease to suffer and complain! 
Enter Vierontax and Hrrorrro behind. 
Viet. “T is she! Behold, how beantiful she stands 
JInédler tho tentlike trees ! 
Hyp. A woodland nymph ! 
Vict. I pray thoo, stand aside, Leave me. 
Hyp. Be wary 
Mo not betray thyself too soon. 
Vict, (disyreising his voice). Hist! Gipay t 
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Pree. (aside, with emotion), That voice! That voice 
from heaven! Oh, speak again! 
Whi is it calls? 
Vict, A friend. 
Prec. (aside), ‘Tishet “Tis he! 
I thank thee, Heaven, that thou hast heard my 
prayer, 
And sent me this protector! Now be strong, 
Bo strong, my heart! I must diesemble here.— 
False friend or true? 
Vict. A true friend to the true! 
Fear not; come hither. So; can you tell fortunes? 
Prec, Not in the dark. Come nearer to the fire. 
Give me your hand. It is not crossed, I see, 
Vict, (putting a piece of gold into her hand). There 
is the cross. 
Pree. Ts 't silver? 
Viet. No, ‘tia gold 
Pree. There ’s « fair lady at the Court, who lovee 


you, 
And for yourself alone, 
Viet. Pie! the old story! 
Tell me a better fortune for my money; 
‘Not this old woman's tale! 
Pree, ‘You are passionate ; 
And this same passionate humour in your blood 
Has marred your fortune. Yes; I soe it now; 
The line of lif is crossed by many marks. 
Shame! shame! Oh, you havo wronged the maid 
who loved you! 
How could you do it? 
Vict, I never loved @ maid; 
For she I loved was then a maid no more, 
Pre, How know you that? 
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Viet. A little bind in the air 
Whispered the secret. 
Prec. ‘Thore, take back your gold ! 
Your hand is cold, like a deceiver's hand ! 
‘There is no blessing in its charity ! 
Make her your wife, for you haye been abused ; 
And you sball mend your fortunes, mending hers. 
Vict, (aside). How like an angel's speaks the tongue 
of woman, 
When pleading in another's cause her own |-—— 
‘That is a pretty ring upon your finger. 
Pray, give it me. (Tries to take the ring.) 
Prec. No; never from my hand 
Shall that be taken ! 
Viet. Why, 't is but a ring. 
I ll give it back to you; or, if I keep it, 
Will give you gold to buy you twenty auch. 
Fre. Why would you have this ring? 
A traveller's fancy 
A Litay and nothing more. I would fein keep it 
As a memento of the Gipsy camp 
In Guadarrama, and the fortune-teller 
Who sent me back to wed a widowed maid. 
Pray, let me have the ring. 
Pree, No, never! never! 
I will not part with it, even whea [die; 
But bid my nurse fold my pale fingers thus, 
‘That it may'not fall from them. “I is a token 
Of a beloved friend, who is no more. 
Vict, How? dead? 
Pree, Yes; dead to me; and worse than dead 
He is estranged ! And yet I keep this ring. 
I will rise with it from my grave hereafter, 
‘To prove to him that I was never false, 
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Viet. (aside). Be still, my swelling heart! one 
moment, still !|— 
Why, 't is the folly of a lore-sick girl. 
Come, give it. me, or I will say 't is mino, 
And that you stole it. 
Pree, Oh, you will not dare 
To utter such a fiondish lie! 
Vict. Not dare? 
Look in my face, and say if there is aught 
Thave not dared, I would not dare for theo! 
She rushes into his arms. 
Prec, 'T ia thou! 't is thou! Yes; yes; my heart's 
elected | 
My dearest-dear Victorian! my soul's heaven! 
Where hast thou been so long? Why didst thou 
loavo me? 
Vict. Ask me not now, my dearest Preciosa. 
Let me forget we evor have been parted ! 
Prec, Hadst thou not come 
Viet. I pray thee, do not chide me! 
Prec. I should have perished here among these 
Gipsies, 
Vict, Forgive mo, swoct! for what I made thee 
suffer. 
‘Think’st thou this heart could feel a moment's joy, 
‘Thou being absent? Ob, believe it not! 
Inieod, since that sad hour I have not slept, 
For thinking of the wrong I did to thee! 
Dest thou forgive mé? Say, wilt thou forgive me? 
Pree. I have forgiven thee, Ere those words of 


anger 
‘Weare in the book of Heaven writ down against thee, 
Thad forgiven thoo 
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Viet. I 'm the veriest fool 
That walks the earth, to bave believed theo false. 
Tt was the Count of Lara: 
Preo ‘That bad man 
Has worked me harm enough. Hast thou not 
heard—. 
Vict, I have heard all. And yet speak on. speak 
ont 
Let me but hear thy voice, and I am happy; 
For every tone, like some sweet incantation, 
Culls up the buried past to plead for me. 
Speak, my beloved, speak into my heart, 
Whatever fills and agitates thine own. 
They watk aside. 
Hyp. All gentle quarrels in the pastoral poets, 
All passionate love-scenes in the best romances, 
All chaste embraces on the public stage, 
All soft adventures, which the liberal stars 
Have winked at, as the natural course of things, 
Have been surpassed here by my friend, the student, 
And this sweet Gipsy lass, fair Preciosa! 
Pree. Sefior Hypolito! I kiss your hand. 
Pray, shall I tell your fortune? 
Hyp. Not to-night ; 
For, “Thou you trent me ns you did Victorian, 
And send me back to marry maida forlorn, 
My wedding-day would last from now till Christmas. 
Chispa (within), What, ho! the Gipsies, ho! Bel- 
tran Crozado ! 
Halloo! halloo! halloo! halloo! 
Enters booted, with a whip and lantern 
Viet. What now? 
Why such a fearful din? Hast thou been robbed? 
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Ohispa, Ay, robbed and murdered ; and good even- 
ing to you, 
‘My worthy masters, 
Viet, Spoak ; what brings theo here? 
‘Chispa (to Prectosa). Good news from Court; good 
news! Beltran Crazado, 
‘The Count of the Calés, is not your father, 
But your true father has returned to Spain 
Leden with wealth. You are ro more = Gipsy. 
Vict. Strange as 1 Moorish tale! 
Chispa, And we bare all 
Been drinking at the tavern to your health, 
As wells drink in November, when it rains. 


Vict, Where is the gentleman ? 
Chispa, As tho old song says, 


His body is in Segovia, 
‘His soul is in Madrid. 


Pree, 1s this a dream? Oh, if it be a dream, 
Let mo sleep on, and do not wake me yet! 
Repeat thy story! Say I’m not deceived! 
Say that I do not dream! TI am awake; 
‘This is the Gipsy camp ; this is Victorian, 
‘And this his friend, Hypolito! Speak! speak ! 
Let mo not wako and find it all a dream! 

Vict, It is a dream, sweet child! a waking dream, 
A blissful certainty, a vision bright 
Of that rare happiness, which even on earth 
Heaven gives to those it loves. Now art thou rich, 
As thou wnst ever beautiful and good; 
And I am now the beggar, 

Prec. (giving him her hand). I bave still 
A band to give. 

Chispa (aside). And I have two to take; 
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I we board zy crmdmether say, that Heaven gives 
ipods 
To dese who have no tenth, That 5 wots to crack 
I ‘ve teeth to spurs, tat where shall I find almonds? 
Vice. What wore of this strange story 7 
Chispe. Nothing mare. 
Your friend, Dan Carlos, ie now at the village 
Showing to Pedro Crespo, the Alasbde, 
The prowfs of what I tell you The old keg, 
Who stole you in your childhood, has confessed; 
And probably they ll hang ber for the crime, 
To make the celebration more complete. 
Fict. No; lot it be a day of general joy; 
Fortune comes well to all, that comes not late. 
Now let ux join Don Carlos. 
Hyp. So farewell, 
The student's wandering life! Sweet serenades, 
Sung under ladies’ windows in the night, 
And all that makes vacation beautiful ! 
To you, ye cloistered shades of Alcald, 
To you, ye radiant visions of romance, 
Written in books, but here surpassed by truth, 
The Bachelor Hypolito returns, 
And Jeaves the Gipsy with the Spanish Stadent. 


SCENE VI. 4 Pass in the Guadarrama Mountzins. Early 
worming, A Muletecr cromern the Stage, sitting sideways om 
Ais mule, amt lighting a paper cigar with flint and steal. 


sox, 


If thou art sleeping, maiden, 
Awake end open thy door 

'T is the break of day, and we cust away, 
Over meadow, and mount, and moor, 
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‘Wait not to ind thy slippers, 
But come with thy naked feet; 

‘Wo shall lsave to pass through the dewy grass, 
‘And waters wide and fleet. 


Disappears down the pass, Enter a Monk. A Shep- 
herd appears on. the rocks above. 
Monk. Ave Maria, gratia plena, Oli! good mau! 
Shep. Ola! 
Monk. Is this the road to Segovia? 
Shep. Tt is, your reverence. 
Monk. How far is it? 
Shep. I do not know. 
Monk, What is that yonder in tle valley? 
Shep. San Ildefonso. 
Monk. A long way to breakfast. 
Shep. Ay, marry. 
Monk. Are there robbers in these mountains? 
Shep. Yes, and worse than that. 
Monk. What? 
Shep, Wolves. 
Monk. Santa Maria! Come with me to San 
Hdefonao, and thou shalt be well rowarded. 
Shep. What wilt thou give me? 
Monk, An Agnus Dei and my benodiction 
They disappear. A mounted Contradandista passes, 
wrapped in his cloak, and a gun at his saddle-bow 
He goee down the pass singing. 
eONG 
‘Worn with spood is my good stead, 
And I march me hurried, worried ; 
Onward, cuballito mio, 
With the white star in thy forchead! 
Onward, for hers comes tho Ronda, 
‘Ana T hosr their riflea ernck t 
Ay, jaltot Ay, ay, jaléo! 
Ay, jelfof ‘They cross our track. 
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Song dies away. Enter Pagctosa, on horseback, at- 
tended by Victorias, Hyrottto, Dox Cantos, aud 
Cimsva, on foot, and armed. 

Vict, This is the highest point. Here let us rest 

See, Preciosa, sce how all about us 

Kneeling, like hooded friars, the misty mountains 

Receive the benediction of the sun! 

O glorious sight! 

Prec. Most beautiful, indeed ! 
Hyp. Most wonderful t 
Pict. And in the vale below, 

Where yonder steeples Hash like lifted halberda, 

San Ildefonso, from its noisy belfries, 

Sends up a salutation to the morn, 

As if at. army smote their brazen shiolds, 

And shouted victory ! 

Pree. And which way lies 
Segovia? 
Vict. Ata great distance yonder. 
Dost thou not seo it? 
Pree. No, I do not see it. 
Vict. The merest flaw that dents the horizon's edge. 
There, yonder! 
Hyp. 'T is a notable old town, 

Boasting an ancient Roman aqueduct, 

And an Alcazar, builded by tho Moors, 

Wherein, you may remember, poor Gil Blas 

Was fed on Pan del Rey. Ob, many a time 

Out of its grated windows have I looked 

Hundreds of feet plumb down to the Eresma, 

‘That, like a serpent through the valley creeping, 

Glides at its foot. 

Pree, Oh, yes! I see it now, 
Yet rather with my heart than with mine eyes, 
So faint it ia And all my thoughts sath thither, 
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Froighted with prayers and hopes, and forward urged 
Against all stross of accident, as, in 
‘The Eastern Tale, against the wind and tide, 
Groat ships were drawn to the Magnetic Mountains, 
And there were wrecked and perished in the sea! 
(She weeps.) 
Viet, O gentle spirit! Thou didst bear unmoved 
Blasts of advorsity and frosts of fate! 
But the first ray of sunshine that falls on thee 
‘Melts thoe to tears! Oh, let thy weary heart 
‘Lean upon mino! and it shall faint no more, 
Nor thirst, nor hunger ; but be comforted 
And filled with my affection. 
Pree. Stay no longer * 
My father waits. Methinks I seo him thero, 
Now looking from the window, and now watching 
Each sound of wheels or foot-fall in the street, 
And saying, “Hark! she comes!" © father ! father! 
They descend the pase, Custsva remains behind, 
Chispa, T have a father, too, but he is a dead one. 
Alas and alack-a-day! Poor was I born, and poor do 
Tremain. I neither win nor lose. Thus I wag 
through the world, half the time on foot, and the 
other half walking; ond slways as merry as a 
thunderstorm in the night. And 80 we plough 
slong, as the fly snid to the ox. Who knows what 
may happen? Patience, and shuffle the cards! I 
am not yet so bald, that you can see my brains; 
and perhaps, after all, I shall some day go to Rome 
and come back Saint Peter. Benedicite! [Evit, 
A pouse. Then enter Bantoroué wildly, as if in pre 
uit, with a carbine in his hand. 
Bart. They passed this way! I hear their horses’ 
hoofs! 
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Yonder T wee Gem! Come, eseet coremilla, 
Thos suri shall be Ste Gipsy’s bast! 
Fine dows che pes 
Halts! Wel wticind ay cevet cormmillo! 
Wel whitind !—I hore mised ber!—0 my God! 
(Tie she @ eternal Banrotomt falls 
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THE GOLDEN LEGEND. 


PROLOGUE. 


THE SPIRE OY STRASBURG CATHEDIAL, 


Night and sform, Tvctven, with the Powers of the avr, trying 
fo tear down the Cross, 


Emeifer, Hasten! hasten! 
O ye spirits! 
From its station drag the ponderous 
‘Cross of iron, that to mock us 
Is uplifted high in sir! 
Voices, O, we cannot! 
For around it 
Ail the Saints and Guardian Angels 
‘Throng in legions to protect it; 
‘Thoy defeat us everywhere! 
The Bells. 
Laudo Deum veram! 
Plebem yoco! 
Congrego clerum ! 
Lucifer. Lower! lower! 
‘Hover downward [ 


Seize the loud, vociferous ells, and 
pp 
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Clashing, clanging, to the pavement 

Hurl them from their windy tower! 
Voices, All thy thunders 

Here are harmless ! 

For theso bells have been anointed, 

And baptized with holy water! 

‘They defy our utmost power. 


The Bells. 


Defunctos ploro t 
Pestenti fugot 
Festa decoro! 
Lucifer. Shako the casements ! 
Brouk the painted 
Panes, that flame with gold and crimson ¢ 
Scatter them like leaves of Autumn, 
Swept away beforo tho blast! 
Voices. O, we cannot! 
‘The Archatigel 
Michael flames from every window, 
With the sword of fire that drove us 
Headlong out of heaven, aginst! 
The Bella 
Funera plango! 
Fulgura frango! 
‘Sabbata pango! 
Ineifer. Aim your lightnings 
At tho oaken, 
‘Massive, iron-studded portala ! 
Sack the house of God, and scatter 
Wide the ashes of the dead! 
Voices. O, we cannot! 
The Apostles 
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And tho Martyrs, wrapped in mantles, 
Stand us wardens at the entrance, 
Stand as sentinels o'erhead ! 


The Bells, 


Excito lentes! 
Dissipo ventos ! 
Paco cruentos! 


Lucifer, Baffled ! baffled! 
Inefficient, 
Craven spirits! Yoave thix labour 
Unto Time, the great Destroyer! 


Cotne away, ere night is gone ! 
Voices. Onward! onward! 
With tho night-wind, 
Over field and farm and forest, 
Lonely homestead, darksome hamlot, 
Blighting all we breathe upon ! 
(They sweep mveay. Organ ind Gregorian Chane 


Choir. 


Nocte surgentes 
Vigiiemus omnes i 
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The Custle of Vautsderg on the Rhine, A chamiber in a lower, 
Puuxce Hexay, aliting alone, iM and restless. Midnight. 


Prince Henry. I cannot sleep! my fervid brain 
Calls up the vanished Past again, 
And throws its misty spleodours deep 
Into the pallid realms of sleep! 
A breath from that far-distant shore 
Comes freshening ever more and more, 
And wafts o'er intervening seas 
Sweet odours from the Hesperides ! 
A wind, that through the corridor 
Just stirs the curtain, and no more, 
And, touching the molian strings, 
Fuints with the burden that it brings! 
Como back! yo friendships long departed ! 
That like o'erflowing streamlets started, 
And now ure dwindled, one by one, 
‘To stony channels in the sun! 
Come back! ye friends, whose lives are ended ! 
_ Come back, with all that light attended, 
Which seemed to darken and decay 
When ye arose and went away! 


‘They come, the shapes of joy and woe, 
The airy crowds of long ago, 

The dreams and fancies known of yore, 
That have been, and shall be no more. 
They change the cloistors of the night 
Into a garden of delight ; 

They make the dark and dreary hours 
Open and blossom into flowers! 
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T would not sleep! I love to be 

Agnin in their fair company ; 

But ere my lips can bid thom stay, 
4y past and vanish quite away! 

1 oar memories may retrace 
Each circumstance of time and place, 
Season and scene come back again, 
And outward things unchanged remain ; 
‘The rest we cannot reinstate ; 
Ourselves we cannot re-create, 

Nor set our souls to the same key 
Of the remembered harmony ! 


Rest! rest! 0, give me rest and poace! 
‘The thought of life that ne'er shall cease 
‘Has something in it like despair, 
A weight Lum too weak to boar! 
Sweeter to this afflicted breast 
The thought of never-ending rest! 
Sweeter the undisturbed and deep 
‘Tranquillity of ondless sleep ! 
A flash of lightning, out of which Luctren appears in 
sthe garb of a travelling Physician 
Lucifer. Al\\ bail, Prince Henry ! 
Prince Henry (starting). Who is it speaks? 
Who and what are you? 
Lawifer, One who seeks 
A moment's audience with the Prince, 
Prince Henry, When came you in? 
Lucifer. A moment since. 
1 found your study door unlocked, 
And thought you answered when I knocked. 
Prince Henry, 1 did not hear you. 
Lucifer, You beard the thunder; 
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It was loud enough to waken the desi. 

And it is not a matter of special wonder 

‘That, when God is walking overhead, 

You should not hear my feeble tread. 
Prince Henry, What may your wish or purpose be 2 
Lucifer. Nothing or everything, as it pleases 

Your Highness. You hehold-in ame 

Only a travelling Physician; 

One of the few who haven mission: 

To care incurable diseases, 

Or those that are called so. 

Prince Henvy, Can you bring 

The dead to life? 

Lucifer. Yes; very nonrly. 

Ani, what is a wiser, and better thing, 

Can keop tho living from evor needing 

Such an unnatural, strange procesding, 

By showing conclusively and clearly: 

That death is 4 stapid blunder merely, 

a necessity of our lives, 

My being here is accidental 

‘The storm, that against your easement drives, 

In the little village below waylaid me, 

And there I beard, with a secret delight, 

ar maladies physical and mental, 
astonished nor dismayed me. 

And T bestened hither, though late in the migWty 

‘To proffer my aid! 

Prince Henry (ironically). For this you came! 

Ah, how can I ever hope to roquite 

This honour from one so erudite ? 

Lucifer. Tho heiour is mine, or will be when 

I have cured your disease, 


Veince Henry. But not till thens 
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Lucifer. What is your illness ? 

Prince Henry. It,has no name, 
A smoldering, doll, perpetual flame, 

‘As ina kiln, burns in my veins, 

Sending up vapours to the head ; 

My heart has become a dull lagoon, 

Which « kind of leprosy drinks and drains ; 
I atm accounted as one who is dead, 

And, indeed, I think that I shall be soon 

Lucifer. And has Gordonius tho Divine, 

Tn his furious Lily of Medicine,— 
I 00 the book lice open before you,— 
No remedy potent enough to restore you ? 

Prince Henry. Nono whintever! 

Lucifer. The dead are dead, 
And their oracles duinb, whon questioned 
Of the new diseases that human 
Evolves in its progress, rank and rife. 
Consult the dead upon things that were, 
But tho living only on things that are 
Have you done this, by the appliance 
And aid of doctors? 

Prince Henry. whole schools 
Of doctors, with their learned, rules ; 

But the case is quite beyond their 
Even the doctors of Salera. 

Send me back word they.can discern, 
No cute for a malady like this, 
Save one which in ity nature is 
Impossible, and cannot be ! 

Lucifer. That sounds oracular ! 

Prince Henry. Unendurable t 

Eucifer, What is their romedy ? 
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Prince Henry. You shall see 
Writ in this scroll is the mystery. 
Lucifer (reading). “ Not to be cured, yotnot incurable! 
‘The only remedy that remains 
Is the blood that flows from « maiden’s veing, 
Who of her own free will shall die, 
And give hor life as the price of yours !" 
‘That is the strangest of all cures, 
And ono, I think, you will never try ; 
‘The presoription you may well put by, 
As something impossible to find 
Before the world itself shall end! 
And yot who knows? One cannot say 
‘That into some maiden’s brain that kind 
Of madness will not find its way. 
Meanwhile permit me to recommend, 
As the matter admits of no delay, 
My wonderful Catholicon, 
Of very subtile and magical powers ! 
Prince Henry. Purge with your nostrams and drags 
infernal 
The spouts and gargoyles of these towers, 
Not mo! My faith is utterly gone 
In every power but the Power Supornal f 
Pray tell me, of what school are you? 
Lucifer. Both of the Old and of the New ! 
The school of Hermes Trismogistus, 
Who uttered his oracles sublimo 
Bofore the Olympiads, in the dew 
Of the early dawn aud dusk of Time, 
‘The reign of dateless old Hephastus ! 
As northward, from its Nubian springs, 
The Nile, for ever new and old, 
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Among tho living and the dead, 
Its mighty, mystic stream has rolled ; 
So, starting from its fountain-head 
Under the lotus-leaves.of Isia, 
From tho dead demigods of eld, 
‘Through long, unbroken lives of kings 
Its conrse the sucred art has held, 
Unchecked, unchanged by man's dovices. 
‘This art the Arabian Geber taught, 
And in alembics, finely wrought, 
Distilling herbs and flowers, discovered 
Tho socret that so long hail hovered 
Upon tho misty vergo of Truth, 
Tho Elixir of Perpetual Youth, 
Called Alcohol, in the Arab specch ! 
Like him, this wondrous lore I teach ! 
Prince Henry. What! an adept? 
Lucifer. Nor less, nor more 
Prince Henry, 1 am a reader of your books, 
A lover of that mystic lore! 
With such a piercing glance it looks 
Into great Nature's open oye, 
And sees within it trembling lie 
‘The portrait of the Deity ! 
And yet, alas! with all my pains, 
‘The secret and the mystery 
Have baffled and eluded me. 
Unseen the grand result remains t 
Lucifer (showing a flask). Bohold it here! tits little 
flask 


Contains the wonderful quintessence, 
‘Tho perfect flower anil oflorescence, 
Of all the knowledge man can ask ; 
Hold it up thus agninst the light! 
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Prince Henry. How limpid, pure, and crystalline, 
How quick, and tremalous, and bright, 
Tho litte wavelets dance and shine, 

As were it the Water of Life in sooth ! 

Lucifer. It is! It mssuages every pain, 
Cures all disease, and gives again 
To age the swift delights of youth. 

Inhale its fragrance, 

Prince Haury. It is sweet. 
A dhousand different odours meet 
And mingle in its rare perfame, 
Such as the winds of surmer waft 
At open windows through room t 

Lucifer, Will you not taste it? 

Prince Henry. Will one draught 
Buffive 7 

Lucifer. 

Prince Henry 
So much ox ea! 

Lucifer (pouring), Let not the quantity alarm yoo ; 
You may drink all; it will not harm you. 
Prince Henry. I am ax one who on the brink 

Of a dark river stands and sees 

‘Tho waters flow, the landscape dim 
Around him waver, wheel, aod swim, 
And, ere he plunges, stops to think 
Into what whirlpools he may sink; 
Ono moment pauses, and no more, 
Then madly plunges from the shore t 
Headlong into the mysteries 

‘OF lifo and death I boldly Ieap, 

Nor fear tho fateful current’s sweep, 
Nor what in ambush lurks below ! 
For death is-bettor than disease t 
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4 Asort with an collins herp hovers in the air 
Angel. Woe! woe! eternal woe! 
Nos caly the whiepered prayer 
Of love, 
Bat the imprec: 
Reverterate 
For ever and ever through the air 
Above ! 
This fearful curse 
Shakes the great universe ! 
Lacifer (disappearing). Drink} dri’. ! 
And thy soul shall sink 
Down into the dark abyss, 
Tato the infinite abyss, 
From which no plummet nor rope 
Ever drew up the silver sand of bopo ! 
ince Heury (drinking). It is like adraught of fire! 
Thrbugh every vein 
T feel nguin 
Tho fever of youth, tho soft desire ; 
A rapture that is almost pain 
Throbs in my heart and fills my brain! 
Ojoy! O joy! 1 feel 
The band of steel 
‘That so long and heavily las pressed 
Upon my breast 
Uplifted, and tho malodiction 
Of tay affliction 
Is taken from me, and my weary brenat 
At length finds rest. 
The Angel. 1t is but tho rest of the fire, from whieh 
the air has been taken ! 
Tt is but the rest of the sand, when the hourglass 
is not shaken ! 
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It is but the rest of the tide between the ebb and 
the flow! 
It is but the rest of the wind betwoon the flaws 
that blow ! 

With fiendish laughter, 
Hereafter, 
This false physician 
Will mock thee in thy pendition. 

Prince Henry. Speak! speak! 
Who says that I am ill? 
Lam not ill! Iam not weak! 
‘The trance, the swoon, tho dream is o’er ! 
T feel the chill of death no more ! 
At length, 
T stand renewed in nll my strength ! 
Beneath me I can feel 
The great earth stagger and reel, 
As if tho foot of a descending God 
Upon its surface trod, 
And like a pebble it rolled beneath his heel! 
This, O brave physician! this 
Is thy great Palingenesis, 

Drinks again. 

The Angel. Touch the goblet no more! 
It will make thy heart sore. 
To ita very core! 
Its perfume is the breath 
Of the Angel of Death, 
And the light that within it lies 
Is the flash of his evil eyes. 
Beware! 0, beware! 
For sickness, sorrow, and care, 
All are there ! 
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Prince Henry (sinking back). O thou voice within my 
breast ! 


‘Why cntreat me, why upbraid me, 

When the steadfast tongues of truth, 

And the flattering hopes of youth 

Havo all deceived me and botrayed me? 

Give me, give me rest, O, rest! 

Goldon visions wave and hover, 

Golden vapours, waters streaming, 

Landscapes moving, changing, gleaming ! 

T am like a happy lover 

Who illumines life with dreaming ! 

Brave physician! Rare physician | 

‘Well hast thou fulfilled thy mission t 

His head falls on his book. 

The Angel (receding). Alns! alas t 

Like a vapour the golden vision 

Sball fade and pass, 

And thou wilt find in thy heart again 

Only the blight of pain, 

And bitter, bitter, bitter contrition ! 


Court yard of the Castle, Honnar sfanding by the gateway, 
Hubert. How sid the grand old castle looks ! 
O'ethoad tho unmolested rooks 
Upon the turret's windy top 
Sit, talking of the farmer's crop ; 
Here in the court-yard springs the grass, 
So fow are now the feet that pass ; 
The stately peacocks, bolder grown, 
Come hopping down the steps of stone, 
As if the castle were their own ; 
And I, the poor old seneschal, 
Haust, like a ghost, the banquet-hall. 
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Walter. How is tho Prince? 

Hubert. He is not hore; 
Ho has boon ill: and now has fled. 

Walter. Speak it out frankly ; say he's dead: 
Is it not s0? 

Hubert. No, if you ploase ; 

A strange, mysterious disease 

Fell on him with a sudden blight. 
Whole hours together he would stand 
Upon the terrace ina dream, 

Resting his head upon bis band, 

Bost pleased when he was most alone, 
Like Saint John Nepomuck in stone, 
Looking down into a stream. 

Tn the Round Tower, night after night, 
He sat, and bleared his eyos with books; 
Until one morning we found him there 
Stretched on the floor, as if in a swoon 
Ho had fallen from his chair. 

We hardly recognised his sweet looks! 

Walter. Poor Prince! 

Hubert. T think he might have mendea 
And he did mend: bat very soon 
‘The Priests came flocking in, like rooks, 
With all their croziers and their crooks, 
And so at last the matter ended. 

Walter. How iid it ond? 

Hubert. Why, in Saint Rochus 
‘They made him stand, and wait his doom ; 
And, as if he were condemned to tho tomb, 
Began to mutter their hocus-pocus. 

First, the Mass for the Dea they chaunted, 
‘Then three times laid upon his bead 
‘A shovelfal of churchyard clay, 
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Saying to him, a9 be stood undaunted, 
“This is a sign that thou art dead, 

So in thy heart be penitent!" 

And forth from the chapel door he went 
Into disgrace-and banishment, 

Clothed in a closk of hodden gray, 

And bearing a wallet, and a bell, 

Whose sound should be a perpetual knell 
To keep all travellers away. 

Walter. O, horrible fato! Outcast, rejected, 
As oue with pestilence infected! 

Hubert. Then was the family tomb ansealod, 
And broken helmet, sword and shield, 
Buried together, in common wreck, 

As is the custom, when the last 

Of any princely house has passed, 
And thrice, as with a trampet-blast, 
A herald shouted down the stair 
The words of warning and despair,— 
“O Hobeneck! O Hoheneck!” 

Walter. Still in my soul that cry goes on,— 

For ever gone! for ever gone! 
Ab, what a croc! sense of loss, 
Like a black shadow, would fall across 
‘Tho hearts of all, if he should die! 
His gracious presence upon earth 
Was as a fire upon a hearth ; 
As pleasant songs, at morning sung, 
The words that dropped from his sweet tongue 
Strengthened our hearts; or, beard at night, 
Made all our slumbers soft and light. 
Where is he? 
Hubert. In the Odenwald. 
Some of his tenants, unsppalled 
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By fear of death, or priestly word,— 
A holy family, that make 
Each tneal Supper of the Lord,— 
‘Have him beneath their watch and ward, 
For love of him, and Jesus’ sake! 
Pray you come in. For why should I 
With out-door hospitality 
My prince's friend thus entertain ? 
Walter, 1 would © moment here remain 
But you, good Hubert, go bofore, 
Fill mo a goblet of May-drink, 
‘As aromatic as the May 
From which it steals the breath away, 
And which he loved so well of yore; 
It is of him that I would think. 
‘You shall attend me, when I call, 
Tn the ancestral banquet-hall. 
Unseen companions, guests of air, 
You cannot wait on, will be there; 
‘Thoy taste not food, thoy drink not wine, 
But their soft eyes look into mino, 
‘And’ their lips speak to me, and all 
‘The vast and shadowy banquet ball 
Ts fall of looks and words divine! 
Leaning over the parapet. 
The day is done; and slowly from the scone 
‘The stooping sun upgathors his spent shafts, 
And puts them back into his golden quiver! 
Below me in the valley, deep and green 
As goblets aro, from which in thirsty draughts 
We drink its wine, the swift and mantling river 
Flows on triumphant througli those lovely regions, 
Etched with the shadows of its sombre margont, 
And soft, reflected clouds of gold and argent! 
ue 
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Yes, there it flows, for ever, broad and-still, 

As when the vanguard of the Roman legions 
First saw it from the top of yonder hill! 

How beautiful itis! Fresh fields of wheat, 
Vineyard, and town, and tower with fluttering fag, 
‘The consecrated chapel on the crag, 

And tho white hamlet gathered round its base, 
Like Mary sitting at her Saviour's feet, 

And looking up at his beloved face! 

O friend! © best of friends! ‘Thy absence more 
‘Than the impending nightdarkens the landseape o'er! 


tm 


A Farm wn the Odenwald ; a garden; morning; Patsce Hexne 
seated, with a book, Exar at a distance, guthering flowers. 


Prince Henry (reading). “ One morning, all alone, 
Out of his convent of gray stone, 
Into the forest older, darker, grayer 
His lips moving as if in prayer, 
His head sunken upon his breast 
As in a dream of rest, 
Walked the Monk Felix. All about 
‘The broad, sweet sunshine lay without, 
Filling the summer air; 
And within the woodlands as he trod, 
The twilight was like the Trace of God 
With worldly woe and care; 
Under him lay the golden moss; 
And above him the boughs of hemlock-trees 
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Waved, and made the sign of the cross, 
And whispered their Benedicites ; 

And from the ground 

Rose an odour sweet and fragrant 

Of the wild-flowers and the vagrant 
Vines that wandered, 

Seeking the sunshine, round and round 


“These he heedod not, but pondered 
On the yolume in his hand, 

A volume of Saint Augustine, 
Wherein he read of the unseen 


Spleniours of God's great town 
Tn the uuknown land, 

And, with his oyes cast down 
Tn humility, he said : 

‘1 believe, O God, 

What herein I have read, 

But alas! I do not understand | 


“And lo! he heard 

‘The sudden singing of a bird, 

A snow-whito bird, that from a cloud 
Dropped down, 

And among the branches brown 

‘Sat singing 

‘So sweet, and clear, and Joud, 

It seamed a thousand barp-strings ringing 
And the Monk Felix closed his book, 
And long, long, 

With mpturous look, 

He listened to tho song, 

And hardly breathed or stirred, 
Until he saw, os in « vision, 
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‘The Jand Elysian, 

And in the heavenly city beard 

Angelic foot 

Fall on the golden Augging of the stroet, 
And he would fain 

Have caught the wondrous bind, 

But strove in vain; 

For it flew away, avay, 

Far over hill and dell, 

And instead of its sweet singing, 

He heard the convent bell 

Suddenly in the silence ringing, 

For the service of noonday, 

And he retraced 

His pathway homeward sadly and in haste, 


“In the couvent there was a change! 
He locked for each well-known face, 
But the faces were new and strange; 
New figures sat in the oaken stalls, 
New voices chaunted in the choir; 

Yet the place was the same place, 

‘The same dusky walls 

Of cold, gray stone, 

‘The same cloisters and belfry and spire. 


“A stranger and alone 

Among that brotherhood 

‘The Monk Felix stood, 

* Forty yours,’ said a Friar, 

‘ Have [ been Prior 

‘Of this convent in the wood, 
But for that space 

Never have I beheld thy face!” 
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“The heart of tho Monk Felix fell : 
And be answered, with eubmissive tone, 
This morning, after the hour of Prime, 
I left my cell, 

And wandered forth alone, 
Listening all the tims 

‘To the melodious singing 

Of a beautiful white bird, 
Until I heard 

‘The bells of the convent ringing 

Noon from their noisy towers. 

It was as if I dreamed ; 

For what to me had seemed 


Moments only, had been bours !’ 


“* Years!" said a voice close by. 

It was an aged monk who spoke, 

From a bench of oak 

Fastened against the wall ;— 

He was the oldest monk of all, 

For a whole century 

Had he beon thore, 

Serving God in prayer, 

‘Tho meekest and humblost of bis creatures 
Ho remembered well the features 

Of Felix, and he said, 

Speaking distinet and slow ; 

* One hundred years ago, 

When T was a novice in this place, 

‘There was here a'monk, full of God's grave, 
Who bore the namo 

Of Felix, and this man must be tho sare.’ 
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“ And straightmny. 

‘They brought forth to the light of day 
A volume old and brown, 

A huge tome, bound 

In brass and wild-boar’s hide, 
Wherein were written down 

‘The names of all who had died 

In the convent, since it was edified. 
And there they found, 

Just as the old monk said, 

That on a certain day and date, 

One hundred years before, 

Had gone forth from/the convent gate 
The Monk Felix, and never more 
Had entered that sacrod door. 

He had been counted among the dea! 
And they knew, at last, 3 
‘That, such hud been the power 

Of that celestial and immortal song, 
A hundred yea 

And had not #1 


—— ELste comes in with lowers 
Elsie, Hero are flowers for you, 
But they are not all for you. 
Some of them are for the Virgin 
And for Saint Cecilia. 
‘ince Henry. As thou standest there, 
‘Thou seemest to me like the angel 
That brought the immortal roses 
To t Cecilia's bridal chamber 
Elsie. But these will fade. 
Prince Henry. Themselves will fade, 
But not their memory, 
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And memory bas the power 
To re-create them from the dust. 
Of martyred Dorothea, 
Who from celestial gardens sent 
Flowers as her witnesses 
To him who seoffed and doubted. 
Elsie. Do you know the story 
‘Of Christ and the Sultan's daughter? 
‘That is the prettiest legend of thew all. 
Prince Henry. Then tell it to me. 
But first come hither. 
Lay the flowers down beside me, 
And put both thy hands in mine. 
Now tell me the story. 
ie, Early in the morning 
‘The Sultan's daughter 
Walked in her father’s gardén, 
Gathering tho bright flowers, 
All full of dew: 
Prince Henry. Just a5 thou hast beew doing 
This morning, dearest Elsie. 
Elie. And as sho gathered them, 
Sbe wondered more and more 
Who was the Master of the Flowers, 
And made them grow 
‘Ont of thercold, dark earth, 
“In my heart,” she said, 
“T love him ; and for him 
Would leave my father’s palace, 
‘To labour in his garden." 
Prince Henry. Dear, innocent child! 
How sweetly thou reenllost 
The long forgotten legend, 


El 
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‘That in my carly childhood 

My mother told me? 

Upon my brain 

It reappears once more, 

As « birth-mark on the forehead 

When « hand euddenly 

Is laid upon it, and removed | 
Elsie. And at midnight, 

As she lay upon her bed, 

She heard a voice 

Call to her from the garden, 

And, looking forth from her window 

She saw a beantifal youth 

Standing among the flowers. 

It was the Lord Jesus ; 

And sho went down to him, 

And opened the door for him ; 

And he said to her, “O maiden! 

‘Thou hast thought of me with love, 

And for thy sake 

Out of my Father's kingdom 

Haro I como hither: 

I am the Master of the Flowers. 

My garden is in Paradiso, 

And if thou wilt go with mo, 

‘Thy bridal garland 

Shall be of bright red flowers.” 

And then he took from his finger 

A golden ring, 

And asked the Sultan's daughter 

Tf sho would be his bride, 

Ani when sho answered him with lore, 

His wounds began to bleed, 

And she said to him, 
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“0 Love! how red thy beart is, 

And thy bands are fall of roses“ 

“ For thy aske,~ answered he, 

“ For thy sake is my heart so rel, 

For thee I bring these roses. 

I gathered them at the cross 

Wherson I died for thee! 

Come, for my Father calls, 

‘Theo art my elected bride !” 

And the Sultan's daughter 

Followed him to his Father's garden. 
Prince Henry. Woulilst thou have done so, Elsie? 
Elsie. Yes, very gladly. 
Prince Henry. Then the Celestial Drileyrooim 

‘Will come for thee also. 

Upon thy forehead ho will place, 

‘Not his crown of thorns, 

But a crown of roses. 

In thy bridal chamber, 

Like Saint Cecilia, 

‘Thou shalt hear sweet music, 

And breathe the frigrance 

Of flowers immortal! 

Go now and place these flowers 

Before her picture, 


4 Room in the Farm-hovse, Twilight, Unsora ninniey, 
Gorruien aileep in bis chair, 
Urmila, Darker and darker! Hardly a glinsmer 
Of light comes in at the window-pane; 
Or is it my eyes are growing dimmer? 
T cannot diséntangle this skein, 
Nor wind it rightly upon the reel, 
Elsie! 
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Gottlieb (starting). The stopping of thy wheel 
Has wakened me out of a pleasant dream. 

I thought I was sitting beside a stream, 
And heard the grinding of a mill, 
Whon suddonly the wheols stood still, 
And a voice cried * Elsie" in my ear! 
It startled me, it secmed so near. 

Ursula, I was calling her: T want a light. 
T cannot see to spin my flax, 
Bring the lamp, Elsie. Dost thou hear? 

Rlsie (within). In a moment. 
_ Gettliod, Where are Bertha and Max? 

Ursula. They are sitting with Elsie at the door. 
She is telling them stories of the wood, 

And the Wolf, and Little Red Ridinghood. 

Gottlieb. And where is the Prince ? 

Uraula, Tn his room overhead ; 
I heard him walking across the floor, 

As he always doos, with a heavy tread. 

Exste comes in with a lamp, Max and Benrita 
Jollow her; and they alt sing the Evening Song 
on the lighting of the lamps. 

EVENING 6080, 
© gladsome light 
Of the Father Immortal, 
And of the celestial 
Sacred and blessed 
Jesus, our Saviour! 


Now to tho sunset 

Again hast thou brouglit us; 
And, seciug the evening 
‘Twilight, we Uless thee, 
Pruise thro, adore thee! 





Pecher omagenez! 
Sen, the Lie ger! 
Speck, che Comiurer ! 
Works a ol oes 
Of wembg and weuder * 


paetenns GSS) 4o=: ! 
Whe ext & and Ameo? 
= ay hho second at the donr, 
Aod Intened a see = €: chord 
‘The evening acug. lis is goee acum. 
I hsve eftem seen bie there befirr. 
Urmila. Po Prince! 
Gotti. I thought the house wae heunted ! 
Poor Prince, slas! and yet 2s mild 
And patient as the gentlest child! 
Maz. I love him because be is so good, 
And makes me such fine bows and arrows, 
To shoot at the robins and the sparrows, 
And the red squirrels in the wood ! 
Bertha. 1 love bim, too! 
Gottlie. Ab, yee! we all 
Love him, from the bottom of our hearts ; 
‘He gave us the farm, the house, and the grange, 
He gave us the horses and the carts, 
And the great oxen in the stall, 
‘The vinoyard, and the forest range! 
We have nothing to give him but our love! 
Bertha, Did he give us the beautiful stork above 
On the chimney-top, with its large, round nest ? 
Gottlieb. No, not the stork ; by God in heaven, 
As a blessing, the dear white stork was given 5 
But the Prince hes given us all the rest. 
God bless him, and make him well again, 
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Elsie Would I could do something for his sake, 
Something to cure his sorrow and pain! 
Gottlieh That no one can; neither thou'nor I, 
Nor any one else. 
Elsie, And must he die? 
Ursula. Yes ; if the dear God does not take 
Pity upon him, in his distress, 
And work a miracle! 
Gottlieb. Or unless 
Some maiden, of her own accord, 
‘Offers her life for that of her lord, 
And is willing to die in his stead. 
Elsie. I will! 
Ursula. Prithee, thou foolish child, be still! 
Thou shouldst not say what thon dost not mean! 
Elaie, I mean it, truly ! 
Maz. © futher, this morning, 
Down by the mill, in the ravine, 
Hans killed « wolf, the very same 
That in the night te the sheopfold came, 
And ate up my lamb, that was left outside, 
Gottlieb. Tam glad he is dead. Lt will be a warning 
To the wolves in the forest, far and wide, 
Maz, And I am going to have his bide! 
Bertha. I wonder if this is the wolf that ate 
Little Red Ridinghood ! 
Urata. 0, no! 
That wolf was killed a long while ago. 
Come, children, it is growing Inte. 
Max, Ah, how T wish I were a man, 
As stout as Hans is, and as strong! 
I would do nothing else the whole day long, 
But just hill wolves, 
Gottlies ‘Then go to bed, 
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And grow os fast a3 a little boy can. 
Bertha is half asleep already. 
See, how she nods her heavy head, 
And her sleepy feet are so unsteady 
Sho will hardly be able to creep up-stairs. 
Ursula. Good night, my children, Here's the light. 
And do not forget to say your prayers 
Bofore you sleep. 
Cottle, Good night ! 
Maz and Bertha. Good night! 
They go out with Exste, 
Uraula (spinning) She is a strange and wayward 
child, 
That Elsie of ours, Sho locks so old, 
And thoughts and fancies, weird and wild, 
Seem of late to have taken hold 
‘Of her heart, that was once so docile and mili! 
Gottlich, She is like all girls. 
Uroula, Ah, no, forsooth ! 
Unlike all I have over seen. 
For she has visions and strange dreams, 
And in all her words and ways, she socms 
Much older than sho is in trath. 
Who would think her but fourteen ? 
And thero has been of late such a change! 
My heart is heavy with fear and doubt 
That she may not live till the year is out. 
She is so strange, —so strange,—so strange! 
Gotilieh. T am not troubled with any such fear; 
She will live and thrive for many a year. 


Eva's Chamber. Night, Exate praying. 
Elsie. My Redeemer and my Lord, 
1 beseech thee, I entreat thee, 
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Elsie. Ttist 
Urmula. Elsio! what ails theo, my poor chill? 
Elsie, 1 am disturbed and much distressed, 
Th thinking our dear Princo must dio ; 
T cannot close my eyes, nor rest. 
Gottlieh. What would'st thou? In the Power Div.ne 
His boaling lies, not in our own ; 
It is in the hand of God alone. 
Elsie, Nay, ho has put it into mine, 
And into my heart! 
Gottlieb. Thy words aro wild! 
Ursula. What dost thou mean? my child! my child 
Elsie, That for our dear Prince Henry's sake 
T will myself the offering make, 
And give my life to purchase his, 
Ursula. Am I still dreaming, or awake ? 
‘Thon speakest carelessly of death, 
And yet thon knowest not what it is. 
Elsie, “Tis the cessation of our broath, 
Silent and motionless we lie: 
And no one knoweth moro than this. 
T saw our little Gurtrude die ; 
She left off breathing, and no more 
I smoothed tho pillow boneath her head. 
She was more bexutiful than before 
Like violets faded were her eyes ; 
By this we knew that she was dead, 
‘Through the open window looked the skies 
Tuto tho chamber where sho lay, 
And the wind was like the sodnd of wings 
As if angels came to bear her away. 
Ah! when I saw and felt these things, 
I found it difficult to stay ; 
T longed to die, as sho had died, 





<= 


Gettlich, AL! woe is me! Ah, woe is me} 
Most wretched am I among men! 
Urmila. Alas! that I should live to see 
Thy death, beloved, and to stand 
Above thy grave! Ab, woe the day! 
Elsie. Thou wilt not see it. I shall lie 
Beneath the flowers of another land; 
For at Salerno, far away 
+Over the mountains, over the sea, 
It in appointed mo to die! 
And it will seem no more to thee 
‘Than if at the vilage on market-day 
T should a little longer stay 
Than I am used. 
Ureula. Even as thon sayest | 
And low my beart beats whon thou stayest | 
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T cannot rest until my sight 
1s satisfied with seeing thee 
What, then, if thou wort dead ? 
Gottlie. Ah mo! 
Of our old eyes thou art the light! 
The joy of our old hearts art thou! 
Aud wilt thon die? 
Uraula, Not now! not now! 
Fisie, Christ died for me, and shall not I 
Be willing for my Prince to die? 
You both are silent; you cannot speak 
‘This said I, at our Saviour's fowst, 
After confession, to the priest, 
And oven ho mado no reply. 
Does he not warn us all to seek 
The happier, better land on high, 
Where flowers immortal never wither; 
And could he forlid:me to go thither? 
Gottlieb, In God's own time, my heart's delight 
When he shall call thee, not before! 
Elsie. L beard him call. When Christ ascendod 
‘Triomphant!y, from star to star, 
He left tho gates of heaven a-jar. 
Thad a vision in the night, 
And saw him standing at the door 
Of his Father's mansion, vast and splendid 
And beckoning to me from afar, 
I cannot stay! 
Gottlieb. Sho speaks almost 
As if it were the Holy Ghost 
Spake through her lips, and in her stead ! 
What if this were of God? 
Urnula Ab, then 
Gainsay it dare ws not. 
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Gottlich, Amen! 
Elsie! the words that thou hast said 
Are strange and new for ns to hear, 
And fil our hearts with doubt and fear. 
Whether it be m dark temptation 
Of the Evil One, or God's inspiration, 
Wo in our blindness cannot say. 
We must think upon it, and pray; 
For evil and good it both resembles, 
Tf it be of God, his will bo doue! 
May he guard us from the evil onet 
How hot thy hand is! how it trembles ! 
Go to thy bed, aud try:to sleep. 

Ursula. Kiss me. Gooil night; and do not weep! 

Eine goes out 

Ab, what an awful thing is this? 
T almost shuddered at her kiss, 
As if a ghost had touched my cheok. 
T am so childish and so weak! 
As soon a3 I sve tho carli¢st gry 
Of morning glimmer in the east, 
T will go over to the pricst, 

_ And hear what the good man has to say ! 


A Village Church, A woman reeling at the confessionale 


The Parish Priest (from within} Go, sin no mare © 
‘Thy penance o'er, 
A now and better life begin | 
God maketh thee for ever free 
From the tlominion of thy'sin! 
Go, sin no more! He will restore 
The peace that filled thy heart before, 
And pardon thine iniquity! 
‘ 
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The woman goes out, The priest comes forth, and 
walks slowly up and down the church. 

© blessed Lord! how much I nood 

‘Thy light to guide me on my way! 

So many hands, that, without heed, 

Still touch thy wounds, and make them blood 

So many feet, that, day by day, 

Still wander from thy fold astray ! 

Unless thon fill me with thy light, 

T cannot lead thy flock aright; 

Nor, without thy support, can bear 

‘The burden of so great a care, 


But am myself a castaway. 


A pause, 

‘The day is drawing to its close; 

And what good doeds since first it rose, 
Have I presented, Lord, to thee, 

As offerings of my ministry? 

What wrong repressed, what right maintained 
What struggle passed, what victory gainod 
What good attempted and attained? 
Feeble, at best, is my endeavour! 

1 ee, but cannot reach, the height 

‘That lies for ever in tho light, 

And yet for ever and for ever, 

When seeming just within my grasp, 

T feel my feeble hands unclasp, 

And sink discouraged into night ! 

For thine own purpose, thou hast sent 
The strife and the discouragement! 


A passe. 
Why stayest thou, Prince of Hoheneck? 
Why koep mo pacing to and fro 
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Amid these aisles of sacred gloom, 
Counting my footsteps as I go, 

And marking with each step a tomb ? 
Why should the world for thee make room, 
And wait thy leisure and thy beck? 
Thou comost in the hope to bear 

Some word of comfort and of cheer 
What can I say? I cannot give 

‘The counsel to do this and live; 

But mther, firmly to deny 

Tho tempter, though his power is strong, 
And, inaccessible to wrong, 

Still like a martyr live and die? 


A pause, 


‘The otening air grows dusk and brown; 
I must go forth into the town, 

To visit beds of pain and death, 

Of restless limbs, and quivering breath, 
And sorrowing hearts, and patient oyes 
‘That see, through tears, the sun go down, 
But never more shall see it rise. 

The poor in body and estate, 

‘The sick and the disconsolate, 

Must not on man’s convenience wait. 


Goes out 


Enter Luctren, as a Priat. 
ucifer (with a genuflexion, mocking), This it 
Black Pater-noster. 
God was my foster, 
He fosterod mo 
Onder the book of the Paluntres { 
St Michael was my dame. 
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He was born at Bethlehem, 

He was made of flesh s:d blood. 

God send me my right tood, 

My right food, and shelter too, 

That I may to yon kirk go, 

To read upon yon sweet book 

Which the mighty God of heaven shook. 

Open, open, hell's gates! 

Shut, shut, heaven's gates! 

All the devils in the air - 

The stronger be, that hear the Black Prayer 
Looking round the church. 


‘What a darksome and dismal place! 

I wonder that any man has the face 

To call such a hole the House of the Lord, 
And the Gate of Heaven,—yet such is the word. 
Ceiling, and walls, and windows old, 

Covered with cobwebs, blackened with mould; 
Dust on the pulpit, dust on the stairs, 

Dust on the benches, and stalls and chairs! 
The pulpit, from which such ponderous sermons 
Have fallen down on the brains of the Germans, 
With about as much real edification, 

As if a great Bible. bound in lead, 

Had fullen, and struck them on the head ; 

And I ought to remember that sensation ! 

Here stands the holy-water stoup! 

Holy water it may be to many, 

But to me, the veriest Liquor Gehenne! 

It smells like a filthy fast-day soup! 

Near it stands the box for the poor ; 

With its iron padlock, safe and sure, 

T and the priest of the parish know 


Temes Ges ue tan 
Wee seme ¢ some eed sense of ee 
Sombes 2 oe lori of he ee 

22 has Sf soe cot aod pile 

So oc emek. 2 see Se Sed See 
OF oe emer pea Eom 

Be Get 3 oe oes of 3 eit Soe 
Saé harem tis week Sra ily co 
Buc aff tac mterweris cme w gee 

Scat wieder be Sud = del or phere 

Es bege a secre i chet pomsene, 

Ac hus ows peccculus door 


And hem, = a corer of he eal 

Bitadowy, sient. spare fron al, 

With ica ewfsi portal open wade. 

And ite lacned wadews ot euther obi. 
Acd ita step weil worn by the bended knees 
Of one or tes pioes centuries, 

Btands the village confessional ! 

Within it, an on boncared guest, 

1 will #it me down awhile and rest! 


Seats himself in the eoufessbimat, 


Here wite the priest; and faint end low, 
Like the vighing of ax evening breeze, 
Comes thraagh these painted late 

‘The eeaselove sound of human woe ; 
Hare, while hor bosom aches and throbs 
With deep and agonizing soba, 
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‘That half are passion, half contrition, 
"The lackless daughter of perdition 
Slowly confesses her seernt ahamo t 
‘The time, the place, the lover's name! 
Here the grim murderer, with a groan, 
From his braised conscianve rolls the stone, 
Thinking that thas he can atone 

For ravages of sword and flame! 
Toieod, I marvel, and marvel greatly, 
How a priest can sit here 90 sedately, 
Reading, the whole your out and in, 
Nanght but the catalogue of sin, 


And still keep any faith whatever 
Tn human virtue! Never! never! 


I cannot repoat a thousandth part 

Of the horrors and crimes und sins and woes 
‘That arise, when with palpitating throes 
‘The graveyard in the barman heart 

Gives up its dead, at the voice of the priest, 
As if he were an archangel, ut least, 

Tt makes a peculiar atmosphero, 

‘This odour of earthly passions and erimes, 
Such as J like to breatho, at times, 

And such as often brings’me bere 

Tn the hottest and most pestilential season 
‘Today I come for another reason ; 

‘To foster und ripen an evil thought 

In a heart that is almost to madness wrought, 
And to make'a murderer out of a prince, 

A sleight of hand T learned long since! 

He comos, In the twilight he will not seo 
‘The difference between his priest und me! 
Tn the same not was the mothe ght! 
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Prince Henry (entering and kneeling mt the 
confessional). 
Remorseful, penitent, and lowly, 
T come to crave, O Father holy, 
‘Thy benediction on my head. 
Tucifer. The benediction shall be said 
After confession, not before ! 
‘Tis a God-speod to the parting guest, 
Who stands already at the door, 
Sandalled with holiness, and dressed 
In garments pure from earthly stain, 
Meanwhile, hast thou searched well thy breast? 
Does the samo madness fill thy brain ? 
Or have thy passion and unrest 
Vanished for ever from thy mind? 
Prince Henry. By the same madness still made blind, 
By the same passion still possessed, 
J come again to the house of prayer, 
* A man afflicted and distressed | 
As ina cloudy atmosphere, 
‘Through unseen sluices of the air, 
A sudden and impetuous wind 
Strikes the great forest white with fear, 
And every branch, and bough, and spray, 
Points all its quivering leaves one way, 
And meadows of grass, and fields of grain, 
And the clouds above. and the slanting rain, 
And smoke from chimneys of the town, 
Yield themselves to it, and bow down, 
So does this dreadful purpose press 
Onward, with irresistible stress, 
And all my thoughts and faculties, 
Struck level by the strength of this, 
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From their truo snclination turn, 
And all stream forward to Salern t 
Tavcifer, Alas! we aro but oddies of dust, 
Uplifted by the blast, and whirled 
Along the highway of the world 
A moment only, then to fall 
Baek to a common Jevel all, 
At the subsiding of the gust! 
Prince Hey. O holy Father! pardon in me 
The oscillation of a mind 
Unsteadfxst, and that cannot find 
Tts centre of rest and harmony ! 
For evermore before mine eyes 
‘This ghastly phantom flits and flies, 
And os a madman through a crowd, 
With frantic gostures and wild erios, 
Tt hurries onward, and aloud 
Repeats its awful prophecies! 
‘Weaknoss is wretchedness! To be strong 
Isto be tinppy! I am weak, 
And cannot find the good I seek, 
Because I feel nnd fear the wrong! 
Lucifer, Be not alarmed! ‘The Church is kind, 
And in her mercy and her meekness 
She meets half-way Her children’s weakness, 
Writes their transgressions in tho dust ! 
Though in the Decalogue we find 
‘Tho maaridate written, “Thou shalt not kill!" 
‘Yet thore are cases when we must. 
Ty war, for instance, or from scathe 
‘To guard and keep the ong true Faith ! 
We must look at the Decalogue in the light 
Of an anciont statute, that was meant 
For a mild and general application, 
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To bo understood with the reservation, 
That, in certain instances, the Right 
Must yield to the Expedient! 

Thou art a Prince. thou shouldst die, 
What hearts and hopes would prostrate lie t 
What noble deeds, what fair renown, 
Into the grave with thee go down | 
What acts of valour snd courtesy 
Remain undone, and die with thew! 
Thou art the last of all thy mice! 

With thee a noble name expires, 

And vanishes from the earth's face 

‘The glorious memory of thy sires! 

Sho is a peasant! In her veins 

Flows common anid plobsian blood » 

It is such as daily and hourly stains 
‘The dust and the turf of battle plains, 
By vassals shed in a crinseon Mood, 
Withont resereo, and without reward, 

At tho slightest sammons of their lord! 
But thine is precious ; the fore-appointod 
Blood of kings, of God's nnointed ! 
Moreover, what has the world in store, 
For one like her, but tears and toil? 
Daughter of sorrow, serf of the soil, 

A pessant’s child and « peasant’s wife, 
And her soul within hor’ sick and sore 
With the roughuess and barretness of lifo 
T marvel not at the heart's roooil 

From a fate like this in one eo tender, 
Nor at its eagerness to surrender 

All tho wretchedness, want, and woe 
‘That await it in this world below, 

Por the unuttendle splendour 
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Of the world of rost beyond the skies. 

So the Church sanctions the sacrifice: 

‘Therofore inhale this healing balm, 

And breathe this fresh life into thine ; 

Accept the comfort and the calm 

She offers, as a gift divine ; 

Lat hor fall down and anoint thy foot 

With the ointment costly and moat sweet 

‘Of her young blood, and thou shalt live. 
Prineé Henry. And will the righteous Heaven forgive? 

No action, whether foul or fair, 

Ty ever done, but it leaves somewhere 

A record, written by fingers ghostly, 

As a blessing or a curse, and mostly 

In the greater weakness or greater strength 

Of the acts which follow it, till at length 

‘The wrongs of ages are redressed, 

And the justico of God made manifest! 
Lucifer. In ancient records it is stated 

‘That, whenever on evil deed is done, 

Another devil is created 

To scourge and torment tho offending ono 

Bat evil is only good perverted, 

And Lucifer, the Bearer of Light, 

But an angol fallen and deserted, 

‘Thrust from his Father's house with a curse 

Into the black and endless night. 
Prince Henry. U justice rules the universe, 

From the good actions of good men 

Angels of light should be begotten, 

And thus the balance restored again, 
Lucifer. Yea ; if the world were not so rotten, 

And # given over to tho Dovil! 


= 
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Prince Henry. But this deed, is it good or evil? 
Have I thine absplution free 
‘o do it, and without restriction ? 
Lucifer. Ay; and from whatsoever sin 
Lieth around it and within, 
From all crimes in which it may involve thee, 
I now release thee and absolve thee f 
Prince Henry. Give me thy holy benediction, 
Lucifer (stretching forth his hand and muttering) 
Maledictions perpetua 
Malodicat vos 
Pater eternus! 
The Angel (with the aolian Karp), Tak heed take 
heed! 
Noble art thou in thy bith, 
By the good and the great of earth 
Hast thou been taught! 
Be noble in every thought 
And in evory deed! 
Let not the illusion of thy seuses 
Betray thee to deadly offences. 
Be strong! be good! be pure! 
‘The right only shall endure, 
All things else are but false pretences! 
T entreat thee, implore, 
Listen no more 
To the suggestions of au evil spirit! 
‘That even now is thero, 
Making the foul seem fair, 
And selfishness itself a virtue anda merit! 


4 Rosm in the Form: Hoiust, 
Gottlich. Tt isdecided |. For many days, 
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And nights as many, we havo hail 

A nameless terror in our breast, 

Making us timid, and afraid 

Of God, and his mysterious ways ! 

We have been sorrowful and ead; 

Mach have we suffered, much have prayed 

"That be would Joad us as is best, 

‘And show us what his will required. 

It is decided; and we give 

Our child, O Prince, that you may live! 
Ursula. It is of God. He has inspired 

This perpose in her ; and through pain, 

Out of a world of sin and woo, 

He takes her to himself agnin. 

The mother's heart resists no longer ; 

With tho Angel of the Lord in vain 

Tt wrestled, for he was the stronger 
Gotilie, As Abriham offered long ago 

His son unto the Lord, and even 

The Everlasting Father in heaven 

Gave his, as a lamb unto the slaughter. 

So do I offer up my daughter! 

Unswra hides her face 

Elsie, My life is little, 

Only & cup of water, 

But pure and limpid. 

Take it, O my Prince! 

Let it refresh you, 

Let it restore you, 

It is given willingly, 

Tt is given freely ; 

May God bless the gift! 
Prines Heury. And tho givor! 
Gotilies, Amen! 





Prac Bary lege c! 
Gaia Tum om ae client 
Cnn, They ace alee 
Seed Wier 2 es woe det 


Tete Sow 

Shee. F dove oe ing oe ok ye, 

Prince Heory. Whe ba? 
Is os ahead peed 

Eizie. Pree oe. 

Whee we ase gone from bere, aod om oer way 
Ave journeying t2 Sderen, oe will ot, 
By word oc deed, endeavour to dimcade me 
And tern = from my perpese; bet remember 
‘That ss a pilgrim to the Healy Coty 

Walks unmolested, anf with theoghts of pardon 
Occupied wholly, so would I sppreach 

The gates of Hearen, in this great jubilen, 
All thoughts of earth, as shoes from off my fot. 
Promise me this. 

Prince Henry. "Thy words fall from thy lips 
Like roses frum the lips of Angelo; and angels 
Might stoop to pick them up! 

Elie. ‘Will you not promise 

Prince Henry. Uf over we depart upon this journey, 
So long to one or both of ua, 1 promise. 

Elsie, Shall we not go, then? Have you lifted me 
Into the air, only to burl me back 
Wounded upon the ground? and offered mé 
‘Tho waters of eternal life, to bil me 
Drink tho polluted puddles of this world t 

Prince Henry, O Elsio! what o lesson thou dost 

‘each me! 
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‘The life which is, and that-which is to como, 

Srepended hang in such aice equipoise, 

A breath disturbs the balaiec ; and that scalo 

Tu which we throw our hearts preponderates, 

Anil the othor, like an empty ono, flies up, 

Anil is accounted vanity and air! 

‘To me the thought of death is terrible, 

Having such hold on life, ‘To thee it is not 

So much even as the lifting of a latch ; 

Only a utop into the open sir 

Out of a tent already luminous 

With light that shines through its transparent 
walls! 

© pure in heart! from thy sweet dust shall grow 

Lilies, upon whose petals will be written 

“ Ave Marin” in characters of gol! 


IH; 


A Street in Strashurg. Night. Parsee Husny wandering 
atone, wrapped in a cloak. 


Prince Henry. Still is the night, ‘The eound of feet 
Has died away frotit the empty etreet ; 
And like an artizan, bending down 
His head on his anvil, the dark towa 
Sleeps, with a slumber deep and sweet. 
Sloepless and restless, I alone, 
Th the dusk and danip of these wulls of stone, 
Wander and weop in my remorsé:! 
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Crier of the Dead (ringing a bell) 
Wako! wake! 
All ye that sleep! 
Pray for the Dead! 
Pray for the Dead! 
Prince Henry. Hark! with what accents Toud end 
hoarse 
‘This warder on the walls of death 
Sends forth the challenge of his breath! 
I see the dead that sleep in the grave! 
‘They riso up and their garments weve, 
Dimly and spectral, as they rise, 
With the light of another world in their eyes f 
Crier of the Dead, 
Wake! wake! 
All ye that sleep ! 
Pray for the Dead ! 
Pray for the Dead! 
Prince Henry. Why for the’dead, who are at rest ? 
Pray for the living, in whose breest 
The struggle between right and wrong 
Is raging terrible and strong, 
As when good angels war with devils! 
‘This is the Master of the Revels, 
Who, at Life's flowing feast, proposes 
‘Tho health of absent friends, and pledges, 
Not in bright goblets crowned with roses. 
And tinlding as we touch their edges, 
But with his dismal tinkling bell, 
Mocks and mimics their funeral knell! 
Crier of the Dead 
Wake! wake! 
All ye that sleep! 
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Pray for the Dead ! 
Pray for the Dead ! 
Prince Heary. Wake not, beloved! be thy sleep 
Silent ay night is, and av doop! 
‘Thero walks a sentinel at thy gate 
Whose heart is heavy and desolate, 
And the heavings of whose bosom number 
‘The respirations of thy slumber, 
As if some utrange, mysterious fate, 
Had linked two hearts in one, and mino 
Went madly wheeling about thine, 
Only with wider and wilder sweep ! 
Crier of the Dead (at a dietance). 
Wake! wake ! 
All yo that sleep ! 
Pray for the Dead ! 
Pray for the Dead ! 
Prince Henry. Lo! with what dopth of blackness 
thrown 
Against the clouds, far up the skies, 
‘Tho walls of the cathodral rise, 
Like « mysterious grove of stono, 
With fitful lights and shadows blending, 
As from behind, the moon, ascending, 
Lights its dim aisles and paths unkoown ! 
‘Tho wind is rising; but the boughs 
Rise not and fall not with the wind 
That through their foliage sobs and soughs ; 
Only the cloudy rack behind, 
Drifting onward, wild and ragged, 
Gives to each spire and buttress jagged, 
A seeming motion undefined. 
Below on the square, an armed knight, 
Bti]l.as @ statue and as white, 
aa 
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O noble post! thou whose heart 
To like a nost of singing-birds 
Rocked ot: the topmost bough of life, 
Wilt thou, too, from onr sky depart, 
And in the clangor of the strife 
Mingle the music of thy words? 
Walter, My hopes are high, my heart is proud, 
And like a trumpet long and loud, 
Thithor my thoughts all cling aid ring! 
‘My life is in my hand, and Io! 
I grasp and bend it asa bow, 
Ani shoot forth from its trembling string 
An arrow that shall be, perchance, 
Like the arrow of the Israolite king 
Shot from the window towards tho east, 
"That of the Lord's deliverance ! 
Prince Henry. My life, alas! is what thou sees ! 
© enviable fate! to ba 
Strong, beautiful, and armed like theo 
With lyre and sword, with song and steel ; 
A haud to smite, a boart to feel! 
‘Thy heart, thy hand, thy lyro, thy sword, 
‘Thou givest all unto thy Lord; 
While I, 20 mean and ubject grown, 
Am thinking of mysolf alone. 
Walter. Be paticut ; Time. will reinstate 
‘Thy health and fortunes, 
Prince Henry. "Dis too late t 
T cannot strivo against my fate! 
Walter, Come with me; for my, steed in weary; 
Our journey has beon Jong anil dreary, 
And, dreaming of his stall, he dints 
With his impatient hoofs tho flints, 
Prince Henry (aside). I a1 ashamed, in my disgrace, 
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‘To look into that noble face ! 
To-morrow, Walter, let it be, 
Walter, To-morrow, at the dawn of day, 
T shall again be on my way, 
Come with me to the hostelry, 
For I have many things to say. 
Our journey into Ttaly 
Perchance together we may make; 
Wilt thou not do it for my sake? 
Prince Henry. A sick man’s pace would but impede 
Thine eager and inpatient speed. 
Besides my pathway leads me round 
To Hirschau, in the forest's bound, 
Where I assemble man and steed, 
And all things for my journoy’s need. 
They go out, 
Lucifer (flying over the city), Sleep, sleop, O city? 
till the light 
Wakes you to sin and crime again, 
Whilst on your dreams, like dismal min, 
I scatter downward through the night 
My maledictions dark and deep. 
[have more martyrs in your walls 
Than God has; and they cannot sleep; 
‘They are my bondsmen and my thralls; 
‘Thoir wretched lives are full of pain, 
Wild agonies of nervo and brain; 
And every heart-best, every breath, 
Is a convulsion worse than death! 
Sleep, sleep, O city! though within 
‘The circuit of your walla there lies 
No habitation free from sin, 
And all its nameless miseries; 
The aching heart, the aching head, 
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Grief for the living and the dead, 

And foul corraption of the time, 
Diseaso, dintress, nnd want, and woe, 
And crimes, and passions that may grow 
Until they ripen into erime! 


Square in front of the Cathedral, Baster 
Cornzxnr preaching fo the crowd from 
openelr, Pxrxce Huxny ond Besse crossing the square, 


Prince Henry. This is the day, when from the dead 
Our Lord arose ; and everywhere, 
Out of their darkness and despair, 
‘Triumphant over fears and foes, 
‘The hearts of his disciples rose, 
When to the women, standing near, 
The Angel in shining vesture said, 
"The Lord is risen ; he is not here !” 
And, mindful that th y is come, 
On all the hearths in Christendom 
‘The fires are quenched, to be again 
Rekindled from the sun, that bigh 
Ts dancing in the cloudless sky. 
Tho churches are all decked with flowers, 
The salutations among mon 
Are but the Angel's words divine, 
“ Christ is arisen !" and the bells 
Cateh the glad murmur, us it swells, 
And chaunt togethor in their towers. 
All hearts are glad; and free from care 
The faces of the people shine. 
See what a crowd is in the square, 
Gaily and gallantly arrayed ! 

Eleie, Lot us go back; I am af 





Prince Henry. Nay, let cs meant the ceurchsteps 
here, 
Under the doorway's sacred shadow; 
We can see all things, snd be freer 
From the cord that madly heaves and presses! 
Elsie, What a gay pageant! whet bright dresses! 
It looks like a flower besprinkled roradaw- 
What is that yonder on the square? 
Prince Henry. A pulpit in the open air; 
And a Friar who is preaching to the crowd, 
In a voice 9 deep and clear and loud, 
‘That, if we listen, and give beed, 
His lowest words will reach the ear. 
Friar Cuthbert (gesticulating and cracking a 
postilion's whip). 
What ho! good people! do you not bear? 
Dashing along at the top of his speed; 
Booted and spurred, on his jaded stood, 
A cotirier comes with words of cheer, 
Courier ! what is the vows, T pray ? 
“ Christ is arisen !” Whence come sou? * Frout 
court.” 
Then I do not believe it; you say itdn sport. 
Cracks his whip again, 
‘Ab! here comes another, riding this way 
We soon shall know what be has to may. 
Courier! what are the tidings to-day ? 
“ Christ is arisen |" Wheneo como you?) “From 
town.” 
‘Then I do not believe it ; away with you, Clown. 
Cracks his whip miore violently. 
Aud here comes a third, who is spurring amain ; 
hat moyen do you bring with your loose-hanging 
rein, 
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Your spurs wet with Wood, and your bridle with 
foam ? 

"Christ is arisen!" Whence come you?“ From 
Rome." 

Ah, now I beliove. Ho is 'rison, indeed. 

Ride on with tho news at the top of your speci! 


Great applause among the crow. 
The Cathedral bells ring. 


Bat hark! tho bells ars beginning to chimé) 
And I feel that I am growing hoarse; 

I will put an end to my discourse, 

And leave the rest for some other time. 

For the bells themselves are the beat of preacher 
‘Their brazen lips are learned toachers, 

From thoir pulpits of stone, in the upper air, 
Sounding aloft, without crack or flaw, 

Shriller than trumpets under the Law, 

Now a sermon and now a prayer. 

‘The elangorous hammer is the tongue, 

This way, that way, beaten aud swung, 

That from Mouth of Brass, as from Mouth of Gold 
May be taught the Testaments, New and Old. 
And abore it the great croas-beam of wood 
Represonteth tho Holy Rood, 

Upon which, like the bell, our hopes are hung. 
‘And tho wheel wherewith it is swayed and rung 
Is the tind of man, that round and round 
Sways, and maketh the tongue to sound t 

And the rope, with its twisted cordage three, 
Denoteth the Scriptural Trinity 

Of Morals, and Ss , and History ; 

And the upward and downward motions show 
‘That wo touch upor mantters high and low ; 





And I hhege you will all uve the grace to attend. 
Cerise being ws st best to his felicity! 
Pax vobiscum ! et Benedicite! 


Ta the Catherine! 
Cheent. 

Kyrie Eletson! 

Christe Eleisa ! 

Elnie. I atm at lume here in my Father's house! 
‘These paintings of the Saints upon the walls 
Hare all familiar and benignant faces. 

Prince Henry. The portraits of the family of Godt 
Thine own beresfter shall be placed among them. 

Elsie, How very grand it i and wonderfal.! 

Nover have I bebeld a church so splendid! 

Such columns, and such arches, and such windows, 
So many tombs and statues in the chapels, 

And under them so many confessional. 

They must be for the rich. I should not like 
‘To tell my sins in such a church as this, 

Who built it? 

Prince Henry. A great master of his craft, 
Ervin vou Steinbach ; but not he alone, 
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For many generations laboured with him. 
Children that camo to see these Saints in stone, 
Aa day by day out of the blocks they rose, 
Grew old and died, and still the work went on, 
Ani on, and on, and is not yet completed. 
The generation that succeeds our own 
Perhaps may finish it. The architect 
Built his great heart into these sculptured stones, 
And with him toiled his children, and their lives 
Were builded, with his own, into the walls, 
As offerings unto God. You see that statue 
Fixing its joyous, but deep-wrinkled eyes 
Upon the Pillar of the Angels yonder. 
‘That is the image of the master, carved 
By the fair hand of his own child, Sabina. 
Elsie, How beautiful is the column that he looks at! 
Prince Henry, That, too, she sculptured. At the Lase 
of it 
Stand tho Evangelists ; abore their heads 
Four Angels blowing upon marble trumpets, 
And over them the blessed Christ, surrounded 
By his attendant ministers, upholding 
‘The instruments of his passion. 
Elsie. O my Lord! 
Would I could leave bohind me upon earth 
Some monument to thy glory, such as this! 
Prince Heary. A greater monument than this thou 
leavest 
In thine own life, all purity and love ! 
Soe, too, the Rose, above the western portal 
Flamboyant with a thousand gorgeous colours, 
The perfoct flower of Gothic loveliness ! 
Elsie, And, in the gallery, the long line of statues, 
Christ with his twolve Apostles watching us. 
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A Bishop in aymowr,; booed and spurred, 
parees seith his train. 
Prince Heary. But come away; we have not timo ta 
Took. 

The crowd already fills the church, and yonder 
Upon a stage, a herald with « trumpet, 

Clad like the Angel Gabriol, proclaims 

‘The Mystery that vill now be represented. 


THE NATIVITY 
4 MIRACLE-PLAY, 


INTROLIOS. 
Preco. Come, goad:people, nll and each 

Come and listen to our speesh ! 

In your presence here T stand, 

With a trumpet in my hand, 

To announce the Easter Play, 

Which we represont to day! 

First of all, we shall rehearse, 

Th our action and our verse, 

‘The Nativity of our Lord, 

As written in the old record 

Of the Protovangelion, 

So that he who reads may run! 

Blows kis trumpet. 


tT ue, x. 
Mercy (at the feet of Goi). Have pity, Lord! be not 
afraid 
'To save mankind, whom thou hast made, 
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Nor let the souls that wero botrayod 
Perish eternally t 
Tustice. Tt cannot be, it must riot bot 
When in the garden placod by thee, 
‘The fruit of the forbidden tree 
He ato, and he must die! 
Mercy. Have pity, Lord! let penitence 
Atone for disobodience, 
Nor let the fruit of man’s offence 
Be endless misery ! 
Justice, What penitence proportionate 
Can e’er be felt for sin s0 great? 
OF the forbidden fruit ho ate, 
And damned must ho be! 
God, Ho shall be saved, if that within 
The bounds of earth one free from sin 
Be found, who for his kith and kin 
Will suffer martyrdom. 
The Four Virtues, Lord! we have searched tho worl 
around, 
From centre to the utmost hound, 
But no such mortal can be found ; 
Dospairing, back wo como. 
Wisdow. No mortal, but a God made may, 
Cau eror carry out this plan, 
Achieving what nono other can, 
Salvation unto all! 
God. Go, then, O my beloved Son! 
Tt can by thee alone be done ; 
By theo the victory shall be won 
O’er Satan and Pall! 
Here the Angel Gabriel shalt leave Paradise, anit fy 
towords the earth ; the jars of Hall open below, anit 
the Devils walk about, making a gremt noite. 
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Mary, Behold the handmaid of the Lord 
According to thy holy word, 
So be it unto me! 
Here the Derils shall again make a great noise wider 
the stage, 


1, ‘THK ANOELS OY THE SRVEN PLANETS, 
BEAMING THE STAR OF BETILGMEM 
Tlie Angels, The Angels of the Planets Seven, 
Avcroas the shining fields of heaven 
‘The natal star we bring! 


Dropping our sevenfold virtues down, 
As priceless jewols in the crown 
Of Christ, our new-bor: King, 
Raphael, I am the Angel of the Sun, 
Whose flaming wheels began to ran 
When God’s almighty broath 
Said to the Darkness and the Night, 
Let there be light! and there was light! 
T bring tho gift of Faith. 
Gabriel, 1 am tho Angel of the Moon, 
Darkenod, to be rekindled soon 
Beneath the azure cope ! 
Nearest to earth, it is rny ray 
‘That bost iumes the midnight way, 
I bring the gift of Hope! 
Angel. Tho Angel of tho Star of Love, 
Tho Evening Star, that shines above 
‘Tho place where lovers be, 
Above all happy hearths and homes, 
On roofs of thatch, or golden domes, 
I give him Charity ! 
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‘Thou art greater than Lify and Death, 
Greator than Joy or Woe! 
This crosa upon the line of lifo 
Portondeth struggle, toil, and strife, 
And through a region with dangers rife 
In darkness shalt thou go! 
Melchior, Hail to thee, King of Jerusalem ! 
Though humbly born in Bothichom, 
A sceptre and a diadem 
Await thy brow and hand { 
Tho scaptro is a simple reed, 
‘The crown will make thy temples bleed, 
And in thy { 
Abaibed thy subj 


O’er all the earth thy kingdom come! 
From distant Trebizond to Rome 
Thy name shall men adoro! 
Peace and good-will among all men, 
Tho Virgin has returnod again, 
Returned the old nian reign 
And Golden Ago on 
The Child Christ. Jesus, the Son of God, am T, 
Born here to suffer and to die 
According to tho pro} 
That other men 
The Virgi nd now clothes, that wrapped 
him, take 
em precions, for his sake ; 
fon thus wo tm: 
Nought have we to give. 


She gives them suaddling clothes, and they depart, 
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¥. THE FLIONT INTO ROYPT. 


Herve shall Jouxrn come in, leading an ass, on iwhick 
are seated Many and the Outi, 


Mary. Here will wo rest us, andor theso 
O'erbanging branchos of the trees, 
Where robins chant their Litanies, 
And canticles of joy 
Joseph, My saddlo-girths have given way 
With trudging through the boat to-day ; 
‘To you L think it is but play 
To ride and hold the 
Mary. Hark | how the robins shout and king, 
As if to hail their 
I will alight at y 
T 
Joseph And Iw al hobble well the ass, 
Lest, being loose upon tho grass, 
He should ¢ > for, by the mass, 
He is nimblo as a goat 
Hore Many shall alight anil go to the spring, 
Mary. © Joseph! I am much afmid, 
For mon are sleeping in the shade ; 
I fear that we shall be waylaid, 
And robbed and beaten sore! 
Here « band of robbers shall be seen sleeping, tivo of 
whom shall rise and come forward. 


Dumachus. Cook's soul! detiver up your gold | 
Joseph. I pray you, Sirs, let go your hold ! 
Of wealth I have no store, 
Dumachus, Give up your money! 
Titus. Prithee cease | 
Let these good people goin peace! 
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Dumachus. First let them pay for their release, 
And then go on their way, 
Titus. Theso forty groats I give in fee, 
Tf thou wilt only silent be. 
Mary. May God be merciful to thee 
Upon the Judgment Day! 
Jesus, When thirty yours shall have gone by, 
I at Jerusalem shall die, 
By Jewish hands exalted high 
On the accursed tree. 
‘Then on my right and my left side, 
‘These thieves shall both be cracified, 
And Titus thenceforth shall abide 
In Paradise with me. 
Here a great rumour of trumpets and horses, like the 
noise of a king with his army, and the robbers shall 
take flight, 


YL. THE SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS. 


King Herod Potz-tausead! Himmel-sacramont! 
Filled om I with great wonderment 
At this unwelcome news ! 
Am I not Herod? Who shall dare 
My crown to take, my sceptro bear, 
As king among the Jows ? 
Hers he shalt stride up and down and. flourish 
his sword, 
What ho! I fain would drink a can 
Of the strong wine of Canaan ! 
The wine of Helbon bring, 
I purchased at the Fair of Tyre, 
As red as blood, as hot as fire, 
And fit for any king! 
He quags great goblets of wine. 
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Now at the window will I stand 
While in the etreet the armed band 
‘The little children slay : 
The babe just born in Bethlehem 
Will surely slaughtered be with them, 
Nor live another day! 
Here a voice of lamentation shall be heard in 
the street, 
Rachel. O wicked king! © crue) wpoed!! 
To do this most unrightoous deed ! 
My children all are slain! 
Herod. Ho, seneschill ! another cup t 
With wine of Sorek fill it up! 
I would a bumper drain! 
Rakad. May maledictions fall and Blast 
‘Thyself and lineage, to'the last 
Of all thy kith and kin! 
Herod. Another goblot! quick! and stir 
Pomegranate juice and drops of myrrh 
And calamus therein ! 
Soldiers (in the street), Give up thy child into’ our 
hands! 
It is King Herod Who commands 
That he should this be slaint 
The Nurse Medusa. O monstrous men! “What haye 
ye done! 
It is King Herod's only eon 
That yo havo loft in twaiti't 
Herod. Ab, luckless day! “What words’of fear 
Are these that smite upon niy car 
With such a doleful sound! 
What torments ratk'niy heart and hend't 
Vould I were dead ! would T were dead, 
And buried im tho ground} 
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He falls down and writhes as though eaten by worms. 


Hell opens, and Savax and Asranonit come forth 
and drag kim down 


Vil. JESUS AT PLAY WITH His SCHOOLMATES. 


Jetus. The shower is over: Let us play, 
And make some sparrows out of clay, 
Down by the river's side. 
Judas. See bow the stream has overflowed 
Its banks, and o'er the meadow roud 
Is spreading far and wide! 


They draw water out of the river by channels, and 
form little pools. Jesus makes twelve sparrows of 
clay, and the other boys do the same. 

Jesus. Look! look! how prettily I make 
‘These little sparrows by the lake 

Bead down their necks and drink! 
Now will I make them sing and soar 
So far, they shall return no more 

Unto this river's brink. 

Judes. That canst thou not! They. aro but clay, 
They cannot sing, nor fly away 

Above the meadow lands! 

Tews. Bis, fy! yo sparrows! you aro free! 

And while you live, remember me, 

Who made you with my hands, 

Here Tusve shall clap his hands, and the arrose 
shall fiy away, chirraping. 

Judas. Thou art a sorcerer, I know ; 

‘Oft has my mother told me so, 

T will not play with thee! 

He strikes Jesus on tha right side 
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Jesus. Ali, Judas! thou hast emote my sie 
And when I shall be crucified, 
‘There shall I pierced be! 
Here Soseen shall come in, and say 
Joseph. Ye wicked boys! why do ye play, 
And break the holy Sabbath day ? 
What, think ye, will your mothers say 
To see you in such plight ! 
In such a sweat and such & heat, 
With all that mud upon your feet! 
There's not a beggar in the street 
Makes such a sorry sight! 


VIM, TA VILLAGE SCHOOL 


The Raver Bex Isnart, with a long beard, sitting 
on a high stool, with a rod in his hand 
Rabbi. Iam the Rabbi Ben Israel, 
‘Throughout this village known full well, 
And, as my scholars all will tell, 
Learned in things divine ; 
‘The Kabala and Talmud boar 
‘Than all the prophets prize I more, 
For water is all Bible lore, 
But Mishna is strong wine, 


My fume extends from West to East, 
And always, at the Purim feast, 
Tam as drunk ss any beast 
‘That wallows in his sty! 
‘The wine it go elateth me, 
That I no difference can see 
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Botwoen '* Accursed Haman be!" 
And** Blessed be Mordecai !” 


Come hither, Judas Iscariot. 

Say, if thy lesson thou hast got 

Fron the Rabbinical Book or not. 
Why howl the dogs at night? 

Judas, In the Rabbinical Book, it saith, 
‘The dogs howl, when with icy breath 
Great Sammaél, the Angel of Doath, 

‘Takes through the town his flight ! 

Rabbi. Well, boy ! now say, if thou art wise, 
When the Angel of Death, who is full of eyes, 
Comes where a sick man dying les, 

What doth he to the wight? 

Judas. He stands beside him, dark and tall, 
Holding a sword, from which doth fall 
Tnto his mouth a drop of gall, 

And so he turneth white. 

Rabbi. And now, my Judas, say to me 
‘What the great Voices Four may be, 
‘That quite across the world do flee, 

And are not heard by men? 
Judas, The Voice of the Sun in heaven's dome, 
* The Voico of the Murmuring of Rome, 
The Voice of a Soul that gocth home, 
And the Angel of the Rain! 

Rabbi. Well have ye answered every one! 
Now, little Jesus, the carpenter's son, 

Let us see how thy task is done. 
Canst thou thy letters say ? 

Jesus, Aleph 

Rabbi. What next? Do not stop yet. 
Go on with all the alphabet 
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The yellow croons for the gom 
Of his authority ! 
He passes by ; and others coma in, bearing on a litter 
@ wich child, 
Boys. Set down tho litter and draw noar ! 
‘The King of Bothlohom is hore! 
What ails the child, who seems to fear 
‘That we shall do kins harm? 
The Bearers, Ho climbod up to the robin’s nest, 
And out there darted, from his rest, 
A serpent with a crimson crost, 
And stung him in the arm 


Jesu, Bring him to me, and let me feel 
The wounded place ; my touch ean heal 
The sting of sorpents, and can ston! 
The poison from the bite ! 
He touches the wound, and the boy begins fo ory. 


Cease to lament! I can foresee 
That thou hereafter known shalt be, 
Among tho mea who follow me, 

As Simon the Canaanite | 


Briroaur, 


In the after part of the day 

Will bo represented, another play, 

Of the Passion of our Blessed Lord, 
Beginning directly after Nones { 

At tho close of which we shall accord, 
By, way of benison and reward, 

Tho sight of a holy Martyr's bones! 
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While oat of the dripping trough the borses dis- 
tend their leathern cides with water. 
Elsie, AB through life there ere way-side inna, where 
tan may refresh his soal with love : 
Even the lowest may quench his thirst at rivulets 
fed by eprings from above. 
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Prince Henry. Yonder, where rises the cross of stono, 
_ our journey along the highway ends, 
And over the fields, by « bridle-path, down into 
the brond.green valley descends. 
Elsie. I am not sorry to leave behind the beaten 
road with its dust and heat; 
‘Tho air will be sweeter far, aud the turf will be 
softer under our horses’ feet. 
They turn down'a green lane, 
Elsie, Sweet is the air with the budding haws, and 
the valley stretching for miles below 
Is white with blossoming cherry-trees, as if just 
covered with lightest snow, 
Prince Henry. Over our heads a white eascade is 
gleaming against the distant hill; 
‘We cannot hear it, nor see it move, but it hangs 
like a banner when winds aro still, 
Elsie, Damp anid cool is this deep ravine, and cool 
the sound of the brook by our sido! 
‘What is this castle that rises above us, and lords 
it over a land so wide? 
Prince Henry, It is the home of the Counts of Calva; 
well have I known these scenes of old, 
Well I remember cach tower and turret, remember 
the brooklet, the wood and the wold. 
Elsie, Hark! from the little village below us the 
bells of the church are ringing for rain ! 
Priests and peasants in long procession come forth 
and kneel on the arid plain. 
Prince Henry. They have not long to wait,, for I sce 
in the south uprising a little cloud, 
That before the sun shall be set will cover the 
sky abore us as with a shroud. 
They pass on, 
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With a kind of revolt aad discontent 

At being so long in darkness pont, 

And fain would burst from its = mbre' tun 
To bask on the hill-sidein the sun ; 
As in the bosom of us poor friars, 

‘The tamult of half-subdued desires 

For the world that wo have loft behind 
Disturbe at times all peace of mind! 

And now that we have lived through Lent, 
My daty it is, as often before, 

To open awhile the prison-door, 

And give those restloss spirits vont. 


Now hore is a cask that stands along, 
And hes stood a hundred yoars or more, 
Its beard of cobwebs, Jong and hoar, 
‘Trailing and sweeping along the floor, 
Like Barbarossa, who sits in his cave, 
‘Tneiturn, sombre, sedate, and grave, 
‘Till bis beard has grown through the table of stone, 
Tt is of the quink and not of the dead! 
Tn its veins the blood is hot and rod, 
And « heart still beats in those ribs of oale 
‘That time may have tamed, but hay not broke ! 
It comes from Bacharach on the Rhine, 
Ts one of the three best kinds of wino, 
And costs come hundred florins the ohm ; 
But that I do not consider dear, 
When I remember that every year 
Four butts are sent to the Pope of Rome. 
And whenever a goblet thereof I drain, 
The old rhyme keeps running in my brain. 

At Bacharach on the Rhine, 

‘At Hochheim on the Main, 
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And at Wiirzburg on the Stein, 

Grow tho three best kinds of wine! 
‘They are all good wines, and better far 
‘Than those of the Neckar, or those of the Abr. 
In particular, Wirzburg well may boast 
Of its blessed wine of the Holy Ghost, 
Which of all wines I like the most. 

‘This I shall draw for the Abbot's drinking, 
Who seems to bo much of my may of thinking. 
Fills 4 flagon. 

Ah! how tho streamlet laughs and singn! 

‘What « delicious fragrance springs 

From the deep flagon, while it fills, 

As of hyacinths and daffodils! 

Betwoon this cask and the Abbot's lips 

Many have been the sips'and slips ; 

Many have been the draughts of wine, 

On their way tohis, that havo stopped at mine; 

And many a time my soul ns /hankered 

For a deep dranght out of his silvor tankird, 

When it should bave been busy with other affaira, 

Less with its longings and more with its prayers. 

But now there is no such awkward condition, 

No danger of death and eternal perdition ; 

So here’s to the Abbot aud Brothors all, 

Who dwoll in this convent of Peter and Paul! 
He drinks. 

O condial delicious! © soother of pain! 

It flashes like sunshine into my brain! 

A benison rest on the Bishop who sends 

Such a fudder of wine as this to his friends! 


And now a flagon for such a3 may ask 
A draught from thenoble Bacharach cask, 
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And 1 will be gone, though I know full well 
‘The cellar’s a cheerfuller place than the cell. 
Behold where he stands, all sound and good, 
Brown and old in his oaken hood ; 
Silent he seoms externally 
As any Carthusian monk may be; 
But within, what a spirit of deep unrest! 
What a scething and simmering in his breast! 
As if the heaving of his great heart 
Would burst his belt of oak apart! 
Let me unloose this button of wood, 
And quiet a little his tarbulent mood, 

Sets it running. 
Sco! how its currents gloam and shine, 
As if they had caught the purple hues 
‘Of autumn sunsets on the Rhine, 
Descending and mingling with the dews; 
Or as if the grapes were stained with the blood 
Of the innocent boy, who, some years back, 
Was taken and crucified by the Jews, 
Tn that ancient town of Bacharach ; 
Perdition upon those infidel Jews, 
In that ancient town of Bacharach ! 
‘The beautiful town, that gives us wine 
With the fragrant odour of Muscadine! 
T shonld deem it wrong to let this pass 
Without first touching my lips to the glass, 
For here in the midst of the current I stand, 
Like the stone Pfalz in the midst of the river, 
‘Taking toll upon either hand, 
And much more grateful to the giver, 

He drinks, 

Here, now, is a very inferior kind, 
Such as in any town you may find, 
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Tt has a very awful look, 

As it stands there ut the end of the book, 
Like the sun in an eclipso 

Ah me! when I think of that vision divine, 
‘Think of writing it, lino by lino, 

I stand in awe of the terrible curse, 

Like the trump of doom, in the closing verse! 
God forgive me! if over I 

‘Take aught from the book of that Prophecy, 
Lest my part too should be taken away 

From tho Book of Lifo on the Judgment Day. 


‘This is well written, though I say it! 

LI should not be afraid to display it, 

Tn open day, on. the selfsame shelf 

With tho writings of St. Thecla herself, 
Or of Theodosius, who of old 

Winote the Gospels in letters of gold 
That goodly folio standing yonder, 
Without a single blot or blunder, 

Would not bear away the palm from mine, 
Tf we should compare them line for line, 


‘Thero, now, is an initial letter! 
St. Ulric himself nover made a better! 
Finished down to the leafand the snail, 
Down to the eyes on the peacocks tail! 
And now a3 1 turn the volume over, 
Ani s00 what lies between cover and cover, 
‘What treasures of art these pages hold, 
All a-blaze with criméon and gold, 
God forgive me! I soem to feel 
A. certain satisfaction steal 

» Late my heext, aud into my brain, 
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New she gives him her hand to alight; 

‘They will beg a sbelter for the night. 

I will go down to the corridor, 

And try to see thst face once more; 

It will do for the face of some beautiful Saint, 
Or for one of the Maries I shall paint. [Goes out. 
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The Obvisters, The Anvor Euxesrus pacing to avd fro 


Abbot. Slowly, slowly up the wall 
Stoals tho sunshino, stoals tho shade ; 
Evening damps begin to fall, 

Evening shadows aro displayed. 
Round mo, o'er me, everywhere, 
All the sky is grand with clouds, 
And athwart the evening air 
Wheel the swallows home in crowds 
Shafts of sunshine from the west 
Paint tho dusky windows red ; 
Darker shadows, deeper rest, 
Underneath and overhead. 
Darker, darker, and more wan, 
In my breast the shadows fall ; 
Upward steals the life of man, 
As the sunshine from the wall 
From the wall into the sky, 
From the roof along the spire ; 
Ah, the souls of those that die 
Aro but sunbeams lifted higher 
Enter Patsce Hesny, 

Prince Henry. Christ is arisen t 

Abbot. Amen! he is arisen! 
His peace be with you! 

Prince Henry. Here it reigns for ever | 
‘The peace of God, that passeth understanding, 
Reigns in these cloisters and these corridors. 
Are you Ernestus, abbot of the convent? 

Abbot. I am. 

Prince Henry. And I Prince Henry of Hoheneck, 
Who crave your hospitality to-night. 

Abbot. You ure thrice welcome to our humble walls. 

um 
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You do us honour; and we shall requite it, 
I fear, but poorly, eritertaining you 
With Paschal eggs, and our podr convent wing, 
‘The remnants of our Waster holidays. 
Prince Henry. How fares it with the holy monks of 
Hirschau? 
Are all things well with them ? 
Abbot, All things are well. 
Prince Henry. A noble convent! I have known it 
long 
By the report of travellers. I now see 
‘Their commendations lag behind the truth, 
You lie here in the valley of the Nagold 
As in a nest: and the still river, gliding 
Along its bed, is like an admonition 
How all things pass, Your lands are rich and 
ample, 
And your revenues large. God's benediction 
Rests on your convent. 
Abbot. By our charities 
We strivo to merit it. Our Lord and Master, 
When he departed, left us in his will, 
As our best legacy on earth, the poor! 
‘These we have always with us; had wenbdt, 
Our hearts would grow a3 hand as aro these stones. 
Frince Henry. If I remember right, the Counts of 
Calva 
Founded your convent. 
Abbot. Even a8 you say, 
Prince Henry. And, if L ere not, it is very old, 
Abbot. Within these cloisters lic already buried 
‘Teelve holy Abbots. Underneath the flag 
On which we stand, the Abbot William lies, 
Of blessed memory. 


t 
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Priace Henry. And whose tomb i# that, 
Which bears the brass escutcheon ? 

Abbot, A Denefactor's. 
Conrad, a Count of Calya, he who stood 
Godfather to our bells. 

Prince Henry. Your monks are Jearned 
And holy men, D trust. 

Abbot, ‘There are among then 
Learmed and holy men. Yet in this ago 
We need another Hildebrand, to shake 
And purify us like a mighty wind. 
‘The world is wicked, and sometimes I wonder 
God does not lose his patience with it wholly, 
And shatter it like glass! Even here, at times, 
Within these walls, where all should Le at peace, 
{ have my trials. Time has laid his hand 
Upon my heart, gently, not smiting it, 
But as a harper lays his open palm 
Upon his harp, to deaden its vibrations, 
Ashes are on my head, and on my lips 
Sackcloth, and in my breast a heaviness 
And weariness of life, that tnakes tne reaily 
‘To say to the dead abbots under us, 
“ Make room for me!" Only I see tho dusk 
Of evening twilight coming, and have not 
‘Completed half my task; and So at times 
‘The thought of my shortcomings in this life 
Falls like a shadow on the life to come. 

Prince Henry. Wo must all dig, und not the old 

alone; 

‘The young hevo no exemption from that doom, 

Abbot. Al, yea! the young may die, but the old 

toust | 
‘That is tho difference, 


4 





Prince Henry. T have heand mach lam! 
Of your transcribers. Your Seriptorium 
Is fampoes among all, your manuscripts 
Praised for their beauty and their excellence. 
Abbot. That is indeed our boast. If you desire it, 
You shall bebold these treasures. And meanwhile 
Shall the Refectorarius bestow 
Your borses and sttemdants for the night. 
They go ix. The Veaper-bell rings. 


The Chapel. Feapers; ajler which the monde refire, a chariater: 
Needing um wid mnt who dx Blind, 


Prince Henry, Thos are all gone, save ono who 


lingers, 
Absorbed in deep and silent prayer 
As if his heart could find no rest, 
At times he beats his bearing breast 
With clonched and convulsive fingers, 
Then lifts them trembling in the air. 
A chorister, with golden hair, 
Guides hitherward his heavy pace. 
Can it be so? Or does my sight 
Deceive me in the uncertain light ? 
Ah, no! I recognise that face, 
‘Though Time bas touched it in his fight, 
And changed the auburn hair to white 
Tt is Count Hugo of the Rhine, 
‘The deadliest foe of all our race, 
And baleful unto me and mine! 
The Blind Monk, Who is it that doth stand so near, 
His whispered words I almost hear? 
Prince Henry, I am Prince Henry of Hohencck, 
And you, Count Hugo of the Rhine! 
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I know you, and I see the sear, 
‘The brand upon your forehead, shine 
And redden, like a baleful star! 

The Blind Monk, Count Hugo once, but now tho 

wreck 

Of what I wis. O Hohenock! * 
The passionate will, the pride, the wrath, 
‘That bore mo headlong on my path, 
Stumbled and staggered into fear, 
And failed me in my mad career, 
As a tired steed somo evil-doer, 
Alone upon a desolate moor, 
Bawildered, lost, deserted, blind, 
And hearing lond and close behind 
‘The o'ertaking steps of his pursuer. 
‘Then suddenly from the dark there came 
A voice that called mo by my name, 
And ssid to me, “ Kneel down and pray!" 
And so my terror passed away, 
Passed utterly away for ever. 
Contrition, penitence, remorse, 
Came on me, with o'erwhelming force ; 
A hope, a longing, an endeavour, 
Dy days of penance and nights of prayer, 
‘To frustrate and defeat despair! 
Calm, deep, and still is now my heart, 
With trariquil waters overflowed ; 
A lake whose unseen fountains start, 
‘Where once tho lit volcano glowed, 
And you, O Prince of Hoheneck ! 
Havo known me in that earlier time, 
A man of violence and crime, 
Whote passions brooked no curb nor check, 
Behold me now, in gentler mood, 
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One of this holy brotherhood. 

Give me your hand; hero let me knoel; 

Make your reproaches sharp as steel ; 

Spurn me, and smite mo on cack cheek; 

No violence oan harm the meek, 

There is no wound Obrist cannot heal 

Yes ; lift your princely hand, aud take 

Revenge, if "tis rovenye you sock; 

Then pardon me, for Jesus’ sake! 
Prince Henry. Arise, Ooant Hugo! let there ba 

No further strife nor enmity 

Between us twain; we both lave erred! 

Too rash in act, too wroth in word, 

From the beginning have we stood 

In flerco, defiant attitude, 

Each thoughtless of the other's right, 

And each reliant on his might. 

But now our souls are more subdued; 

The hand of God, and not in vain, 

Has touched us with the fire of pain, 

Lot us kneel down, and side by side 

Pray, till our souls are purified. 

And pardon will not be denied. 

They kneel. 


The Refectory. Gandiolum of Movks at midnight. Locmren 
‘disguised as a Friar. 


Friar Paut (sings): 
Ave! color yini clari, 
Dulcis potus, non amari, 
‘Tua nos inebriari 
Digueris potentia ! 
Friar Cuthbert. Not so much noise, my worthy fréres, 
You'll disturb the Abbot et his priyers, 
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Friar Paul (sing). 
©} quam plscens in colore{ 
©! quam fragrans in odore 
Of quam eapidum in ore ! 
Duleo lingum vinculum ! 
Friar Cuthbert. I should think your tongue had 
broken its chain ! 
Friar Paul (sings). 
Felix renter quem intrabis ! 
Polix guttur quod rigubis ! 
Felix 03 quod tu lavabis! 
Et beata labia! 
Friar Outhbert. Peace! I say, peace! 
Will you never cease? 
You will rouse up the Abbot, I toll you again! 
Friar John. No danger; tonight be will let us 
alone, 
As I happen to know he hes guests\of his own, 
Friar Cuthbert. Who are they ? 
Friar John. A German Princo and his train, 
Who-arrived here just before tho rin, 
‘There is with him a damsel fair to see, 
As slender and graceful as a reed ! 
When she alighted from her steed, 
It seemed like a bloesom blown from a tree. 
Friar Cuthbert. None of your pale-faced girls for me! 
None of your damsels of high degree ! 
Friar John Come, old fellow, drink down to your 
peg! 
But do not drink any further, L bog 
Friar Paul (sings), 
In the days of gold, 
The days of old, 
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Cross of wood 
And bishop of gold! 
Friar Cuthbert. What an infernal racket and riot! 
Can you not take your wine in quiet? 
Why fill the convent with such scandals, 
As if you were so many drunken Vandals? 
Friar Paul (continues), 
Now we have changed 
‘That law 80 good, 
To cross of gold 
And bishop of wood ! 
Friar Cuthbert. Well, then, since you are in tho 
mood 
To give your noisy humours vent, 
Sing and shout to your hearts’ content! 
Chorus of Monks. 
Funde vinum, funde! 
Tanquam sint fuminis unde, 
Nee quieras unde, 
Sed fundas semper abunie! 
Friar John, What is the name of yonder feiar, 
With an eye that glows like a coal of fire, 
And such a black mass of tangled hair? 
Friar Paul. He who is sitting there, 
With a rollicking 
Devil-may-care, 
Freo-and-easy look and air, 
As if he were used to such feasting and frolicking? 
Friar John. Tho same. 
Friar Paul. He's a stranger. You had better ask 
his name, 
And whore he is going, and whence he came, 
Friar John. Hullo! Sir Friar! 
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Friar Paul. You must raise your voice a little higher, 
He does not seem to hear what you say. 
Now, try agnin! He is looking this way, 

Friar John. Hallo! Sir Friar, 

We wish to inquire 

Whence you came, and where you are going, 
And anything else that is worth the knowing. 
‘So be so good as to open your head. 

Lucifer, Lam a Frenchman born and bred, 

Going on a pilgrimage to Rome. 

My home 

Is the convent of St. Gildas de Rhuys, 

Of which, very like, you never have heard. 

Monks, Never a word! 

Tnejfer. You must know, then, it is in tho diocese 
Called the Diocese of Vannos, 

In the province of Brittany, 

From the gray rocks of Morbiban 

Tt overlooks the angry sea; 

The very sea-shore where, 

In his great despair, 

Abbot Abelard walked to and fro, 

Filling the night with woe, 

And wailing aloud to the merciless sons 
The name of his swoet Heloise! 

Whilet overhead 

‘The convent windows gleamed as rod 

As the fiery eyes of the monks within, 
Who with jovial din 

Gave themselves up to all kinds of sin! 
Hal that is a convent! that is an abbey t 
Over the doors, 

None of your death-heads carveil in wood, 
None of your Saints looking pious and good, 
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None of your Patriarchs old and shabby! 
But the heads and tusks of boars, 

And the cells 

Hung all round with the folls 

Of the fallow-deer. 

And then what cheer! 

What jolly, fat friars, 

Sitting round the great, roaring fires, 
Roaring louder than they, 

With their strong wines. 

And their concubines, 

And never « bell, 

With its swagger and swell, 

Calling you up with a start of affright 
In the dead of night, 

To send you grumbling down dark stairg, 
‘To mumble your prayers. 

But the cheery crow 

Of cocks in the yard below, 

After daybreak an hour or #9, 

And the barking of deep-mouthed houmie; 
These aro the sounds 

‘That, instead of bells, salute the ear. 
And then all day 

Up and away 

Through the forost, hunting the deer! 
Ah, my friends! I'm afraid that bere 
You are a little too pions, # little too tame, 
And the more is the shame. 

"Tis the greatest folly 

Not to be jolly ; 

‘That 's what I think! 

Come, drink, drink, 

Drink, and die game! 
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Monks. And your Abbot What's-his-naimo 7 
Lucifer, Abelard! 
Monks. Did he drink hard ? 
Lucifer. 0, no! Not ho! 
He was a dry old fellow, 
Without juice enough to got thoroughly mellow. 
‘There he stood, 
Lowering at us in sullen mood, 
‘As if he had come into Brittany 
Tust to reform our brotherhood ! 
A roar of laughter 
But you see 
It never would do! 
For some of us know a thing or two, 
In the Abbey of St. Gildas de Rhuys ! 
For instance, the great alo 
With old Fulbert’s nicco, 
‘Tho young and lovely Heloise ! 
Friar John. Stop there, if you please, 
Till we drink to the fair Heloise 
All (drinking and shouting). Heloise! Heloise! 
The Chapel-bell tolls, 
Lucifer (starting). What is that bell for? Are you 
such asses 
As to keep up the fashion of midnight masses? 
Friar Cuthbert. It is only a poor, unfortunate brother, 
Who is gifted with most miraculous powors 
Of getting up at all sorts of hours, 
And, by way of penance and Christian moeknoss, 
Of creoping silently out of his cell 
To take a pull at that hideous bell ; 
So that all the monks who are lying awake 
May murmur come kind of prayer for his sake, 
And adapted to his peculiar weakness ' 
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Out upon him, the lazy loon! 
I would put a stop to that pretty soon, 
Tn a way he should ruo it. 
Monks, How shall we do it? 
Lucifer. Do you, brother Paul, 
Creep under the window, close to the wall, 
And open it suddenly when I call. 
‘Then seize the villain by the hair, 
And hold him there, 
And ponish him soundly, once for all 
Friar Cuthbert. Ax St. Dunstan of old, 
We are told, 
‘Onee caught the Devil by the nose! 
Lwucifer. Ha! ha! that story is very clever, 
But has no foundation whatsoever. 
Quick! for I see his face again 
Glaring in at tho window-pane; 
Now! now! nnd do not spare your blows 


Faian Pact. opens the window suddenly, and seizes 
Smmpaty, They beat him. 


Friar Siebald. Help! help! are you going to slay 
me? 

Friar Paul. That will teach you again to betray mo! 

Friar Siebald. Mercy | mercy ! 


Friar Paul (shouting and beating). 
Rumpas bellorum loruw, 
Vim confer amorum 
Moram verorum, rorum 
Tu plena polorum ! 


Lucifer. Who stands in the doorway yonder, 
Stretching out his trembling hand, 
Jastas Abelard used to stand, 
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he Neighbowring Nonhery, ‘The Annes Tnwrwcand sitting 
with Exate in the moonlight, 


Trmingard, The night is silent, the wind is still 
‘The moon is looking from yonder hill 
Down upon convent; and grove, and garden ; 
‘The clouds have passed away from her face, 
Leaving behind them no sorrowful trace, 
Only the tender and quiet grace. 
Of one, whose heart has been healed with pardon 


And such am I, My soul within 

‘Was dark with passion and soiled with sin. 
But now its wounds are healed again ; 

Gone are the anguish, tho,terror, and pain; 
Por scroas that desolate land of woo, 

O’er whose burning sands I was forved to go, 
A wind from heaven begun to blow ; 

And all my being trembled aud shook, 

As the leavos of the treo, or the grasa of the field, 
And I was healed, as the sick are healed, 
Whon fanned by tho leaves of the Holy Book! 


As thou sittest in the moonlight thero, 

Its glory flooding thy golden hair, 

And the only darkness that which lies 

In the haunted chambers of thine eyes, 

I feel my soul. drawn. unto theo, 

Strangely, and strongly, and more and more, 
As to onv Ihave known and loved before; 
For every soul.is akin to mo 

‘That dwells in the land of mystery ! 

4 am tho Lady Inningard, 
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Born of a noble race and name! 

Many a wandering Suabian bard, 

Whose life was dreary, and bleak, and bani, 
Has found through me the way to fame. 
Brief and bright were those days, and the night 
Which followed was full of a lurid light. 
Love, that of every woman's heart 

Will have the whole, and not a part, 

‘That is to her, in Nature's plan, 

More than ambition is to max, 

Her light, her lifo, her very breathy, 

With no alternative but death, 

Found me a maiden soft and young, 

Just from the convent’s cloistered school, 
And seated on my lowly stool, 

Attentive while the minstrels sung, 


Gallant, graceful, gentle, tall, 
Fairest, noblest, best of all, 
Was Walter of the Vogelweid; 
And, whatsoever may betide, 
Still T think of him with pride! 
His song was of the summer-time, 
‘The very birds sang in his rhyme ; 
‘The sunshino, the delicious.air, 
‘Lhe fragrance of the flowers, were there ; 
And I grew restless as I heard, 
Restless and buoyant as a bird, 
Down soft, arial currents sailing, 
O’er blossomed orchards, and fields in bloom, 
And through the momentary gloom 
f shadows o'er the Iandseapo trailing, 
ng and borne I know not where, 
But feeling resistance unavailing. 
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And thus, unooticed and epart, 

And mare by accident than choice, 

1 listened to that single voice 

Until the chambers of my heart 

Were filled with it by night and day. 
One night,—it was a night in May,— 
Within tho garden, unawares, 

Under the blossoms in the gloom, 

I heard it utter my own name 

With protestations and wild prayers ; 
And it ring through me, and became 
Liko the archangel’s trump of doom, 
Which the soul hears, and must obey ; 
And mine arose as from a tomb. 

My former life now seemed to mo 
Such as hereafter death may be, 
When in the great Eternity 

We shall awake and find it day. 


Tt was a dream, and would mot stay ; 

A dream, that in a single night 

Faded and vanished out of sight. 

My father's anger followed fast 

This passion, a3 a freshening blast 
Seeks out and fans tho fire, whose rage 
It may increaso, but not assuage. 

And he exclaimed : “‘ No wandering bard 
Shall win thy hand, O Irmingard! 
For which Prinee Henry of Hoheneck 
By messenger and letter sues.” 


Gontly, but firmly, L replied : 
“ Henry of Hoheneck 1 discard ! 
Nover the hand of Inmingurd 
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Shall lie in his as the hand of a brik 

‘This said I, Walter, for thy sake ; 

This said I, for I conld not choose. 

After a pause, my father spake 

Tn that cold and deliberate tone 

Which turns the hearer into stone, 

And seems itself the act to bo 

‘That follows with such dread contaity 5 
oistér and the veil!” 

No other words than these he said, 

But they wore like a funeral wail; 

My as ended, my heart was dead 


‘That night from the castleygate went down, 
With silent, slow, and stealthy pace, 
‘Two shadows, mounted on shadowy. steeds, 
Taking the narrow path that leads 

Into the forest dense and brown. 

Tn the leafy darkness of the place, 

One could not distingnish form nor face, 
Only « bulk without a shapo, 

Ad shadow in the shade; 

Ono scarce could say it moved or stayed. 
‘Thus it was we made our escape! 

ing brook, with many a bound, 
lowed us like # playful hound; 

Thou leaped before us, and in the hollow 
Paused, and waited for us to follow, 
And soomod impatient, and afraid 

That our tardy flight should bo betrayed 

Sy the sound our horses" hoof-beats made. 
And when we reached the plain below, 
We paused a woment and drow rein 
To look back at the castle again ; 





nae 
Bo close, the eemed bat one, 
‘The shadows actu: moonlight run, 


a sme, and swept bebind, 


A 
Like the shad of clouds before the wind! 


3 uo long, white road, 
Backward like « river flowed, 
Swe ith it fences and body 
nit overly 
, With fear and dread 
‘The moon Hed with us, as we flod 


Along the forest's jagged edges 


All this I can emember well ; 
But of what afterwards befell 
I nothing farther can recall 
‘Than # blind, desperate, boudlong fall ; 

rest is « blank and darkness all. 
When I awoke out of this swoon, 

sun was shining, not the moon, 
Making a cross upon the wall 

3 of my windows narrow and tally 





Asi I prayed w & as I bed been wont to pray, 
From emily choidbend, der by day, 

Each moming,  & bed I by! 

I was brexg age & ay wn om! 

And I thocked God, iz my fever and pain, 
‘Thus those shadows on the midnight plain 
Were peer. and cold set come aguin! 

I straggind co heger with my doom! 


‘This happened many years ago. 

I bet sor Gether’s heme to come, 
Like Catherine tw her martyrdom, 
For blindly I esteexsed it so. 

And when I beant the convent door 
Bebind so close, to ope no mare, 

I felt it smite me Like a blow. 
Throagh all my limbs a shudder ran, 
And on my braised spirit fell 

The dampness of my narrow cell 
As nightair on a wuonded man, 
Giving intolerable pain. 


But now a better life began. 

I felt the agony decrease 

By slow degrees, then wholly cease, 
Ending in perfect rest and peace ! 

Tt was not apathy, nor dullness, 

‘That weighed and pressed upon my brain, 
But the same passion I had given 

‘To earth before, now turned to heaven 
With all its overflowing fullness, 


Alas! tho world is full of peril! 
‘The path that runs t] tho fairest mends, 
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On the sanniest side of the valley, 
Into = region bleak and sterile ! 
Alike in the high-berm apd the lowls, 


Some falsehood mingles with all trath ; 
Nor is is strange the heart of youth 

Sbould waver and comprebend but slowly 
Tho things that are holy and unholy ! 

But in this eer. .3 and calm retreat, 

We are all woll and safely shielded 

From winds that blow, and waves that beat, 
From the cold, and rain, and blighting beat, 
Yo which the strongest bearts have yielded 
Hore wo stand as the Virgins Seven, 

For our celestial bridegroom yearning ; 

Our hearts are Jamps for ever burning, 
With a steady and unwavering flame, 
Pointing upward, for ever the same, 
Steadily upward toward the Heaven! 


The moon ia hidden behind a cloud; 

A sudden darkness fills the room, 

Anil thy deep eyes, amid the gloom, 
Shine like jewels in a shroud. 

On the leaves is a sound of falling rain; 
A bird, awakened in its nest, 

Gives a faint twitter of unrest, 

‘Then smooths its plumes and sloops again. 
No other sounds than these I hear; 

The hour of midnight must be near. 
Thon art o’erspont with the day's fatigue 
Of riding many a dusty leaguo ; 

Sink, then, gently to thy slumber ; 
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Me so many cures encumber, 

So many ghosts, and forms of fright, 

Have started from their graves to-night, 

‘They have driven sleep from mine eyes away = 
I will go down to the chapel and pray. 


v 


4 Covered Bridge at Lucerne. 


Prince Heury. Goll's blessing on the architects who 
build 
The bridges o'er swift rivers and abysses 
Before impassable to human feet, 
No less than on the builders of cathedrals, 
Whose maesive walls are bridges thrown ecrost 
‘Tho dark and terrible abyss of Death. 
Well has the name of Pontifex been giver 
Unto the Church's head, as the chief buikler 
And architect of the invisible bridge 
That leads from earth to heaven, 
Elsie. How dark it grows! 
What are these paintings on the walls around us? 
Prince Henry. "The Dance Mataber! 
Elsie. What? 
Prince Henry. ‘The Dance of Death! 
All that go to and fro must look upon it, 
Mindful of what they shall be, while beneath, 
Among the wooden piles, the turbulent river 
Rushes, impetuous as the river of life, 
With dimpling eddies, ever groon and bright, 
Save where the shadow of chis bridge falls on it, 





THE Gots 


Elsie. 0, you! T woo i 
ce Henry. 


n throu; 
To different sounds in different measares mc 
Sometimes ho plars a Tuto, sometimes a drun!, 
To tempt or terrify 


What is this picture ? 

Prince Hoary. It is » young man singing to a1 
Who kneels at he votions, but in kneoling 
Turns round to look nt him; and Death, meany 
Ts pattin the candles on the altar! 
ste. Al, what a pity ‘tis that sho whoald listen 
Unto such songs, when in her orisons 
Sho might have hoard in heaven the angels sin 

Prince Henry. Here ho hos atolen a jester's cap an 

Dells, 

And dances with the Quoen, 

Elsie, A foolish Jost 

Prince Henry. Avid hero thw heart of the newweddedt 

wife, 

Coming from church: with hor boloved lori, 

He startles with the rattle of his dram, 

sie, Als, that is sad! And yet porbaps ‘tis ost 

That she should die, with all the sunshine on her, 

And all the bonedictions of the morning, 

Bofore this afflue of golden light 

Shall fade into a cold and clouded gray, 

Thon into dark 
Prince Henry. Under it is written, 

“ Nothing but death shall separate thoo and mo |" 
Elsie. Avil what is this, that foll low on At 
Prince Henry. Death, playing on a duleimer, Behind 

him, 

A poor old woman, with a roaury, 
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Follows the sound and seems to wish her feet 

Were swifter to o'ertake him. Underneath, 

Tho inscription’ reads, “ Bettor is Death than 
Life.” 

Elsie. Better is Death than Life! Ah yes! to 

thousands 

Death plays upon « dulcimer, and sings 

‘That song of consolation, till the air 

Rings with it, and they cannot choose but follow 

Whither ho leads. And not the old alone, 

Bat the young also hear it, and aro still. 

Prince Henry. Yes, in their sadder moments. "Tis 

the sound 

Of their own hearts they hear, half full of tears, 

Which are like crystal cups, half filled with water, 

Responding to the pressure of a finger 

With music sweet and low and melancholy. 

Let us go forward, and no longer stay 

In this great picture-gallery of Death ! 

T hate it! ay, the very thought of it! 

Elsie, Why is it hateful to you? 

Prince Henry. For the reason 
‘That lifo, and all that speaks of life, is lovely, 
And death, and all that speaks of death, is hateful. 

Elsie. The grave itself is but a covered bridge, 
Leading from light to light, through s brief dark- 

ness! 

Prince Henry (emerging from. the bridge). 1 breathe 

again more freely! Ab, how pleasant 
To come once more into the light of day, 
Out of that shadow of death! To hear again 
The hoof-beats of our horses on firm ground, 
And not upon those hollow planks, resounding 
With a sepulchral echo, like the clods 
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Yonder lies 
Lake of the Four Forest-Towns, apparelled 
In light, and lingering, like « village maiden, 
Hid in the bosom of her native mountains, 
‘Then pouring all her life into another's, 
Changing her name and being! Overheal, 
Shaking hia cloudy tresses loose in air, 
Rises Pilatus, with his w es. 
They pass on 


The Devits Bridge. Proven Husxx and Exatr crowing 
with attendents, 


Guide. This bridge is called the Dovil's Bridyo 
With a single arch, from ridge to ridge, 
It leaps across the terrible chasm 
Yawning beneath us, black and deop, 
As if,.in some convulsive spasm, 
The sunimits of the hills had exfoked, 


And made a road for the catanu 
‘That raves and rages down the ste 
Lueifer (under the bridge), Hal ha! 
Guide, ev any bridge but this 
Could stand across the wild abyss ; 
All the rest, of wood or stone, 
By the Devil's hand were overthrown 
He toppled erags from the preeipteo, 
And whatsoo'er was built by day 
In the night was swept away; 
None could staud but this alone. 
Lucifer (under the bridge), Ha! hat 
Guide, L showed you, in the valley a Loullor 
Marked with the imprint, of his shouldor ; 
As he was bearing it up this way 
A peasant, passing, cried, * Herr Jé 
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And the Devil droppod it in his fright, 
And vanished suddenly out of sight. 
Lucifer (under the bridge). Hat bat 
Guide. Abbot Gimldus of Einsieddl, 
For pilgrims on their way to Rome, 
Built this ot last, with a single arch, 
Under which, on its endless march, 
Runs the river, white with foam, 
Like a throad through the eye of a ncodio, 
And the Devil promised to let it stand, 
Under compact and condition 
‘That the first living thing which crossed 
Should be surrendered into his hand, 
And be beyond redemption lost. 
Lucifer (under the bridge). Hint ha! perdition t 
Guide. At length the bridge being all eomploted, 
‘The Abbot, standing at ity head, 
‘Threw across it a loaf of bread, 
Which a hungry dog sprang after, 
And the rocks re-echoed with peals of laughter, 
To seo the Devil thus defeated ! 
They pass on. 
Lucifer (under the bridge). Ha! ha! defeated t 
For journeys and for crimes like this 
I lot tho bridge stand o'er the abyss t 


The St, Gothard Pass. 


Prince Henry. This is the highest point, Two waya 
the rivers 
Leap down to different seas, and as they roll 
Grow deep and still, und their majestic presence 
Becomes a benefaction to the towns 
They visit, wandéring silently among them, 
Like patriarchs old among their shining tents. 
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Elsie. How bleak and bare it is! Nothing but moases 
Grow on these rocks, 
Prince Henry. Yet are they not forgotte: 
Beneficent Nature sends the mists to feod the: 
Elsie, See yonder little clowd, that, borne aloft 
So tenderly by tho wind, floats fast away 
Over the snowy peaks! It scems to me 
Tho body of St, Catherine, horne by a: ! 
Prinee Henry. Thou art St. Catherine, and invisibly 
angels 
Bear thee across these chasms and precipice: 
Lest thon shouldst dash thy fect agninut a sto; 
Elsie. Would I were borne unto my grave, og she was, 
Upon angelic shouldors | 
T seem uplifted by them, light as air! 
What sound is that? 
Prince Henry. The tumbling avalanches ! 
Elsie. How awful, yet how beautiful | 
Prince Henry. These are 
Tho voices of the mountains! Thus they ope 
Their snowy lips, nud epeak unto each other, 
In the primeval langitage, lost to man. 
Elsie, What land is this that spreads itself beneath 
us? 
Prince Henry. Twly! Ttly! 
Elsie. Land of the Madoina ! 
How beautiful it is! Tt seems a garden 
Of Paradiae ! 
Prince Henry. Nay, of Gethsemane 
"Yo thoo'and mo, of passion and of f 
Yet once of Paradise. Long years ayy 
eroil 49 a youth among its bowers, 
And nerer from my leavt has failed quite 
Its momory, that, like a sunimur sunset, 








i 
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Cujus fiber auctor lucis, 
Cujus porte lignnm cracis, 
Cujus claves lingua Petri, 
Cujus cives semper Joti, 
Cujus muri lapis vives, 
Cyyjus eustos Rex fostivas ! 
Lucifer (as a Friar in the procession), 
Here am I, too, in the pious band, 
In the garb of a barefooted Carmelite dressed! 
The soles of my foct aro as hard and tanned 
As the conscience of old Pope Hildebrand, 
The Holy Satan, who made the wives 
Of the bishops lead such shameful lives. 
All day long I beat my breast, 
And chant with a most particular zest 
‘The Latin hymns, which I understand 
Quite as well, I think, as the rest. 
And at night such lodging in barns and shods, 
Such a hurly-burly in country inns, 
Such a clatter of tongues in empty heads, 
Such « holter-skelter of prayers and sins ! 
Of all the contrivances of the time 
For sowing broadcast the seeds of crime, 
‘Thers is none 60 pleasing to mo and mine 
‘As a pilgrimage to some faroff shrine ! 
Prince Henry. Uf from the outward man we judge 
the inner, 
Ani cleanliness is godliness, I fear 
A hopeless reprobate, a hardened sinner, 
Must be that Carmelite now passing near, 
Lucifer. There is my German Prince again, 
‘Thus far on his journey to Sulern, 
Anil the lovesick girl, whose heated brain 
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Is sowing the cloud to reap the ming 
But it’s a long reed that has no tum! 
Lot them quietly hold their way, 
I have also a part in the play, 
But, first, I must act to my heart's content 
This mummery and this merriment, 
And drive this motley flock of sheep 
Into the fold, where drink and sleep 
Tho jolly old friars of Benevent. 
Of a truth, it often provokes me to laugh 
To sco these begsurs hobble along, 
Lamed and maimed, and fed upon chaff, 
Chanting thoir wonderful pif and pat, 
And, to make up for not understanding the song, 
: ely, and wild, and strong! 
Were it not for my magic garters and staff, 
And the goblets of goodly wine I quaff, 
And the mischief I make in the idje throng, 
1 should not continue the business long, 
Pitgrim 
In hae urbe, Inx solennis, 
Ver mternuw, pax perennis; 
_ In hie odor implens ewlos, 
Tn hic somper festum melos! 
Prince Henry. Do you observe that monk among the 
train, 
Who pours from his t 
As « cathedral spout pours out the rain, 
And this way turns his mubicund, round face? 
Elsie, It is the same who, on the Strasburg square, 
Preachod to the people ix the open air. 
Prince Henry. And he has crossed o'er mountain, 
field, and fell, 
On that good steed, that seems to bear him well, 
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Tho hackney of the Friars of Orders G 
own stout logs! He, too, was in the play 
as King Here 
Good morrow, Friar! 
Friar Outhbert Sood morrow, noblo § 
Prince Hen : man, for, unles 


I cannot gainsay you. 
5 t, or what secret sign, 
Meeting me her y 
hat northwand of the A country lies ? 
Prince Henry, You would 
Did not your 5 
Moreover, we 
And heant you pre 
On Easter Sumlay, in the £ 
Wo wore among the ¢ 
And saw you play tho Rabbi with great skill, 
by leaning o'er so many yoars 
‘To walk with little chil y 
Had caught achillish attitude from theirs, 
A kind of stooping in its form and g 


Ant could no le " and straight 


Whence come you now ? 

Friar Cuthbert, rom the old monastery 
Of Hirschau, in the for 
Upon a pilgrimnge to E 
To sce tho image of the Virgin Mary, 
That moves its holy eyes, and sometimes spoaka, 
And lets the piteous tears run down its chee 
To touch the hearts of the impenitent. 

Prince Henry. ©, had I faith, as in.the days gone by 
‘That know no doubt, and feared no, mysters 
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ifer (at a distance), Ho, Cuthbert! Friar Cuth- 
bert! 
jar Cuthbert. Farewell, Prince! 
T cannot stay to argue and convince. 
Prince Henry, This is inileed the blessed Mary's 
land, 
Virgin and Mother of our dear Redeemer 
All hearts are touched and softened at her name; 
Alike the bandit, with the bloody hand, 
‘The priest, tho prince, the scholar, and the peasant, 
‘The man of deeds, the visionary dreamer, 
Pay homage to her as one over present! 
And even as children, who have much offended 
A too-indulgent father, in great shame, 
Ponitent, and yet not daring unattended 
To go'into his presonco, at the gute 
Speak with their sister, and confiding wait, 
Til she go before and intercodes ; 
So mon, repenting of their evil deeds, 
And yet not venturing rathly to drow near 
With their requests an angry father’s ear, 
Offer to her their prayers and their confeseion, 
And sk hem in Ieaven makes intercession 
Ani if our Paith had given ws nothing more 
Than this example of all womankiood, 
So 80 merciful, so strong, 80 good, 
So patient, p ful, loyal, loving, jure, 
This were enough to prove it higher and truer 
‘Than all the creeds the world had Intown before 
Pilgrims (chanting afar off). 
Urbs ccelestis, urbs beata, 
Supm patram collocat, 
Urbs in portu satia tuto 
De longinquo te aatuto, 
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‘Te saluto, to suspiro, 
Te affecto, te requiro! 


‘The Ina at Genoa, A terrace overlooking the sea, 


Prince Henry. Ut is the sea, it is the sea, 
Tn all its vague immensity, 
Fading and darkening in the distance! 
Silent, majostical, and slow. 
‘The white ships haunt it to and fro, 
With all their ghostly sails unfurled, 
As phantoms from another world 
Haunt the dim confines of existence ! 
But alk! how few can comprehend 
‘Their signals, or to what good end 
From land to ldhd they come and go! 
Upon a sea more vast and dark 
The spirits of the dead embark, 
All voyaging to unknown coasts. 
We wave our farewells from the shore, 
And they depart, and come no more, 
Or come as phantoms and as ghosts. 


Above the darksome sea of death 
Looms the great life that is to be, 
A land of cloud and mystery, 
A dim mimgo, with shape: of men 
‘Long dead, and passed beyond our ken. 
Awestruck wo gaze, and hold our breath 
‘Till tho fair pagoant vanishoth, 
Leaving us in perplexity, 
And doubtful whether it has been 
A vision of the world unseen. 
Or « bright image of our own 
Against the sky in vapours \ yown 

ts 
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Lucifer (singing from the sea), Thou didat not make 
it, thou canst not mend it, 
But thou hast the power to end it! 
‘The sea is silent, the sen is discreet, 
Deep it lies at thy very feet; 
‘There is no confessor like unto Death? 
‘Thon canst not see him, but he is near; 
‘Thou noecdest not whisper above thy breath, 
Ani he will hear; 
He will answer the questions, 
‘The vague surmisos and suggestions, 
‘That fill thy soul with doubt and fear! 
Prince Henry, 'The fisherman, who lies afloat, 
With shadowy sail, in yonder boat, 
Is singing softly to the Night! ® 
But do I comprehend aright 
‘The meaning of the words he sung 
So swoetly in his native tonguo? 
Ab, yes ! the sea is still and deep. 
All things within its bosom sleep! 
A single step, and all is o'er; 
A plunge, a bubble, and no more; 
And thou, dear Elsie, wilt be free 
From martyrdom and agony. 
Elsie (coming from her chamber upon the terrace) 
‘The night is calm and cloudless, 
And still as still can be, 
And the stars come forth to listen 
To the musics of the sea. 
‘They gathor, and gather, and gather, 
Until they crowd the eky, 
And listen, in breathless silence, 
‘To the solemn litany; 
Tt begins in rocky caverns, 
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As a voice that chants alone 
‘To the pedals of the organ 
Tn monotonous undertone; 
And anon from shelving beaches, 
And shallow sands beyond, 
In anow-white robes uprising 
Tho ghostly choirs respond, 
‘And sadly and unceasing 
The mournful voice sings on, 
And the snow-white choirs still answer 
Christe eleison ! 
Prince Henry. Angel of God | thy finer sense per 
ceives 
Celestial and perpotusl harmonies! 
Thy purer soul, that trembles and believes, 
Hears the archangel's trumpet in the breeze, 
And where the forest rolls, or ocean heaves, 
Cocilia’s organ sounding in the seas, 
‘And tongues of prophets speaking in the leaves. 
But I hear discord only and despair, 
And whispers as of demons in the air! 


AT SEA. 


It Padrone. ‘The wind upon our quarter lies, 
‘And on before the freshening gale, 
That fills the snowwhite lntcen sail, 
Swiftly our light felucea flies. 

Around, the billows burst and foam; 
‘They lift her o'er the sunken rock, 
They beat her sides with many a shock, 
And then’upon their flowing dome 
‘They poise her, like a weathercockt 
Between us and the western skies 

‘Tho hills of Corsica arise; 
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Eastward, in yonder long, blue line, 
The summits of the Apennino, 
And southward, and still far away, 
Salerno, on its sunny bay. 
You cannot see it, where it lies. 
Prince Henry. Ah, would that never more mine eyes 
Might see its towors by night or day! 
Elsie. Behind us, dark and awfully, 
‘There comes a cloud out of the sea, 
‘That bears the form of a hunted deer, 
With hide of brown, and hoofs of black, 
And antlers laid upon its back, 
And fleeing fast and wild with fear, 
As if the hounds were on its track! 
Prince Henry. Lo! while we gaze, it breaks and falls 
In shapeless masses, like the walls 
Ofa burnt city. Broad and reid 
‘The fires of the descending sun 
Glare through the windows, and o'erbead, 
Athwart the vapours, dense and dun, 
Long shafts of silvery light arise, 
Like rafters that support the skies f 
Elsie, See! from its summit the Iurid Jevin 
Flashes downward without warning, 
As Lucifer, son of the morning, 
Fell from the battlements of heayen! 
Il Padrone. I must entreat you, friends, below 
The angry storm begins to blow, 
For the weather changes with the moon. 
All this morning, until noon, 
We had bafiling winds, and sudden flaws 
Struck the sea with their cat's-paws, 
Only a little hour ago 
I was whistling to Saint Antonio 
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Ber s capil wind te 61] cor sil, 

And iestesd of = beers Be bas sect « mle. 
Lass night I ane Saint Elmo's stars, 

‘With their glnemering lanterns, all at play 

On the tops of the masts and the tips wf the spars 
And I knew we sbocld bere foul weather to-dey 
Cheesly, my bearties! yo borve bo! 

Brrail up the mainsail, and let ber go 

As the winds will and Saint Antonio! 


Do you see that Livornese felucca, 
‘That vessel to the windward yonder, 


Tanning with her gunwale under? 

T was looking when the wind o'ertock hor. 
‘Sho had all sail set, and the only wonder 
Ts, that at once the strength of the blast 
Did not carry away her mast. 

She is a galley of the Gran Duca, 

‘That through the fear of the Algerines, 
Convoys those lazy Lrigantines, 

Laden with wine and oil from Lucea. 
Now all is ready, high and low; 

Blew, blow, good Saint Antonio! 


Ha! that is the first dash of the min, 

With a sprinkle of spray above tho rails, 
Just enough to moisten our sails, 

And make them ready for the strain. 

Soo how she Ivaps, as the blasts o’ertake her, 
And speeds away with a bone in her mouth! 
Now keep her head toward tho south, 

And there is no danger of bank or breaker 
With the breeze behind us, on w go4 

Not too much, good Saint Antonio } 
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VI. 


The School at Salerno, A travelling Scholastic affixing hi 
Theacs fo the gate of the College. 


Scholastic. There, that is my gauntlet, my banner, 
my shield, 
Hung up as a ehallongs to all the fold} 
One hundred and twenty-five propositions, 
Which I will maintain with the sword of the 


tongue 


Against all disputants, old and young: 


Let us see if doctors or dialecticians 

Will dare to dispute my definitions, 

Or attack any one of my learned theses. 

Here stand 1; tho end shall be as God pleases 

I think I have proved, by profound researcies, 

The error of all those doctrines so vickous 

Of the old Areopagite Dionysius, 

That are making such terrible work in the 
churches, 

By Michael the Stammerer sent from the Bast, 

And dono into Latin by that Seottish Beast, 

Erigena Johannes, who dares to maintain, 

Tn the face of the truth, the error infernal, 

That the universe is and must bo eternal ; 

At first laying down, as a fact fundamental, 

That nothing with God can be accidental ; 

Then asserting Ut God before the creation 

Could not have existed, becanso it és plain 

That, had he existed, he would lave created ; 

Which is begging the question that should be 
debated, 

And moveth me less to anger than laughter. 





Taz qeene 


All natere, he belds, is a rep 

Of the Spertt of God, «bo, in breath 

Wil imbale it inte bis bem arin, 

So thet nothing tat God slone will n 

And therein he onatradis 

For be epens the whole disc 

That Ged can unly exist 

fnid on the shelf 

Teo Dectors come in disputing, and 
Sollowed by Pupils. 

Doctor Serafino. 1, with the DootarSeraphic, maintain 
That « word which éx only concvived in the bmin 
Is a type of eternal Generation ; 

The spoken word is the Incarnation. 
Deetor Cherubino. What do 1 care for the Doctor 
Seraphie, 
With all bis wordy chaffer and traffic ? 
Deetor Serafino. You make but a paltry show of re- 
sistance ; 
Dniversals have no real existence 
Destor Cherubino. Your wonds are but idle and empty 
chatter! 
Tdeas aro eternally joined to matter! 

Doctor Serafino, May tho Lord have mercy on your 

position | 
You wretched, wrangling euller of horbs ! 
Deetor Cherubino, May ho sond your soul to eternal 
perdition, 
For your Treatise on tho Irrogular Verbs! 
They rush out fighting. Two Scholars come in 

First Scholar. Monte Cassino, then, is your Oollogo. 
What think you of ours here at Salorn ? 

Second Scholar. To tell the truth Lurrived so lately, 
T hardly yet have had time to discern. 
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So much, at loast, Iam bound to acknowledge 
‘The air seems healthy, tho buildings stately, 
And on the whole I like it greatly. 
First Scholar. Yes, the air is swoot; the Calabrian 
hills 
Send us down puffs of mountain wir; 
And in summer-time the sea-breeze fills 
With its cooluess cloister, and court, and square. 
‘Then at every season of tho year 
‘There are crowds of guests and travellers here ; 
Pilgrims, and mendicant friars, and tradors 
From the Levant, with figs and wine, 
And bands of wounded and sick Crusaders, 
Coming back from Palestine. 
Second Scholar. And what are the studies you pursue? 
What is the course you here go through? 
First Scholar. The first three years of the college 
course 
Are given to Logic alone, as the source 
Of all that is noble, and wiso, and true, 
Second Scholar. That seems rather strange, L must 
confess, 
Tu a Medical School; yet, nevertheless, 
You doubtless have reasons for that. 
First Sekolar. O, yea! 
For none but a clover dislectician 
Can hope to become a great physician; 
‘That has been settled long ago. 
Logic makes an important part 
Of the mystery of tho healing art; 
For without it how could you hope to show 
‘That nobody knows so much as you know? 
Aftor this there are five years more 
Devoted wholly to medicine, 
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With lectures on chirargical lore, 
And dissections of the bodies of swine, 
As likest the human form divine. 

Second Scholar. What are the books now most in 

vogue? 

Firat Scholar, Quite an oxtensive catalogue ; 
Mostly, however, books of our own ; 
As Gariopontas! Passionarius, 
And the writings of Matthew Platearius; 
And a volume universally known 
As the Regimen of the School of Salerny 
For Robert of Normandy written in terse. 
And yory elegant Latin verse. 
Each of these writings has its turn. 
And when at length we have finished these, 
Then comes the struggle for degrees, 
With all the oldest and ablest critics ; 
The public thesis and disputation, 
Question, and answer, and explanation 
Of a passage out of Hippocrates, 
Or Aristotlo's Analytics. 
‘There the triumphant Magister statda 
A book is solemnly placed in his hands, 
On which he swears to follow the rule 
And ancient forms of the good old School ; 
‘To report if any confectionarius 
Mingles his drugy with matters various, 
And to visit his patients twice/a-day, 
And ones in the night, if they live in town, 
And if they are poor, to take no pay. 
Having faithfully promised these, 
His head is crowned with « laurel ordwn;, 
A kiss on his cheek, a ring.on hid bandas 
The Magister Artiam ot Physicess 
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Goes forth from the school like a lord of the lana. 

And now, a8 we have the whole morning bofore na, 

Lot us go in, if you make no objection, 

And listen awhile to a learned prelectivn 

On Marcus Aurelius Cassiodorus. 

They goin, Enter Leowen as a Doctor, 

Lucifer. This is the great School of Salorn | 

A land of wrangling and of quarrels, 

Of brains that scetho, and hearts diat burn, 

Where every cmulous scholar hears, 

In every breathy that 

The rustlin, 

‘The air of the placeris called salubriows ; 

The neighbourhood of Vesuvins lends it 

An odour volewnic, that mther monde it, 

Aud the buildings have an aspect lugubrions, 

‘That inspiros a feeling of awo and terror 

Into the heart of the beholder, 

And befits sach an ancient homestead of error, 

Where the old falsehoods moulder and smoulder, 

And yearly by many hundred hands 

Are carried nway, in the zeal of youth, 

And sown like tares in the field of truth, 

Yo blossom and ripen in othar lands. 


What have wo bere, affixed to the gate? 
The challenge of some scholastic wight, 
Who wiskoy to hold « public debate 
On sundry questions wrong or right ! 
Ab, now this in my great delight | 

‘or I have often observed of late 
That such discussions end in a fight. 
Let us 200 what the learned wag maintains 
With such « prodigal waste of brains. 
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Reads. 
“ Whether angela in moving from placo to place 
Pass through the intermodiate space. 
Whother God himself is the author of evil, 
Or whether that is the work of the Devil. 
When, where, and wherefore Lucifer fall, 
Anil whether he now is chained in hell.” 


T think I can answer that question well ! 

So long as the boastful human mind 

Consents in such milla as this to grind, 

I sit very firmly upon my throne 

Of truth it almost makes me laugh, 

To vee moti leaving the golden grain 

To gather in piles the pitiful chaff 

That ol? Petor Lombard thrashed with his brain, 
To bave it caught up and tossed again 

On the horns of the Dumb Ox of Cologue ! 


But my guests approach! ‘There is in the air 
A fragrance, like that of the Beautiful Garden 
Of Paradise, in the days that were! 

An odour of innocence, and of prayer, 

And of love, and faith that never fails, 

Such as the fresh young heart oxhales 

Before it bogins to wither and handen ! 

T cannot breathe such an atmosphere ! 

My sou! is filled with a nameless fear, 

That, aftor nll my trouble and pain, 

After all my restless endeavour, 

Tho youngest, fairest soul of the twain, 

The most ethereal, most divine, 

Will escape from my hands for ever and ever. 
But the other is already mine! 
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Lot him live to corrupt his race, 
Breathing among them, with every breath, 
Weakness, selfishness, and the base 

And pusillanimous fear of death. 

T know his nature, and I know 

‘That of all who in my ministry 

Wander the great earth to and fro, 

And on my errands como and go, 

‘The safest and subtlest are such aa he, 


Enter Paixon Hexny and Exsie, with Attendants, 
Prince Henry. Can you direct us to Friac Angelo ? 
Lucifer. Ho stands before you. 


Prince Henry. Then you know our purpose 
Tam Prince Henry of Hoheneck, and this 
‘The maiden that I spake of in my letters. 

Lucifer. 1t is a very grave and solemn business! 
We must not be precipitate, Does she 
Without compulsion, of her own free will, 
Consent to this? 

Prince Henry. Against all opposition, 
Against all prayers, entreaties, protestations. 
Sho will not be persuaded. 

Lucifer. ‘That is strange! 
Have you thought well of it? 

Elsie, T come not hero 
To argue, but to die. Your business is not 
To question, but to kill me. Tam ready, 

T am impatient to be gone from hero 
Ero any thoughts of earth distarb again 
‘Tho spirit of tranquillity within me. 
Prince Henry. Would I had not come here! Would 
T were dead, 
And thou wert in thy cottage in the forest, 
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And hadst not known me! Why have I dono this? 
_ _ Let me go back and die, 
Elsie. It carmot be ; 
Not if these cold, flat stones on which we tread 
Wero coulters heated white, and yonder gateway 
Flamed like a furnace with a sevenfold heat. 
1 must fulfil my purpose. 
Prince Henry. I forbid it! 
Not ono step farthor. For I only meant 
To put thus far thy courage to the proof. 
It is enough. 1, too, have courige to dio, 
Por thou hast taught me! 
Elsie, O my Prince t remember 
Your promises. Let me fulfil my errand. 
You do not look on life and death as I do. 
There are two angels that attend unseon 
Bach one of us, and in great books record 
Our good and evil deeds. He who writes down 
‘The good ones, after every action closes 
His volume, and sscends with it to God. 
Tho other keeps his droadful day-book open 
‘Till sunset, that we may repent; which doing, 
‘The record of the action fades away, 
And leaves a line of white across the page. 
Now if my act be good, as I believe it, 
It cannot be recalled. It is alroady 
Sealed up in heaven, as a good deed accomplished. 
‘The rest is yours. Why wait you? TI am ready, 
To her Attendants. 
Weep not, my friends! rather rejoice with me. 
I shall not feel the pain, but shall be gone, 
And you will have another friend in beaven. 
‘Then start not at the creaking of the door 
‘Through which I pass. I seo what lies beyond it. 
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To Paixce Henry. 
‘And you, O Prince! bear back my bonison 
Unto my father’s house, and all within it. 
‘This morning in the church I prayed for them, 
After confession, after absolution, 
When my whole soul was white, I prayed fer 
them, 
God will take care of them, they need me not. 
And in your life let my remembrance linger, 
As something not to trouble and disturb it, 
But to complete it, adding life to life. 
And if at times beside the evening fire 
You see my face among tho other faces, 
Let it not be regarded as a ghost 
‘That haunts your house, but as a guest that loves 
you. 
Nay, oven a5 one of your own family, 
Without whose presence there were something 
wanting, 
T bave no more to say. Det us go in. 
Prince Henry. Friar Angelo! I charge you on your 
life, 
Believe not what she says, for she is mad, 
And comes here not to dis, but to be healed. 
Elsie. Alas! Prince Henry! 

Lacifer. Come with mo; this way 
Exsre goes tn with Loctren, w/o thriets Parsee 
Henny back and closes the door. 

Prince Henry. Goue! and the 1 ght of all my life 

gone with her! 
A sudden darkness falls upon the world! 
O, what a yile and abject thing am I, 
‘That purchase length of days at euch a cost! 
Not by her death alone, but by the death 
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Of all that 's good and tree and noble in me! 

All manhood, excellence, and gelf-respeet, 

All Tove, aud faith, and hope, and heart are dead ! 

All my divine nobility of nature 

By this one act is forfeited for ever, 

Tam a prineo in nothing but in name! 

To thé Attendants. 

Why did you lot this horrible deed be done? 

Why did you not lay hold on her, and keep her 

From self-destruction? Angelo! murderur! 

Struggles at the door, but cannot open it. 

Elsie (within). Farewell, dear Prince ! farewell ! 


Prince Henry Unbar the door! 
Lucyfer, Tt is too late! 
Prince Henry, It shall not bo too late ! 

Thay burst open the door, and rush in. 


The Cottoge im the Odenwald. Unsoxa spinning. Swmecer 

afternoon. A table spread, 

Uraula, I have marked it well—it must be true,— 
Death never takes one alone, but two! 
Whenever he enters in at a door, 

Under roof of gold or roof of thiateh, 

He always leaves it upon the latch, 

And comes again ere the year is o'er. 
Never one of a household only ! 

Perhaps it is a merey of God, 

Lest the dead there under the sod, 

Tn the land of strangers, should be lonely 
Ab mo! T think I am lonelier here; 

It is hard to go,—but harder to stay 

Were it not for the children, I shoal pry 
‘That Death would take me within the year! 
And Gottliob!—he js nt work all day, 
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In the sunny field, or the forest murk, 

Bat I know that his thoughts are far away, 

T know that his heart is not in his work! 

And when he comes home to me at night, 

He is not cheery, but sits and sighs, 

And I see the grent tears in his eyes, 

And try to be cheerful for his sake. 

Only the children’s hearts are light. 

Mine is weary, and ready to break, 

God help us! I hope we have done right ; 

We thought we were acting for the best! 

Looking through the open door. 

Who is it coming under the trees? 

A man, in the Prince's livery dressed ! 

He looks about him with doubtful face, 

As if uncertain of the place. 

He stops at the bee-hives ;—now he sees 

The garden gute; he is going past! 

Can he be afraid of the boos ? 

No; he is coming in at last! 

He fills my heart with strange alarm ? 

Enter a Forester, 

Forester. Is this the tenant Gottliel’s farm ? 
Ursula. This is his farm, and I his wife, 

Pray sit. What may your business be? 
Forester. News from the Prince ! 
Ursula. Of death or life? 
Forester, You put your questions eagerly t 
Ursula. Answer mo, then! How is the Prince? 
Forester. 1 loft him only two hours since 

Homeward returning down the river, 

As strong and woll as if God, the Giver, 

Had given him back his youth again, 
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Uraula (despairing). Then Elsie, my poor child is 
r . 


Forester. That, my good woman, I have not said. 
Don't cross the bridge till you come to it, 
Isa proverb old, and of excellent wit. 
Urea, Keep mo no longer in this pain ! 
Forester. It is trae your daughter is no more ;— 
That is, the peasant she was before. 
Ursula, Alas! I am simple and lowly bred, 
Lam poor, distracted, and forlorn, 
And it is not well that you of the court 
Should mock me thus, and make a sport 
Of a joyless mother whose child is dead, 
For you, too, were of mother born ! 
Forester. Your daughter lives, and tho Prince is well | 
You will learn ere long how it all befell. 
Her heart for a moment never failed ; 
But when they reached Salerno’s gate, 
The Prince's nobler self prevailed, 
And saved her for a nobler fate. 
And he was healed, in his despair, 
By the touch of St, Matthew's sacred bones; 
‘Though TI think the long ride in the open air, 
‘That pilgrimage over stocks and stones, 
In the miracle must come in for a share! 
Ursula. Virgin! who lovest the poor and lowly, 
Tf tho loud cry of a mother's heart 
Can ever ascend to where thou art, 
Tato thy blossed hands and holy 
Receive my prayer of praise and thanksgiving! 
Lot the hands that bore our Saviour bear it 
Into the awful presence of God ; 
For thy feet with holiness are shod, 
: uM 
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And if thou bearest it ho will hear it. 
Our child who ‘was dead again is living! 
Forester. I did not toll you sho was dead ; 
If you thought #0 't was no fault of mine; 
At this very moment, while I spoak, 
‘They are sailing homeward down the Rhine, 
In a splendid barge, with golden prow, 
And decked with banners white and red 
As the colours on your daughter’s cheek. 
They call her the Lady Alicia now; 
or the Prince in Salerno made a vow 
‘That Elsie only would he wed. 
Uraula, Jesu Maria! what a change! 
All soems to mo so weird and strange! 
Forester. 1 saw her standing on the deck, 
Beneath an awning cool and shady 5 
Her cap of velvet could not hold 
‘The tresses of her hair of gold, 
‘That flowed and floated like’the stream, 
And fell in masses down her nock, 
As fair and lovely did she seem 
As in a story or a dream 
Some beautiful and foreign lady. 
And the Prince looked so grand and proud, 
And waved his hand thus to the crowd 
‘That gazed and shouted from the shoro, 
All down tho river, long and loud. 
Urswa. We shall behold our child once more; 
She is not dead! Sho is not dead! 
God, listening, must have overheard 
‘The prayers, that, without sound or word, 
Our hearts in secrecy have said! 
0, bring me to her ; for mine eyes 
Are hungry to behold her face ; 
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My vory soul within mo cries; 
My very hands seem to eareas her, 
To seo har, gaze at her, and blees | 
Dear Elsie, child of God and grace! 
Goes out toward the garden 
Forester. There goes the good woman out of her head ; 
And Gottliob’s suppor is waiting hore ; 
A very eapacious flugon of beer, 
And a very portentous loaf of bread. 
One would say his grief did not much oppress him, 
Here 6 to the health of the Prince, God bless him { 
He drinks. 
Ha! it buzzes and stings like a hornet! 


And what a scene there, through the dx 

The forest behind and tho garden beforv, 

And midway an old man of threescore; 

With « wifo and childron that caress him. 

Let me try still further to cheer and adorn it 

With a merry echoing blast of my cormit ! 
Goes out, blowing his horn. 


The Castle of Vautsberg on the Rhine, Puaxen MWexne and 
Exar standing on the terrace at evening. Lhe sound of 
Dells heard from a distance. 


Prince Henry. We are alone. Tho wedding guests 
Ride down the hill, with plumes and cloaks, 
And the descending dark invosts 
‘The Niederwald, and all the nests 
Among the hoar and haunted oaks. 

Elsie, What bolls are those, that ring 80 slow, 
So mellow, cal, and low? 

Prince Hen y ure tho bells‘of Geisenheim, 
That with melancholy chime 
Ring out the curfew of t 

Eilsie, Listen, beloved. 
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Prince Henry. ‘They are done! 
Dear Elsie! many years ago 
‘Those same soft bells at eventide 
Rang in the ears of Charlemagne, 
As, seated by Fastrada’s side. 
At Ingelheim, in all his pride, 
Ho heard their sound with secret pain. 
Elsie. Their voices only speak tomo 
Of peace and deep tranquillity, 
And endless confidence in thee | 
Prince Henry. Thou knowest the story of her ring, 
How, when the court went back to Aix, 
Fastrada died; and how the king 
Sat watching by her night and day, 
‘Till into one of the blue Jakes, 
‘That water that delicious land, 
‘They cast the ring, drawn from hor hand ; 
And tho great monarch sat serene 
And sad beside the fated shore, 
or left the land for ever more. 
Elsie, That was true love. 
Prince Henry. For him the queen 
Ye'er did what thou hast done for me. 
Elsie. Wilt thou as fond and faithful be ? 
Wilt thon so love me after death ? 
Prince Henry, In life's delight, in death's dismay, 
In storm and sunshine, night and day, 
Tn health, in sickness, in decay, 
Here and hereafter, I am thine! 
‘Thou hast Fastrada’s ring. Beneath 
‘The calm, blue waters of thine eyes, 
Deep in thy steadfast soul it lies, 
And, undisturbed by this world’s breath, 
With magic light its jewols shine! 
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‘This golden ring, which thou hast worn 
Upon thy finger since the morn, 
Is but « symbol and a semblance, 
An outward fashion, a remembrance, 
Of what thou wearest within unscen, 
O my Fastrada, O my queen ! 
Behold! the hill-tops all aglow 
With purple and with amethyst ; 
While the whole valley deep below 
Ts filled, and seems to overflow, 
With a fast-rising tide of mist. 
‘The evening air grows damp and chill ; 
Let us go in. 

Elsie. Ah, not so soon, 
Seo yonder firs! Itis the moon 
Slow rising o'er the eastern hill. 
It glimmers on the forest tips, 
And through the dowy foliage drips 
In little rivalots of light, 
And makes the heart in love with night. 

Prince Henry. Oft on this termoe, whon the day 
‘Was closing, have I stood and gazed, 
And seen the landscape fade away, 
And the white vapours rise and drown 
Hamlet and vineyard, tower and town, 
While far above the hill-tops blazed. 
But then another hand than thine 
Was gently held and clasped in mino ; 
Another head upon my breast 
Was laid, as thine is now, at rest. 
Why dost thou lift those tender eyes 
With so much sorrow and surprise ? 
A minstrel's, not a maidou’s band, 
‘Was that which in my own wus preseod 
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A manly form usurped thy place, 

A beautiful, but bearded face, 

Chat now is in the Holy Land, 

Yet in my memory from afar 

Is shining on us like a star. 

But linger not, For while I speak, 

A sheoted spectre white and tall, 

‘The cold mist climbs the eastle wall, 

And lays his hand upon thy chesk! 
They go in. 


EPILOGUE 


THE TWO RECORDING ANGELS ASCENDING 


The Angel of Good Deeds, with closed book, 
God sent his messenger the rain, 
And said unto the mountain brook, 
“« Rise up, and from thy caverns look 
And leap, with naked, snow-white feet, 
From the cool bills into the heat 
Of the broad, arid plain.” 


God sent his messenger of faith, 

And whispered in the maiden’s heart, 

” Rise up, and look from where thou art, 
And scatter with unselfish hands 

Thy freshness on the barren sands 

And solitudes of Death.” 

O beauty of holiness, 

Of self-forgetfulnoss, of lowliness ! 

O power of meekness, 

Whose very gentleness and weakness 
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Aro like the yielding, but irresistible air t 
Upon the pages 

Of the sealed volume that I bear, 
The deed divine 

Ts written in chartcters of gold, 
‘That never shall grow old, 

But through all ages 

Burn and shine, 

With soft effulgence ! 

O God! it is thy indulgence 
That fills the world with the bliss 
Of a good deed like this! 


The Angel of Evil Deeds, with open book 
Not yet, not yet 
Ts the red sun wholly set, 
But evermore recodes, 
While open still I bear 
The Book of Evil Deeds, 
To let the breathings of the upper air 
Visit its pages and crase 
The records from its face! 
Fainter and fainter as I gaze 
In the broad blaze 
‘Tho glimmering landscape shines, 
And below me the black river 
Ts hidden by wreaths of vapour! 
Painter and fainter the black lines 
Begin to quiver 
Along the whitening surface of the paper + 
Shade after shade 
‘The terrible words grow faint and fade, 
And in their place 
Runs a white space! 
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In tho lodgos of the beaver, 
In the hoof-prints of the bison, 
In the oyrie of the eagle! 

“ All the wild-fowl sang them to him, 

In the moorlands and the fenlands, 

In the melancholy marshes ; 

Chotowaik, the plover, sang them, 
Mahng, the loon, the wild goose, Wawa, 
Tho bluc heron, the Shub-shub-gah, 
And the grouse, the Mushkodasa £” 

If still further you should ask me, 

Saying, " Who was Nawadaha? 

Tell us of this Nawadaha,” 

I should anawer your inquiries 

Strightway in such words as follow. 
“In the Vale of Tawasentha, 

In tho greon und silent valley, 

By the pleasant water-courses, 

Dwelt the singer Nawadaha. 

Round about the Indian village 

Spread the meadows and the cornficlds, 

And beyond them stood the forest, 

Stood the groves of singing pine-troes, 

Green in Summer, white in Winter, 

Ever sighing, ever singing. 

“And the pleasant water-courses, 
You could trace them through the nities, 
By the rushing in the Spring-time, 

By the alders in the Summer, 

By the white fog in the Autumn, 
By the black line in the Winter; 
And beside them dwelt the singer, 
In the Vale of Tawasentha, 

In tho green and silont valloy. 
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“ There he sang of Hiawatha, 
Sang the Song of Hiawatha, 
Sang his wondrous birth and being, 
How he prayed and how he fasted, 
How ho lived, and toiled, and suffered, 
That the tribes of men might prosper, 
‘That he might advance his people 1" 

Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 
Love the sunshine of the moadow, 
Love the shadow of the forest, 

Love the wind among the branches, 

And the rain-shower and the snowstorm, 
And the rushing of great rivers 

Through their palisades of pine-trees, 
And the thunder in the mountains, 
Whose innumerable echoes 

Flap like eagles in their 

Listen to these wild traditions, 

To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

Ye who love a nation’s legends, 

Lore tho ballads of « people, 

‘That like voices from afar off 

Call to us to pause and listen, 

Speak in tonos #o plain and childlike, 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken ;— 
Liston to this Indian Logond, 

To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

Ye whoso hearts aro fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe, that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms 
‘There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
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For the good they comprehend not, 
‘That the feeblo hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness 

Touch God's right band in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened ; — 
Listen to this simplo story, 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 

Ye, who sometimes, in your rambles 
‘Through the green lanes of the country, 
Where tho tangled barberry-bushes 
Hang their tufts of crimson berries 
Over stone walls gray with mosses, 
Pause by some neglected graveyard, 
For a while to muse, and ponder 
On a half-effaced inscription, 

Writton with little skill of song-eraft, 
Homely phrases, but each letter 
Full of hope and yet of heart-treak, 
Full of all the tender pathos 

Of the Here and the Hereafter: — 
Stay and read this rude inscription, 
Read this Song of Hiawatha! 





I. 
THE PEACE-PIPR. 


On the Mountains of the Prairie, 
On the great Red Pipo-stone Quarry, 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 
He tho Master of Life, descending, 
On the red crags of the quarry 
Stood erect, and called the nations, 
Called the tribes of men together. 
From his foot-prints flowed a river, 
Leaped into the light of morning, 
O’er the precipice plunging downward 
Gleamed like Iskkoodil:, the comet. 
And the Spirit, stooping earthwand, 
With his finger on the meadow 
‘Traced a winding pathway for it, 
Saying to it, * Run in this way!" 
__ From the red stone of the quarry 
“Fith his hand he broke « fragment, 
Afoulded it into a pipe-head, 
Shaped and fashionod it with figures ; 
From the margin of the river 
‘Took a long reed for a pipo-stem, 
With its dark green leaves upon it; 
Fillod tho pipe with bark of willow ; 
With the bark of the red willow; 
Breathed upon the neighbouring forest, 
‘Mado its great boughs chafo toyethor, 
‘Till in flame they burit and kindled ; 
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And erect upon the mountains, 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 

Smoked the calumet, the Peace-Pipe, 
As a signal to the nations, 

And the smoke rose slowly, slowly, 
Through the tranquil air of morning, 
First a single line of darkness, 

‘Then a denser, bluer vapour, 

‘Then a snow-white cloud unfolding, 
Like the tree-trops of the forest, 
Ever rising, rising, rising, -. 
‘Till it touched the top of heaven, 
Till it broke against the heaven, 
And rolled outward all around it. 

From the Vale of Tawasontha, 
From the Valley of Wyoming, 
From the groves of Tuscaloosa, 
From the far-off Rocky Mountains, 
From the Northern lakes and rivers, 
All the tribes beheld the signal, 
Saw the distant smoke ascending, 
The Pokwana of the Peace-Pipe. 

All the Prophets of the nations 
Said: “ Behold it, the Pukwana! 
By this signal from afar off, 
Bending like a wand of willow, 
Waving like a hand that beckons, 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 

Calls the tribes of men together, 
Calls the warriors to his council!” 

Down the rivers, o'er the prairies, 
Came the warriors of the nations, 
Came tho Delawares aud Mohawks, 
Came the Choctaws and Camanches, 
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Came the Shoshonies and Blackfoot, 

Came the Pawnees and Omawhaws, 

Came the Mandans and Dacotahs, 

Como the Hurons and Ojibways, 

All the warriors drawn together 

By the signal of the Peace-Pipe, 

To the Mountains of the Prairie 

‘To the great Red Pipe-stone Quarry. 
And they stood there on the meadow, 

With their weapons and their wargesr, 

Painted like the leaves of Autamn, 

Painted like the sky of morning, 

Wildly glaring at each other; 

In their faces stern defiance, 

In their hearts the feuds of ages, 

The hereditary hatrod, 

‘The ancestral thirst of vengeance 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 

‘The Creator of the nations, 

Looked upon them with compassion, 

With paternal love and pity ; 

Looked upon their wrath and wrangling 

But as quarrels among children, 

But as feuds and Oghts of children! 
Over them he stretcbedshis right hand, 

‘To subdue thoir stubborn natures, 

To allay their thirst and fever, 

By tho shadow of his right hand ; 

Spake to, them with voice majestic 

As the sound of far-off waters, 

Falling into deep abysses, 

Warning, chiding, spake in this wise: — 
“O my children! my poor children! 

Listen to the words of wisdom, 

xe 
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Listen to the words of warning, 
From the lips of the Great Spirit, 
From the Master of Lifo, who made you! 

“T have given you lands to hunt in, 
I have given you streams to fish in, 

T have given you bear and bison, 

T have given you re and reindeer, 

I havo given you brant and beaver, 
Filled the marshes full of wild-fowl, 
Filled the rivers full of fishes; 

Why then are you not contented? 
Why then will you hunt each other? 

“ T am weary of your quarrels, 

Weary of your wars and bloodshed, 
Weary of your prayers for vengeance, 
Of your wranglings and dissensions ; 
All your strength is in your union, 
All your danger is in discord ; 
‘Therefore be at. peace honceforward, 
And as brothers live together, 

“I will send a Prophet to you, 

A Deliverer of tho nations, 

Who shall guide you and shall teach you, 
Who shall toil and suffer with you. 

Tf you listen to his counsels; 

‘Yon will multiply and prosper ; 

If his warnings pass unheeded, 

You will fedo away and porish ! 

“ Bathe now in the stream before you, 
Wash the war-paint from your facos, 
Wash tho blood-stains from your fingers, 
Bury your war-clubs and your weapons, 
Break the red stone from this quarry, 
Mould and mako it into Pence-Pipes, 
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‘Take the reeds that grow beside you, 
Deck them with your brightest feathers, 
Smoke the calumet together, 

And as brothers live henceforward |" 

‘Then upon the ground the warriors 
‘Threw their cloaks and shirts of deerskin, 
‘Throw their weapons and their war-gear, 
Leaped into the rushing river, 

Washed tho war-paint from their fhees. 
Clear above them flowed the water, 

Clear and limpid from the footprints 

Of the Master of Life descending ; 

Dark below thom flowed the water, 

Soiled and stained with streaks of crimson, 
As if blood were mingled with it! 

From the river came the warriors, 
Clean and washed from all their war-paint; 
On tho banks their clubs they buried, 
Buried all their warlike weapons. 

Gitche Manito, the mighty, 
Tre Great Spirit, the Creator, 
Smiled upon his helpless children ! 

And in ailenco all the warriors 
Broke the red stone of the quafry, 
Smoothed and formed it into Peaco-Pipes, 
Broke the long reeds by the river, 

Docked them with their brightest feathers, 
Ani departed each one homeward, 

While the Master of Life, ascending, 
‘Through tho opening of cloud-curtains, 
Through the doorways of the heaven, 
Vanished from before their fitces, 

In tho smoke that rolled around him, 
‘The Pukwans of the Peace-Pipe! 
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iL 
THE POUR WIXDS. 


“ Hoxovun be to Mudjekeewis |" 
Cried the warriors, cried the old men, 
When he came in triumph homeward 
With the sacred Belt of Wampum, 
From the regions of the North-Wind, 
From the kingdom of Wabssso, 

From the land of the White Rabbit. 

He had stolen the Belt of Wampum 
From the neck of Mishe-Mokwa, 
From the Great Bear of the mountains, 
From the terror of the nations, 

‘As he lay asleep and cumbrous 

On the summit of the mountains, 
Like a rock with mosses om it, 
Spotted brown and gray with mosses 

Silently he stole upon him, 

Till the red nails of the monster 
Almost touched him, almost seared him, 
Till the hot breath of his nostrils 
Warmed the hands of Mudjekeewis, 
As be drew the Belt of Wampum 
Over tho round ears, that heard not, 
Over the small eyes, that saw not, 
Over the long nose and nostrils, 
‘The black mufile of the nostrils, 
Out of which the heavy breathing 
Warmed the hands of Mudjekeewis. 

Then he swung aloft his warolub, 
Shouted loud and long his war-cry, 
Smote the mighty Mishe-Mokwa 
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In the middle of the forebead, 

Right between the eres be cote bin 
With the beary Blew bewildered. 
Rose the Great Bear of the mocntsics ; 

And be whimpered Hke = women, 
As he reeled and staggered ferwsrd, 

As be axt upon his beonches : 
And tho mighty Madjekeewis, 
Standing fearlesiy before Lim 
Taunted hiss in lood derivion. 
Spake disdainfally in this wine -— 

* Bark you, Bear! you are 2 cowed, 
And no Brave, as you pretended ; 
Else you woold net ery and whimper 
Like a miserable wouns! 

Bear! you know our tribes are hostile, 
Long have been at war together ; 

Now you find that we are strongest, 
You go snesking in the forest, 

You go hiding in the mountains ! 
Had you conquered me in battle 

Not « groan woold I have uttered ; 
But you, Bear! sit here and whimper, 
And disgrace your tribe by crying, 
Like a wretched Shangodaya, 

Like a cowardly old woman !” 

‘Then again he raised his war-clab, 
Smote again the Mishe Mokwa 
In the middle of his forehead, 

Broke his ekall, as ice is broken 
When one goes to fish in Winter. 
Thus was slain the Mishe-Mokwn, 
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He the Groat Bear of the mountains, 
He tho terror of the nations. 

“ Honour be to Mudjekeewis !" 
With a shout exclaimed the people, 

“ Honour be to Madjekeewis! 
Henceforth he shall be the West-Wind, 
And hereafter and for ever 

Shall he hold supreme dominion 

Over all tho winds of heaven. 

Call him no more Mudjekeewis, 

Call him Kabeyun, the West-Wind!" 

Thus was Mudjekoowis choson, 
Father of the Winds of Heaven, 

For himself he kept tho West-Wind, 
Gave the others to his children; 
Unto Wabun gavo tho Bast-Wind, 
Gave the South to Shawondasee, 
And the North-Wind, wild and eruel, 
To the fierce Kabibonokke. 

Young aud beautiful was Wabun ; 
He it was who brought the morning, 
He it was whose silver arrows, 

Obased tho dark o'er hill and valley ; 
He it was whoso chooks wore painted 
With the brightest streaks of crimson, 
And whose voice awoke the village, 
Called the deer, and called the hunter. 

Lonely in the sky was Wabun; 
‘Though tho birds sang gaily to him, 
Though the wild-flowers of the meadow 
Filled the air with odours for him, 
Though the forests and the rivers 
Sang and shouted at hig coming, 
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Still his heart was sad within him, 
For he was alone in heaven, 

Bat one morning, gazing earthward, 
While tho village still was sleoping, 
And the fog lay on the river, 

Liko a ghost that goes at sunrise, 
He bebeld a maiden walking 

All alone upon a meadow, 
Gathering water-flags and rushes 
By a river in the meadow, 

Every morning, gazing earthward, 
Still the first thing he beheld there 
Was her blue eyes looking at him, 
‘Two blue lakes among the rushes 
And he loved the lonely maiden, 
Who thus waited for his coming; 
For they both were solitary, 

She on earth arei he in heaven, 

And be wooed hor with caresses, 
Wooed her with his smile of eunshino, 
With his flattering words he woood her, 
With his sighing and his singing, 
Gentlest whispers in the branches, 
Boftest music, swecteat odours, 

‘Till he drew ber to his bosom, 
Folded in his robes of crimson, 
‘Till into a star he changed her, 
‘Trembling still upon his bosom ; 
And for ever in the heavens, 
They are seen together walking, 
Wabun and tho Wabun-Annung, 
Waban and the Star of Morning 

But the flerce Kabibonokka 
Had his dwelling among iecbergs, 
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Long ago departed southward ? 

1 will go into his wigwam, 

1 will put bis smouldering fire out!" 
And at night Kabibonokka 

‘To the lodge came wild and wailing, 

Heaped the snow in drifts about it, 

Shouted down into the smoke-flue, 

Shook the lodge-poles in his fury, 

Flappod the curtain of the doorway. 

Shingebis, the diver, feared not, 

Shingobis, the diver, cared not; 

Four great logx hud he for fire-wood, 

One for each moon of the winter, 

And for food the fillies sorved him, 

By his blazing fire he sat there, 

Warm and merry, cating, laughing, 

Singing, “O Kabibonokka, 

You are but my fellow-mortal!" 
Then Kabibonokka entered, 

And though Shingebis, the diver, 

Pelt his presence by the'coldness, 

Felt his icy breath upon him, 

Still he did not cekse his singing, 

Still he did not leave ‘his laughing, 

Only turned the log a little, 

Only made the fire burn brighter, 

Mado the sparks fly up the smoke-flae. 
From Kabibonokkn’s forehead, 

From his snow-besprinklod tresses) 

Drops of sweat fell fast and heary, 

Making dints upon tho ashes, 

As along the eaves of lodges, 

As from drooping boughs of hemlock, 
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Drips the melting snow in spring-time, 
Making hollows in the snow-drifts. 
Till at last. he rose defeated, 
Could not bear the heat avd laughter, 
Could not bear the merry singing, 
But rushed headlong through the doarway, 
Stamped upon the crusted snow-drifts, 
Stamped upon tho lakes and rivers, 
Made the snow upon them harder, 
Made the ice upon them thicker, 
Challenged Shingebis, the diver, 
To come forth and wrestle with him, 
To come forth and wrestle naked 
On the frozen fons and moorlands. 
Forth went Shingebis, the diver, 
Wrestlod all night with the North-Wind, 
Wreatled naked on the moorlands 
With the fierce Kabibonokka, 
Till his panting breath grew fainter, 
‘Till his frozen grasp grow faobler, 
Till he reeled and staggered backward, 
And retreated, baffied, beaten, 
To tho kingdom of Wabasso, 
To the land of the White Rabbit, 
Hearing still the gusty laughter, 
Hearing Shingebis, the diver, 
Singing, “ O Kabibonokka, 
You are but my fellow-mortal !” 
Shawondaseo, fat and lazy, 
Had his dwelling far to southward, 
In the drowsy, dreamy, sunshine, 
Tn the never-ending summer. 
He it was who sent the wood-birds, 
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Sent the robin, the Opechee, 

Sent the blue-bird, the Ownissa, 

Sent the Shawshaw, sent the swallow, 

Sent the wild-goose, Wawa, northward, 

Sent the melous and tobacco, 

And the gripes in purple clusters. 
From his pipe the smoke nscending 

Filled the sky with hazo and vapour, 

Filled the air with dreamy softness, 

Gaye « twinkle to the water, 

Touched the ragged hills with smoothness, 

Brought the tonder Indian Summer, 

In the Moon when nights are brightest, 

In the dreary Moon of Snow-ahoes. 
Listleas, careless Shuwondasco! 

Tn his life be had one shadow, 

In his heart one sorrow had he. 

Once, as he was gazing northward, 

Far away upon a pniiric 

He beheld a maiden standing, 

Saw a tall and slender maiden 

All alone upon a prairie; 

Brightest green were all her garments, 

And her hair was like tho sunshine, 
Day by day he gazed upon her, 

Day by day he sighed with passion, 

Day by day his heart within him 

Grow moro hot with love and longing 

For the maid with yellow tresses, 

But he was too fat and lazy 

‘To bestir himself and woo her; 

Yes, too indolent and easy 

To puraue her and persuade her, 

So he only gazed upom hor. 
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Only sat and sighed with passion 
For the maiden of the prairie. . 
Till one morning, looking northward, 
He beholi hor yellow tresses 
Changed and covered o'er with whiteness, 
Covered as with whitest snow-Aakes. 
“ Ab! my brother from the North-land, 
From the kingdom of Wabasso, 
From the land of the White Rabbit! 
You have stolen the maiden from mo, 
You have laid your hand upon her, 
You have wooed and won my maiden, 
With your stories of the North-land!” 
‘Thus the wretched Shawondaseo 
Breathed into the air his sorrow; 
And the South-Wind o'er the prairie 
Wandered warm with sighs of passion, 
With tho sighs of Shawondases, 
Till the air seemed full of snow-flakes, 
Full of thistle-down the prairie, 
And the maid with hair like sunshins 
Vanished from his sight for ever; 
Never more did Shawondasée 
See the maid with yellow tresses! 
Poor deluded Shawondasee! 
‘T was no woman that you gazed at, 
"T was no maiden that you sighed for, 
“T was the prairie dandelion 
That through all the dreamy Summer 
You had gazed at with sich longing, 
You had sighed for with such passion, 
And had puffod away for ever, 
Blown into the air with sighing. 
Ah! deluded Shawondaseet 
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‘Thus the Four Winds were divided; 
‘Thus tho sons of Mudjekoewis 
Had their stations in the heavens, 
At the corners of the heavens; 
For himself the West-Wind only 
Kept the mighty Mudjckeowis. 


lil. 
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Dowswanp through the evening twilight, 
Tn the daya that are forgotten, 

In the unremombered ages, 

From the full moon fell Nokomis, 

Pell the beautiful Nokomis, 

She a wife, but not a mother, 

She was sporting with her women, 
Swinging in a swing of grape-vines, 
When hier rival, tho rejected, 

Full of jealousy and hatred, 

Cut the leafy swing asunder, 

Cut in twain the twisted grape-rines, 
And Nokomis fell affrighted 

Downward through the evening twilight, 
On the Muskoday, the meadow, 

On tho prairie full of blossoms. 

“ See! n star falla!™ exi 

“ Prom the sky a star is falling! 

‘There among the ferns and mosses, 
There among the prairie lilies, 

On the Muskoday, tho meadow, 
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In the moanlight and the starlight, 
Fair Nokomis bore a daughter. 
And she called her name Wenonah, 
As the first-born of her daughters. 
And the dapghter of Nokomis 
Grew up like the prairio lilies, 
Grew a tall and slender maiden, 
With the beauty of the moonlight, 
With the beauty of the starlight. 
And Nokomis warned her often, 
Saying oft, and oft repeating, 
“ O, beware of Mudjekeewis, 
Of the West-Wind, Mudjekoowis; 
Listen not to what he tells you; 
Lie not down upon the meadow, 
Stoop not down among the lilies, 
Lest the West-Wind come and harm you!™ 
But she heeded not the warning, 
Heeded not those words of wisdom, 
And the West-Wind came at evening, 
Walking lightly o'er the prairie, 
Whispering to the leaves and blossoms, 
Bending low the flowers and grasses, 
Found the beautiful Wenonah, 
Lying there among tho lilies, 
Wooed her with his words of sweetness, 
Wooed her with his soft caresses, 
‘Till she bore a son in sorrow, 
Bore a son of love and sorrow. 
‘Thus was born my Hiawatha, 
‘Thus was born the child of wonder; 
But the daughter of Nokomis, 
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By the West-Wind, false and faithless, 
By the heartless Madjekeewis. 

For her danghter, long and loudly 
Wailed and wept the sad Nokomis; 
“© that I were dead!" she murmured, 
“© that I were dead, as thou art! 

No more work, and no more weeping, 
Wahonomin, Wahonomin!" 

By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
By tho shining Big-Sea-Watur 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis, 
Dark behind it rose the forest, 

Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon thom; 
Bright, bofore it beat tho water, 

Beat the clear and sunny water, 

Beat the shining Big-Sea-Water. 

‘There the wrinkled, old Nokomis 
‘Nursed the little Hiawatha, 

Rocked him in his linden cradle, 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 

Safely bound with reindeer sinews; 
Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 
“Hush! the Naked Bear will got theo!” 
Lulled him into slumber, singing, 

“ Ewa-yoa! my little owlet! 

Who is this, that lights the wigwam? 
With his great eyes lights the wigwam! 
Ewa-yea! my little owlet!" 

Many things Nokomis taught him 
Of the stars that shine in heaven; 
Showed him Ishkoodah, the comet, 
Ishkoodah, with fiery tresses; 
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Showed the Death-Dance of the spirits. 

Warriors with their plumes and war-cluls, 
Flaring far away to northward 

In the frosty nights of Winter; 

Showed the broad, white road in heaven, 
Pathway of the ghosts, the shadows, 
Running straight across the heavens, 

Crowded with the ghosts, the shadows. 

At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha; 

Heard the whispering of the pinc-troes, 
Heani tho lapping of the water, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder; 

* Minno-wawa!” said the pine-trees, 

“ Mudway-aushka!" said the water, 

Suw the firo-fly, Wab-wab-taysee, 
Flitting through the dusk of evening, 
With the twinkle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and bushes, 
And ho sang the song of children, 
Sang the song Nokomis taught him: 

“© Wah-wab-tay little firey, 
Liule, flitting, white-fire inseet, 
Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle, 
Ere upon my bed I lay me, 

Ere in sleep I close my eyelids!” 

Saw the moon rise from the water 
Rippling, rounding from the watery 
Saw the flecks and shadows on it, 
Whispered, What is that, Nokomis?! 
And the good Nokomis answered: 

“ Once « warrior, very angry, 
Seized his grandmother, and threw her 
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Up into the shy at midnight; 
Right against tho moon ho threw her; 
"T is her body that you see there.” 

Saw the rainbow in the heaven, 

In the eastorn sky, tho rainbow, 
Whispered, * What is that, Nokomis?" 
And the good Nokomis answered: 

“'T is the heaven of flowers you seo thero; 
All the wild-flowers of the forest, 

All the lilies of the prairie, 

‘Whon on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us," 

When he heard the owls at midnight, 

Hooting, laughing in the forest, 

“ What is that?" he aried in terror; 

* What is that?” he said, “* Nokomis?” 
And the good Nokomis answered: 

“ That is but the owl and owlet, 
Talking in their native language, 
Talking, scolding at each other.” 

‘Then tho little Hinwatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in Summer, 
Whore they hid themselves in Wintor, 
Talked with them whene'er be met them, 
Called them “ Hiawatha's Chickens.” 

OF all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How tho reindeer ran so swiftly, 

‘Why the rabbit was so timid, 
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Saying to the little hunter, 
“Do not shoot me, Hiswetha!™ 
Bat he beeded nat, nor beard therm, 
For his thoughts were with the red deer; 
On their tracks bie eyes were fastened, 
Leading downwanl to the river, 
‘To the ford acrom: the river, 
And as one in slomber walked he, 
Hidden in the alder-busbes, 
* There he waited till the deer came, 
‘TH he saw two antlers lifted, 
Saw two eyes look from the thicket, 
Saw two nostrils point to windward, 
And » deer came down the pathway, 
Plecked with leafy light and shadow. 
And his beart withio him fluttered, 
Trembled like the leaves above bim, 
Like the bircb-leaf palpitated, 
As tho deer came down the pathway, 
Then, upou ous knee uprising, 
Hiawatha aimed an arrow: 
‘Scarce a twig moved with his motion, 
Scarce a leaf was stirred or rustled, 
But the wary rocbuck started, 
with all his hoofs together, 
Listened with one foot uplifted, 
Leaped as if to meet the arrow; 
Ab! the singing, fatal arrow, 
Like a wasp it buzzed and stung him! 
Dead ho lay there in the forest, 
By the ford across the river; 
Dest tis cami heart no Sooges, 
But the heart of Hiawatha 
‘Throbbed and shouted and exulted, 
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‘As he bore the red deer homeward, 

And Isgoo and Nokomis 

Hailed his coming with applauses. 
From the red deer’s hide Nokomis 

Made a cloak for Hiawatha, 

From the red deer's flesh Nokomis 

Made a banquet in his honour. 

All the village came and feasted, 

All the guests praised Hiawatha, 

Called him Strong-Heart, Soange-taha ! 

Called him Loon-Heart, Mahngo-taysee t 


IV. 
HIAWATHA AND MUDJEKEEWIS. 


Onur of childhood into manhood 
Now had grown my Hinwntha, 
Skilled in all the craft of hunters, 
Learned in all the lore of old men, 
In all youthfal sports and pestimos, 
In all manly arts and labours. 

Swift of foot was Hiawatha; 
He could shoot an arrow from him, 
And run forward with such flestness, 
That tho arrow fell behind him? 
Strong of arm was Hiawatha; 
He could shoot ten arrows upiwanl, 
Shoot them with such strength and swiftness, 
‘That tho tenth had left the bow-string 
Ere the first to earth had fallen! 

He had mittens, Minjekahwun, 
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Magic mittens made of deor-skin; 
When upon his hands ke wore them, 
He could smite the rocks asunder, 

Ho could grind them into powder, 

He hud mocossins enchanted, 

Magic moccasins of deer-skin; 

When he bound them round his ankles, 
When upon his feot he tied them, 

At each stride a mile he measured |. 

Much he questioned old Nokomis 
Of his father Mudjekeewis ; 

Learned from her the fatal secret 

Of the beauty, of his mother, 

Of the falsohood of his father; 

And his heart was hot within him, 

Like a living coal his boart was. 
‘Then he said to old Nokowis, 

“ T will go to Mudjekeewis, 

Seo how fares it with my father, 

At the doorways of the West-Wind, 

At the portals of the Sunset!" 

From his lodge went Hiawatha, 
Dressed for travel, armod for hunting; 
Dressed in deer-skin shirt and leggings, 
Richly wrought with quills and wampam; 
On his head his eagle-feathers, 

Round his waist his belt of wampum, 
In his hand his bow of ash-wood, 
Strung with sinews of tho reindeer ; 
In his quiver oaken arrows, 
Tipped with jasper, winged with feathers ; 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 
With his moccasins enclunted, 
Warning said the old Nokomis, 
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“ Go not forth, O Hiawatha? 

To the kingdom of the West-Wind, 
‘To the realms of Mudjckoowis, 
Lest he harm you with his magic, 
Lest ho kill you with his cunning!” 

But the fearless Hiawatha 
Heeded not her woman's warning; 
Forth he strode into the forest, 

At cach stride a mile he measured ; 
Lurid seemed the sky above him, 
Lurid seemed the carth beneath him, 
Hot and close the air around him, 
Filled with smoke and flery vapours, 
As of burning woods and prairies, 
For his heart was hot within him, 
Like 2 living coal his heart was, 

So he journeyed westward, westward, 
Loft the fleetest deer behind bim, 
Left the antelope and bison; * 
Crossed: the rushing Esconawhaw, 
Crossed the mighty Mississippi, 
Passed the Mountains of the Prairie, 
Passed the land of Crows anil Foxes, 
Passed the dwellings of the Bluckfeet, 
Came unto the Rocky Mountains, 

To the kingdom of the West-Wind, 
Whore upon tho gusty summits 
Sat the ancient Mudjekeewis, 
Ruler of the winds of heaven. 

Filled with awe wes Hiawatha 

At the aspect of his father: 

On the air about him wildly 

Tossed and streamed his eloudy tresses, 
Gleamed Vike drifting now tis Cresses, 
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Glared like Ishkoodah, the comet, 
Like the star with fiery treasos. 

Filled with joy was Mudjekeewis, 

When he looked on Hiswatha, 
Saw his youth rise up before bim 
Tn the face of Hiawatha, 

Saw the beauty of Wenonah 
From the grave riso up before him 

“Welcome!” suid bo, “ Hiawatha, 
To the kingdom of the Weat Wind! 
Long have I been waiting for you! 
Youth is lovely, ago ig lonely, 

Youth is flery, age i= frost 

You bring back the days departed, 
You bring back my youtl af paseion, 
And the beautiful Wenonah: 

Many days thoy talleod 
Questioned, listenod, waite 
Much the mighty Mudjokecwis 
Boasted of his ancient prowess, 

Of his perilous adventures, 
His indomitable cournge, 
His invulnerable body, 

Patiently sat Hiawotha, 
Listening to his fathor's boasting ; 
With a smile ho sat and listened, 
Uttered neither threat nor mendes, 
Noither word nor look betrayed hit, 
But his heart was bot within hit; 
Like a living eaabhis hoart was. 

‘Then he said, *O Mudjekeewis, 
Is thoro nothing that ean harm you? 
Nothing that you aro nfraid of?" 
And the mighty Mudjckew 
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Grand and gracious in his boasting, 

Answered, saying, “ There is nothing, 

Nothing but the black rock yonder, 

Nothing but the fatal Wawbeek!” 
And he looked at Hiawatha 

With « wise look and benignant, 

With a countenance paternal, 

Looked with pride upon the beauty 

Of his tall and graceful figure, 

Saying, “ O my Hiawatha! 

Ts there anything can harm you? 

Anything you are afraid of ?” 

But the wary Hiawatha 

Paused awhile, as if uncertain, 

Held his peace as if resolving, 

And then answered, “ There is nothing, 

Nothing but the bulrash yonder, 

Nothing but the great Apukwa!” 
And as Mudjekoewis, rising, 

Stretched his hand to pluck the bulrush, 

Hiawatha cried in terror, 

Cried in well-dissembled terror, 

“ Kago! kago! do not touch it!" 

“ Ah, kaween!” said Mudjekeowis, 

“No, indeed, I will not touch it!” 
‘Then they talked of other matters; 

First of Hiswatha’s brothers, 

First of Wabun, of the East-Wind, 

Of the South-Wind, Shawondasoe, 

Of the North, Kabibonokka ; 

‘Then of Hiawatha’s mother, 

Of the beautifal Wenonah, 

Of her birth upon the meadow, 
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Of her death, as old Nokomis 
Hal remembered and related. 

And he cried, “ O Madjckeewix, 
It was you who killed Wenonah, 
Took her young life and her beauty, 
Broke the Lily of the Prairie, 
Trampled it beneath your fouteteps ; 
You confess it! you confess it! 

And the mighty Mudjekeewis 
Tossed upon the wind his tresses, 
Bowed his boary head in anguish, 
With a silent nod assented. 

Then up started Hiawatha, 

And with threatening look and gestare 
Laid his hand upon the black rock, 
‘On tho fatal Wawbeek laid it, 

With his mittens, Minjekabwan, 

Rent the jutting crag asunder, 

Smote and crushed it into fragments, 
Hurled them madly at his father, 

‘Tho remorweful Mudjekeowia, 

For his heart wes hot within him, 
Like a living coal hiv boart. wae 

Bat the ruler of tho Weut-Wini 
Blew tho frgments backward from hin, 
With the breathing of his nostrile, 
With the tompest of his anger, 
Blew them bacle at his assailant; 
Seized the bulrusls, the Apukwa, 
Dragged it with its roots aud fibres 
From the margin of the mneailow, 
Prom its ooze, the giant bulrosh; 
Long and loud laughed Hinwathat 

‘Then began the deadly conflict, 
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Live among them, toil among thom, 
Cleanse tho carth from all that harms it, 
Clear the fishitig-grounds and rivers, 
Slay all monsters aid magicians, 

All the Wendigoes, tho giants, 

All the serpents, the Kenabesks, 

As I slow the Misho-Mokwa, 

Slew the Great Beat of the mountains. 

“ And at last when Death draws near you, 
When the awful oyes of Pangulk 
Glare upon you in the darkness, 

I will share my kingdom with you, 
Ruler shall you be thenceforwari 

Of the Northwest-wind, Keewaydin, 
Of the home-wind, the Keewaydin.” 

‘Thus wns fought that famous battle 
In the dreadful days of Shah-shah, 

In tho days long sinco departed, 
Tn the kingdom of the Weat-Wind. 
Still the hunter sees its trices 
Scattered far o'er hill and valley; 
Soes the giant bulrash growing 

By the ponds nnd water-courses, 
Sees tho masses of the Wawbeck 
Lying still in ovory valloy. 

Homeward now went Hiawatha ; 
Pleasant was the landscape round him, 
Pleasant was the alr above him, 

For the bittericss of anger 

Had departed wholly front him, 

From his brain the thought of rengeanco, 
From his hoart tho buming fever, 

Only once his paco he slackoned, 
Only once ho paused or halted, 
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Paused to purchase heads of arrows 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, 

In the land of the Dacotahs,. 

Where the Fulls of Minnehaha ; 
Flash and gleam amoug the oak-trees, 
Laugh and leap into the valley. 

‘There the ancient Arrow-maker 
Made his arrow-heads of sandstone, 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony, 
Arrow-heads of flint and jasper, 
Smoothed and sharpened st the edges, 
Hard and polished, keen and costly 

With him dwelt his durk-eyed daughter, 
Wayward as the Minnehaha, 

With her moods of shade and sunshine, 
Eyes that smiled and frowned alternate, 
Foot as rapid as the river, 

Tresses flowing like the water, 

And as masical a laughter ; 

And be named her from the river, 
From the waterfall be named her, 
Minnehaba, Laughing Water. 

Was it then for heads of arrows, 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony, 
Arrowheads of flint and jasper, 

That my Hiawatha halted 
Tn the land of the Dacotahs ? 
Was it not to soo the maiden, 
Sce the face of Laughing Water 
Peeping from behind the curtain, 
Hear the rustling of her garments 
¥rom behind the waving curtain, 
As one sees the Minnehaha 
Gleaming, glancing through the branches, 
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As one hears the Laughing Water 

From behind its screen of branches ? 
Who shall say what thoughts and visions 

Fill the fiery brains of young men? 

Who shall say what dreams of beauty 

Filled the heart of Hiawatha ? 

All he told to old Nokomis 

When he reached tho lodge at sunset, 

Was the meeting with his father, 

Was his fight with Mudjekeewis ; 

Not a word he said of arrows, 

Not a word of Laughing Water! 


Vv. 
MIAWATIA'S FASTING, 


Yor shall hear how Hiawutha 
Prayed anil fasted in the forest, 
Not for greater ekill in hunting, 
Not for greater craft in Gshing, 
Not for triumphs in the battle, 
And renown among the warriors, 
But,for profit of the people, 
For advantage of the nations. 

First lie built'a lodge for fasting, 
Built a wigwam in the forest, 
By the shining Big-Sen-Watery 
In the blithe and pleasant Spring-timo, 
In the Moon of Leaves bo built ity 
And, with dreams and visions many, 
Seven whole days and nights he fasted. 
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On the diret day of his fasting 
‘Through the leafy woods he wandered ; 
Saw the doer start from the thicket, 

Saw the rabbit in his burrow, 

Heard'the phiesant, Baum, drumming, 
Heard the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Rattling in his hoard of agorns, 

Saw the pigeon, the Omemo, 

Building nests among the pine-treea, 
And in flocks the wild goose, Warn, 
Flying to the fen-lands northward, 
Whirring, wailing far above him, 

“ Master of Life!” he eried, desponding, 
“ Must our lives depend on theso things?” 

On the next day of his fasting 
By tho river's brink he wandored, 
Through the Muskoday, the meadow, 
Saw the wild rice, Mahnomonee, 

Saw the blueberry, Meenahga, 

And the strawberry, Odahmin, 

And the gooseberry, Shabbomin, 

And the grape-vine, the Bemahgut, 
Trailing o'er the alder-branchos, 

Filling all tho air with fragrance! 

“ Master of Life!" he oried, desponding, 

“ Must our lives depend on these things?” 

On the third day of his fasting 
By the lako he sat and pondered, 

By the still, transparent water€ 

Saw the sturgeon, Nahma, leaping, 
Scattering drops like beads of wanpum, 
Saw the yellow perch, the Sahwa, 

Like a sunbeam in the waten 

Saw thei pike, the Maskonozha, 
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Ani the herring, Okshahvwis, 

And the Shawgashee, the craw-fish ! 

“ Master of Life!" he cried, desponding, 
“ Must our lives depend on these things?” 

‘On the fourth day of his fasting 
In his lodge he lay exhausteds 
From his couch of leaves and branches 
Gazing with halfopen eyelids, 

Full of shadowy dreams and visions, 
‘On the dizzy, swimming landscape, 
On the gleaming of the water, 

On the splendour of the sunset. 

And he saw a youth approaching, 
Dressed in garments grovn and yollow, 
Coming through the purple twilight, 
Through the splendour of tho sunset 
Plumes of green bent o'er his forehead, 
And his hair wns soft and golden. 

Standing at the open doorway, 

Long he looked at Hiawatha, 
Looked with pity and compassion 
On his wasted form and features, 
And, in accents like the sighing 
Of the South-Wind in the tree-tops, 
Said he, “O my Hiawatha! 
All your prayers are heard in heaven, 
For you pray not like the others, 
Not for greater skill in hunting, 
Not for greater craft in fishing, 
Not for triumph in the battle, 
Nor renown among the warriors, 
But for profit of the people, 
For advantage of the mations. 
From the Master of Life descending, 
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I, the friend of man, Mondamin, 

Come to warn you and instruet you, 

How by struggle and Uy labour 

You shall gain what you have prayed for, 

Riso up from your bed of branches, 

Rise, O youth, and wrestle with me!" 

Faint with famine, Hiawatha 

Started from his bed of branches, 

From the twilight of his wigwans 

Forth into the flush of sunset 

Came, and wrestled with Mondamin ; 

At his touch he felt new courage 

Throbbing in his brain and bosom, 

Felt new life and hope and vigour 

Run through every nerve and fibre, 
So they wrestled there together 

Tn the glory of the sunset, 

And the more thoy s(rove and struggied, 

Stronger still grew Hiawatha, 

‘Till the darkness fell around they 

And the heron, the Shub-éhub-guh, 

From her nest among the pine trees, 

Gave a cry of lamentation, 

Gave a scream of pain and famine. 
“Tis enough!” then said Mondamiu, 

Smiling upon Hiawatha, 

“ But to-morrow, when the sun sets, 

I will come again to try you." 

And he vanished, and was seen not} 

Whether sinking as the rain sivks, 

Whether ri as the mists rise, 

Hiawatha saw not, knew not, 

Only saw that be had vanished, 

Leaving him alone and fainting, 
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With the misty lake below him, 
And the reeling stars above him. 

On the morrow and the next day, 
When the sun through heaven descending, 
Like a red and burning cinder 
From the hearth of the Great Spirit, 
Fell into the western waters, 

Camo Mondamin for the trial, 

For the strife with Hiawatha ; 
‘Came as silont as the dew comes, 
From the empty air appearing, 

Tato empty air returning, 

Taking shape when earth it touches, 
But invisible to all men 

Tn its coming and its going. 

Thrice thoy wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset, 

‘Till the darkness fell around them, 
Till the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gab, 
From her nest among the pine trees, 
Uttered her loud ery of famine, 

And Mondamin paused to listen. 

Tall and beantiful he stood there, 
In his garments green and yellow; 
To and fro his plumes above him 
‘Waved and nodded with his breathing, 
And the sweat of the encounter 
Stood like drops of dew upon him, 

And he cried," O Hiawatha! 
Bravely have you wrestled with me, 
Thriee have wrestled stoutly with me, 
And the Master of Life, who sees us, 
Ho will give to you the triumph!” 

Then he smiled, and said : “ To-morrow 

PP 
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Is the last day of your conflict, 

Ts the last day of your fasting. 

You will conquer and o’ereome me; 

Make a bed for me to lit in, 

Where the rain may fall upon me, 
Where tho sun may come and warm mo; 
Strip these garments, green and yellow, 
Strip this nodding plumage from mo, 
Lay me in the earth, and make ‘it 

Soft and loose anil light ubore me: 

“ Let no hand distirh my slumber, 
Let no weed nor worm molest me, 
Let not Kahgahgee, the raven, 

Come to haunt me and molest me, 
Only come yourself to watch ine, 
Till T wuke, and start. and quicken, 
‘Till I leap into the sunshine,” 

And thus saymg, he departed ; 
Peacefully slept Hiawatha, 

Bat he heard the Wawonnkesa, 
Heard the whippoorwill complaining, 
Perched upon his lonely wigwam; 
Heard the rushing Sebowisha, 

Hoard the rivulet nppling near any 
Talking to the darksome forest’; 
Heard the sighing of the branches, 
As they lifted and subsided 

At the passing of the night-wind, 
Heard them, as one hears in slumber 
Fuar-off murmurs, dreamy whispers: 
Peacefully slept Hiawntha. 

On the morrow came Nokomis, 

On tho seventh day of his fasting, 
Same with food for Hiawatha, 
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Came imploring and bewailing, 
Lest his hunger should o'ércome him, “ 
Lest his fasting should be fatal. 

But ho tasted mot, and touched not, 

Only said to-her, Nokomis, 

Wait until the sun is setting, 

‘Till tho darkness falls around us, 
‘Till the heron, the Shuh-ahuh-fab, 
Orying from tho desolate marshes, 
‘Tells us that the day is ended.” 

Homeward weeping went Nokomis, 
Sorrowing for her Hiawatha, 

Fearing Jest bis strength should fail him, 
Lest his fasting should be fatal. 

He meanwhile sat weary waiting 

For the coming of Mondamin, 

‘Till the shadows, pointing eastward, 
Lengthenoed over field and forest, 

‘Till the sun dropped from the heaven, 
Floating on the waters westwand, 

As a red Jeaf in the Autumn 

Falla and floats upon the water, 

Falls and sinks into its bosom, 

And behold | the young Mondamin, 
With his soft and shining tresses, 
With his garments greea and yellow, 
With his long and glossy plumage, 
Stood and beckoned at the doorway 
And as one in slumber walking, 

Pale and haggard, but'undaunted, 

From the wigwam) Hiawatha 

Came and wrestled with Mondamin. 
Round about him spun the landscape, 
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Sky and forest reolod together, 
And his strong heart leaped within kim, 
As the sturgeon leaps and struggles 
In a net to break its meshes. 
Liko a ring of fire around him 
Blazed and flared the red horizon, 
And a hundred suns seemed looking 
At the combat of the wrestlers. 
Suddenly upon the greensward 
All alone stood Hiawatha, 
Panting with his wild exertion, 
Palpitating with the struggle; 
And before him, breathless, lifeless, 
Lay the youth, with hair disheveled, 
Plumage torn, and garments tattered, 
Dead ho lay there in the sunset. 
And victorious Hiawatha 
Made the gnivo as he commanded, 
Stripped the garments from Mondamin, 
Stripped his tattered plumage from him, 
Laid him in the earth, and made it 
Soft and loose and light above ‘him ; 
And the heron, the Shuh-shub-gah, 
From the melancholy moor-lands, 
Gave a ery of lamentation, 
Gave n cry of pain and anguish’! 
Homeward then went Hiawatha 
"Yo the lodge of old Nokomis, 
And the seven days of his fasting 
‘Were accomplished and completed, 
But the placo was not forgotten 
Where he wrestled with Mondamin ; 
Nor forgotten nor neglected 
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Was tho grave where lay Mondamin, 
Sleeping in the min and sunshine, 
Where his scattered plumes and garments 
Faded in the rain and sunshine. 

Day by day did Hiawatha 
Go to wait and watch beside it; 

Kept the dark mould soft above it, 
Kept it clean from weeds and insects, 
Drove away, with scoffs and shoutings, 
Kahgahgeo, the king of ravens. 

‘Till at length a small green feather 
From tho carth shot slowly upward, 
Then another and another, 

And before the Summer ended 
Stood the maize in all its beanty, 
With its shining robes about it, 

And its long, soft, yellow tresses ! 
And in rapture Hiawatha 

Cried aloud, “ It is Mondamin! 

Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin!” 

‘Then ho called to old Nokomis 
And Tagoo, the great boaster, 

Showed them where the maize was growing, 
Told them of his wondrous vision, 

Of his wrestling and his triumph, 

Of this new gift to the nations, 

Which ehould be their food for ever 

And still later, when the Auturm 
Changed the long green leaves to yellow, 
And the soft and juicy kernels 
Grew like wampum hard and yellow, 
‘Then the ripened ears he gathered, 
Stripped the withered husks from off them, 
As he once had stripped the wrestler, 
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Gave the first Feast of Mondamin, 
And made known unto the people 
This new gift of the Great Spirit. 


VI. 
WIAWATHA’S FRIENDS. 


Two good friends had Hiawatha, 

Singled out from all the others, 

Bound to him in closest union, 

And to whom he gave the right hand 

Of his heart, in joy and sorrow ; 

Chibiabos the musician, 

And the very strong man, Kwesind. 
Straight between them ran the pathway, 

Never grew the grass upon ity 

Singing birds, that utter fals¢hoods, 

Story-tellors, mischief-makers, 

Found no eager ear to listen, 

Could not breed ill-will between them, 

For they kept cach other's counsel, 

Spake with naked hearts togother, 

Pondering much and much conteiving 

How tho tribes of men might prosper. 
Most béloved by Hiawatha 

Was the gentle Chibiabos, 

He the best of ell musicians, 

Ho the sweetest of all singors, 

Beaatifal anil childlike was le, 

Brve as man is, soft ‘as wornan, 

Plisnt as a wand of willow, 

Stately ns a deer with antlen; 
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When be sang, the village listened ; 
All the warriors gathered round him, 
All the women came to hear him ; 

red their souls to passion, 
Now he melted them to pity. 

From the hollow reeds be fashioned 

Flutes so musical and mellow, 
That the brook, the Scbowisha, 
Ceased to murmur in the woodland, 
That the wood-birds, ctased from singing, 
And the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Ceased his chattor in the oak-troo, 
» the Wabasso, 
upright to look and listen. 
, the brook, the Sebowisha, 
Pansing, said,“ O Chibiabos, 
Teach my waves to ow in rusic, 
Softly as your words in singing!" 
the blue bird, the Owaissa, 
Envious, said, ‘* O, Chibiabos, 
Teach me tones as.wild and wayward, 
‘Teach me songs as full of frenzy!” 

Yes, the robin, the Opechee, 
Joyous said, *O Chibiabos, 

Teach mo tones\as sweet and tender, 
Teach me songs as full of gladness!” 

And tho whippoorwill, Wavwonaissa, 
Sobbing, said, * O Chibiabos, 

Teach me tones.as mélancholy, 
‘Teach me songs as full of sadness!" 

All the many sounds of nature 
Borrowed sweetness from hia singing; 
All. the hearts of men were softened 
By the pathos of his music» 
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For he cang of peace and freedom, 
Sang of beauty, love, and longing; 
Sang of death, and life undying 
In the Islands of the Blessed, 
In tho kingdom of Ponemah, 
In the land of the Hereafter. 
Very dear to Hiawatha 
‘Was the gentle Chibiabos, 
He tho best of all musicians, 
Ho the swootest of all singers; 
For his gentleness he loved him, 
And the magic of his singing. 
Dear, too, unto Hiawatha 
‘Was tho very strong man, Kwasind, 
He the strongest of all mortals, 
He tho mightiest among many; 
For his very strength he loved him, 
For his strength allied to goodness 
Idle in his youth was Kwasind, 
Very listless, dull, and dreamy, 
Never played with other children, 
Never fished and never hunted, 
Not like other children was ho; 
But they saw that much he fisted, 
Much his Manito entreated, 
Mach besought his Guardian Spirit. 
“ Lazy Kwasind !" said his mothor, 
“In my work you nover help me! 
In tho Summer you are roaming 
Tdly in the fields and forests; 
In the Winter you are cowering 
O'er the firebrands in the wigwam! 
In the coldest days of Winter 
1 must break the ice for fishing; 
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With my nets you never holp me! 
At the door my neta are hanging, 
Dripping, freezing with the water ; 
Go and wring them, Yenadixze! 
Go and dry them in the sunshine!" 
Slowly, from the ashes, Kwasind 
Rose, but made no angry answer ; 
From the lodge went forth in silence, 
Took the nets, that hung together, 
Dripping, freezing at the doorway, 
Like a wisp of straw he wrung them, 
Like a wisp of straw he broke them, 
Could not wring them without breaking, 
Such the strength was in his fingers. 
“Lazy Kwwasind!" gnid his father, 
“In the hunt you nerer help mo; 
Every bow you touch is broken, 
Snapped asunder every arrow! 
Yet come with me to the forest, 
You shall bring the hunting homewand.” 
Down a narrow pass they wandered, 
Where a brooklet led them onward, 
Where the trail of deer and bison 
Marked the soft mud on the margin, 
‘Till they found all further passage 
Shut against them, barred securely 
By the tranks of trees uprooted, 
Lying lengthwise, lying crosswise, 
And forbidding further passage. 
“ We must go back," said the old man, 
“ O'er these logs we cannot clamber; 
Not # woodehuck could get through them, 
Not a squirrel clamber o’or them {" 
And straightway his pipo ho lighted, 
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And sat down to smoke and ponder, 
But beforg his pipe was finished, 

Lo! tho path wns cleared, before him ; 
All the trunks bad Kwasind lifted, 
‘Yo tho right hand, to the left hand, 
Shot the pine-trecs swift as arrows, 
Hurled the cedars light as lances. 

“ Lazy Kwasind!” said the young meu, 
As they sported in the meadow 
“Why stand idly looking at na, 
Leaning on the rock behind you? 
Como and wrestle with the othors, 
Let us piteh the quoit together!” 

Lazy Kwasind made mo answer, 

To their challenge made no answer, 
Only rose, and, slowly turning, 
Soized tho hugo rock in his fingers, 
‘Tore it from its deep foundation, 
Poised it in the air a moment, 
Pitched it sheer into the river, 
Sheer into the swift Pauwating, 
Whore it still is seen in Summer, 

Once as down that foaming river, 
Down the rapids of Pauwating, 

Kwasind gailed with his companions, 
Tn the stream he saw a beaver, 

Saw Ahmesk, the King of Beavers, 
Straggling with tho rushing currents, 
Rising, sinking in the water. 

Without speaking, without pausing, 
Kyasind leaped into the river, 
Planged beneath the bubbling surfaces, 
Through the whirlpools chased the bearer, 
Followed him among tho islands, 
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Staid so long beneath the water, 

‘That his terrified companions 

Cried, “ Alas! good hye to Kwnsind ! 

‘We shall nover more soe Kwasind }" 

But he reappeared triumphant, 

And upon his shining whouldors 

Brought the beaver, dead and dripping, 

Brought the King of all the Beavers, 
And these two, az I have told you, 

Were the friends of Hiawatha, 

Chibiabos, the musician, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind. 


Long they lived in peace together, 
Spake with naked hearts together, 
Pondering much and much vontriving 
How the tribes of men might prospor. 


Vu. 
HIAWATHA'S BAILING. 


“ Give mo of your bark, O Birch-I'veo! 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch-T'ree! 
Growing by the rushing river, 
‘Tall and stately in the valley! 
Ta light canoe will build mo, 
Build a swift Cheemaun for éailing, 
‘That shall float upon the rivor, 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily ! 

“ Lay aside’ your clonk, O Bireh-Tree! 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 
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Like two bows he formed and sliaped them, 
Like two bended bows together. 

“ Give me of your roots, O Tamarack ! 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch-Tree! 

My canoe to bind together, 
So to bind the ends together 
That the water may not enter, 
‘That the river may not wet met” 

And the Larch, with all its fibres, 
Shivered in the air of morning, 

Touched his forchoad with its tassels, 
Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 
“ Take them all, O Hiawatha!" 

From the earth hoe tore the fibres, 
Tore the tough roots of the Larch-Tree, 
Closely sewed the bark together, 

Bound it closely to the framework. 

“ Give me of your balm, O Fir-Trve! 
Of your balsam and your resin, 

Sc’ to close the seams together 
‘That the water may not enter, 
‘That the river may not wet me!" 

And the Fir-Tree, tall and sombre, 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness, 
Rattled like a shore with pebbles, 
Answered wailing, answered weeping, 

“ Take my balm, O Hiawatha!” 
And he took the tears of balsam, 
Took the resin of the Fir-Tree, 
Smearod therowith cach seam and fissure, 
Made each crevice safe from water. 

“ Give me of your quills, O Hedgehog! 
ANl your quills, O Kagh, the Hedgehog! 
I will make a necklace of them, 
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Yo his frienil, the strong man, Kwas 
Saying, “ Help me clear this river 
and gand-bars.” 


od as if he were an otter, 
Dove as if ho wero a beaver, 
Stood up to his waist in water, 
'Yo his arm-pits in the river, 
mi and shouted in the river, 
Tugyed at sunken logs and branches, 
With bis hands he scooped the sand- 
With his feet the ooze and tangle, 
And thus sailed my Hiawatha 
Down the rushing Taquamenaw, 
Sailed through all its bends and windin 
Sailed through all its deeps and shallows. 
While his friend, the strong map, Kwasind, 
Swam the deeps, the shallows waded. 
Up oud down the river went they, 
In and out among its islands 
Cleared ita bed of root ana sand-bar, 
Dragged the dead trees from its chanue, 
Mado its passage safe and certain, 
Mado n pathway for the people. 
From its springs among the moimtains 
To the waters of Panwrating, 
To the bay of Taquamenaw, 
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Vu. 
HIAWATIA'S PrvILENG. 


Font upon the Gitche Gumee, 
On the shining Big-Sea-Wator, 
With his fishing-line of cedar, 
Of the twisted bark of cedar, 
Forth to catch the sturgoon Nahma, 
Misho-Nahma, King of Fishes, 
In his birch-canoe exulting 
All alone went Hiawatha. 

Through tho clear transparent water 

d see the fishes swimming 
n in the dopths below him; 

Bee the yellow perch, the Sahwa, 
Like « sunbeam in tho water, 
See the Shawgashee, the craw-fish, 
Like a spider on the bottom, 
On the white and sandy bottom. 

At the stern sat Hiawatha, 
With his fishing-line of cedar; 
In his plumes the breezo of morning 
Played as in the hemlock branches; 
On the bows, with tail erected, 
Sat the squirrel, Adjidaumo ; 
To his fur tho breeze of morning 
Played as in the prairie grasses, 

On the white sand of the bottom 
Lay the monster Mishe-Nahma, 
Lay the sturgeon, King of Fishes; 
Through his gills he breathed the water, 
With his fins he fanned and winnowed, 
With his tail he swept the sand-floor. 
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bere be Jay in all his armour; 
‘On each side n shield to guard him, 
Plates of bone upon his forehead, 
Down hia sides and back and shoulders 
Plates of bone with spines projecting! 
Painted was he with his war-paints, 
Stripes of yellow, red, and azure, 
Spots of brown and spots of sable ; 
And he Iny there on the bottom, 
Fanning with his fins of parple, 
As above him Hiawatha 
In his birch-cance came sailing, 
With his fishing-line of cedar. 
“ Take my bait!" cried Hiawatha, 
Down into the depths beneath him, 
“ Take my bait, O Sturgeon, Nahmat 
Come up from below the water, 
Let us sco which is the stronger!" 
And he dropped his line of codar 
‘Through the clear, transparent water, 
‘Waited vainly for an answer, 
Long sat wniting for an answer, 
And repeating loud and louder, 
Tako my bait, O King of Fishes!" 
Quiet lay the sturgeon, Nahma, 
Fanning slowly in the water, 
Looking up at Hiawatha, 
Listening to his call and clamour, 
His unnecessary tumult, 
Till he woaried of the sho 
And he said to the Ke 
‘To the pike, the 
“ Tako the bait of tt 
Break the line of B 
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Tn his fingers Hiawatha 
Felt tho loose line jerk and tighten; 
As he drew it in, it taggod #0. 
‘That the birch-cance stood endwise, 
Like a birch Tog in the water, 
With the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Perched aud frisking on the summit. 
Full of scorn was Hiawatha 
When he saw the fish rise upward, 
Saw the pike, the Maskenozha, 
Coming nearer, nearer to ini, 
And he shouted through the water, 
“ Esa! esa! Shame upon you! 
You are but the pike, Kenozba, 
You are not the fish I wanted, 
You are not the King of Fishes |” 
Rocling downward to the bottom 
Sank the pike in great confusion, 
And the mighty sturgoon, Nuhma, 
Said to Ugudwash, the sun-fish, 
To the bream with scalés of crimson, 
“ Take the bait of this great boaster, 
Break the line of Hiawatha t" 
Slowly upward, wavering, gleaming, 
Rose the Ugudwash, the sun-fish, 
the line of Hiawatha, 
Swung with all its weight upon it, 
Made a whirlpool in the water, 
Whirled the birch-canoe in circles, 
Round and round in gurgling eddies, 
Till the circles in the water 
Reached tho far-off sandy boaches, 
‘Till the water-flags and rushes 
Nodded on the distant margins, 
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But when Hiawatha saw him 
Slowly rising through the water, 
Lifting his great disc rofulgent, 
Loud he shouted in derision, 

“Esa! esa! shane upon you! 
You aro Ugudwash, the sun-fish, 
You are not the fish I wanted, 
Yon are not the King of Fishes!" 

Slowly downward, wavering, gleaming, 
Sank the Ugudwash, tho sun-fish, 
And again the sturgeon, Nahma, 
Heard the shout of Hiawatha, 

Heard his challenge of defiance, 
‘The unnecessary tumult, 
Ringing far aeross the water. 

From the white sand of the bottom 
Up he rose with angry gesture, 
Quivering in each nerve and fibre, 
Clashing all his plates of armour, 
Gleaming bright with all his war-paint; 
Tn his wrath he darted upward, 
Flashing leaped into the sunshine, 
Opened his great jaws, and swallowed 
Both canoe and Hiawatha. 

Down into that darksome cavern 
Plunged the headlong Hiawatha, 

As a log on some black river 

Shoots and plunges down the rapids, 
Found himself in utter darkness, 
Groped about in helpless wonder, 
Till he felt a gréat heart beating, 
Throbbing in that utter darkness. 

And he smete it in Hils anger, 
With his fist the heart of Naha, 
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As of birds of prey contending, 
Saw a gleam of light above him, 
Shining through tho ribs of Nahma, 
Saw the glittering eyes of sea-gulls, 
Of Kayoshk, the seagulls, peering, 
Gazing at him through the opening, 
Heand them saying to cach other, 
“Tis our brother, Hiawatha!” 

And he shouted from below them, 
Cried exulting from the caverns : 
“ O ye sea-galls! © my brothers! 
T have slain the sturgeon, Nahma ; 
Make the rifts a little larger, 
With your claws the openings widen, 
Set me free from this dark prison, 
And henceforward and for ever 
Men shall speak of your uchievements, 
Calling you Kayoshk, the sca-gulls, 
Yos, Kayoshk, the Noblo Scratchers!" 
And the wild and clamorous seagulls 
‘Toiled with beak and claws together, 
Mado the rifts and openings wider 
In tho mighty ribs of Nahma, 
And from peril and from prison, 
From the body of the sturgeon, 
From the peril of tho water, 
‘Thoy released my Hiawatha. 

He was standing near his wigwam, 
On the margin of the water, 
Anil he called to old Nokomis, 
Called and beckoned to Nokomis, 
Pointed to the sturguon, Nahma, 
Lying lifeless on the pobbles, 
With the sea-gulls feeding on him. 
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“1 have slain the Mishe Nabe, 
Slain the King of Fishes!” said he; 
“Look! the sea-gulls feed upon kim, 
Yos, my friend Kayoshk, the sea-gulls; 
Drive them not away, Nokomis, 

‘They have saved me from great-peril 

In tho body of tho sturgeon, 

Wait until their meal is ended, 

‘Till their craws aro full with foasting, 

Till they homeward fly at sunset, 

‘To their nests among the marshes; 

‘Then bring all your pots and kettles, ‘ 
And make oil for us in Winter.” 

And sho waited till the sun set, 
‘Till the pallid moon, the night-cun, 
Rove above the tranquil water, 
Till Kayoshk, the sated 
From their banquet rose with elamoutr, 
And across the fiery sunset. 
Winged thoir way to far-off islands 
To their nests among the rushes, 

‘To his sleep went Hiawatha, 
And Nokomis to her labour, 
‘Toiling patient in the moonlight, 
‘Till tho sun and moon changed, places, 
‘Till the sky was red with sunrise, 
And Kayoshk, tho hungry. sowgulls, 
Came back from the reody islands, 
Olamorous for their morning banquet, 

‘Three wholo days and nights alternate 
Old Nokomis aud the seagulls 
Stripped tho oily flesh of Nahma, 

‘Till tho waves washed through the rib-bones, 
Till the sea-gulls came no longer, 
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And upon the sands lay nothing 
Bat the skeleton of Nahma, 


Ix 
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Ox tho shores of Gitche Gumee, 
Of the shining Big-Soa-Water, 
Stood Nokomis, the old woman, 
Pointing with her finger westward, 
O'er the water pointing westward, 
‘To the parple clouds of sunset. 
Fiercely the rod sun descending 
Burmed his way along the beavens, 
Set the sky on fire behind him, 
As war-parties, when retreating, 
Burn the prairies on their war-trail; 
And the moon, the NightSun, eastwand, 
Suddenly starting from his ambush, 
Followed fast those bloody footprints, 
Followed in that flory war-trail, 
With its glare upon his features. 
And Nokomis, the old woman, 
Pointing with her fingor weatward, 
Spake these words to Hiawatha: 
“ Yonder dwells the great Pearl.Feather, 
Mogissogwon, the Magician, 
Manito of Wealth and Wampum, 
Guarded by his fiery serpents, 
Guarded by the black pitch-water 
You can sce his fiery serpents, 
‘The Kenabeek, the great sorpents, 
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Coiling, playing in the water; 
You can see the black pitch-water 
Stretching far away beyond thom, 
To the purple clouds of sunset! 
“ He it was who slew my father, 
By his wicked wiles and cunning, 
Whon he from the moon descended, 
When he came on earth to seek me. 
Ho, the mightiest of Magicians, 
Sends the fever from the marshes, 
Sends the pestilential vapours, 
Sends the poisonous exhalations, 
Sends the white fog from the fen-lands, 
Sends disease and death among ust 
“Take your bow, O Hiawatha, 
‘Take your arrows, jasper-heaided, 
Take your war-club, Puggawaugan, 
And your mittens, Minjekahwan, 
And your birch-canoe for sailing, 
And the oil of Mishe-Nahma, 
So to smenr its sides, that swiftly 
You may pass the black pitch-water; 
Slay this merciless magician, 
Save the people from the fever 
That he breathes across the fendands, 
And avenge my father's murder!” 
Straightway then my Hiawatha 
Armod himself with all his wargear, 
Launched his birch-canoe for sailing; 
With his palm its sides he patted, 
Said with glee, “ Cheemaun, my darling, 
O my Birch-Canoe! leap forward, 
Where you see the fiery serpents, 
Whore you see the black piteh-water!" 
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Forward leaped Cheemaun exulting, 
And tho noblo Hiawatha 
Sang his war-cong wild and wofal, 
And above him the war-eaglo, 
The Keneu, the great war-eagle, 
Master of all fowls with feathers, 
Screamed and hurtled through the heavens. 
Soon he roachod tho fiery serpents, 
The Kenabeek, the great serpents, 
Lying huge upon the water, 
Sparkling, rippling in the water, 
Lying coiled across the passage, 
With their blazing crests uplifted, 
Breathing fiery fogs and vapours, 
So that none could pass beyond thom 
But the fearloss Hiawatha 
Cried aloud, and spake in this wiso: 
“Let me pass my way, Kenabeek, 
Let me go upon my journey |” 
‘And they answered, hissing flrcely, 
With their flery breath made answer: 
“Back, go back! O Shaugodaya! 
Back to old Nokomis, Faint-heart!” 
Then the angry Hiawatha 
Raised his mighty bow of ash-troe, 
Seized his arrows, jasper-headed, 
Shot them fast among the serponta; 
Every twanging of the bow-string 
‘Was a war-ery and @ death-cry, 
Every whizzing of an arrow 
Was a death-song of Konabeek, 
Weltering in the bloody water, 
Dead lay all the fiery serpents, 
And among them Hiawatha 
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Toward the land of the Pearl-Feather, 
Till the level moon stared at him, 

In his face stared pale and haggard, 
Till the sun was hot behind him, 

‘Till it burned upon his shoulders, 
And bofore him on tho upland 

He could see the Shining Wigwam 
Of the Manito of Wampum, 

Of the mightiest of Magicians, 

Then once more Cheomaun be patted, 
To his birch-canoe said,‘ Onward!" 
And it stirred in all its fibres, 

And with one great bound of triumph 
Leaped across the water-lilies, 

Leaped through tangled flags and rushes, 
And upon the beach beyond them 
Dry-shod landed Hiawatha. 

Straight he took his, bow of ash-tree, 
On the sand one end he rested, 

With his knee he pressed the middle, 
Stretched the faithful how-string tighter, 
Took an arrow, jasper-headed, 

Shot it at the Shining Wigwam, 

Sent it singing ne a berabd, 

‘As a bearer of his méssago, 

Of his challenge loud and lofty 

“Come forth from: your lodge, Pearl-Veather! 
Hiawatha waits your coming)” 

Straightway from thé Shining Wigwam 

Came the mighty Mogissogwon, 
‘Tall of stature, kroad of shoulder, 
Dark and terrible in aspect, 

Clad from head to foot in Wampum, 
Armed with all his warlike weapons, 
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Painted like the sky of morning, 
Streaked with crimeon, blue and yellow, 
Crested with great eagle-feathors, 
Streaming upward, streaming outward 
“ Well I know you, Hiawatha!” 
Cried he in a voice of thunder, 
In a tone of load derision. 
“ Hasten back, O Shaugodayal 
Hasten back among the wonier, 
Back to old Nokomis, Faint-heart! 
I will slay you as you stand there, 
As of old I slow her father!" 
But my Hiawatha answered, 
Nothing daunted, foaring nothing: 
“ Big words do not smite like war-clubs, 
Bonstful breath is not a bow-string, 
Taunts are not so sharp as arrows, 
Deeds are botter things than words aré, 
Actions mightier than bosstings!” 
‘Then begun the greatest battle 
‘That the sun had ever looked on, 
That the war-binds ever witnessed. 
All a Summer's day it lasted, 
From the sunrise to the sunset; 
For the shafts of Hiawatha 
Harmless hit the shirt of wampum, 
Harmless fell the blows ho dealt it 
With his mittons, Minjokahwon, 
Harmless fell the heavy war-elub; 
It could dash the rocks asunder, 
But it could not break the meehes 
Of that magic shirt of wampum, 
Till at sunset Hiawatha, 
Leaning on his Low of ash-tree, 
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Wounded, weary, and desponding, 

With his mighty war-club broken, 

With his mittens torn and tattered, 

And three useless arrows only, 

Paused to rest beneath a pine-tree, 

From whose branchos trailed the mosses, 

And whose trank was coated over 

With the Dead-man's Moccasin-leather, 

With the fangus white and yellow. 
Suddenly from the boughs above him 

Sang the Mama, the woodpecker; 

“ Aim your arrows, Hiawatha, 

At the bond of Megissogwon, 

Strike the tuft of hair upon it, 

At their roota the long black tresses; 

‘There alone can he be wounded!" 
Winged with feathers, tipped with jasper, 

‘Swift flew Hiawatha’s arrow, 

Just as Megissogwon, stooping, 

Raised « heavy stone to throw it, 

Full upon the crown it struck him, 

At the roots of his long tresses, 

And he reeled and staggered forward, 

Plunging like a wounded bison, 

Yes, like Pezhokee, the bison, 

When the snow is on tho prairie, 
Swifter flow the second arrow, 

In the pathway of the other, 

Piercing deeper than the other, 

Wounding sorer than the other 

And the knees of Megissogwon 

Shook like windy reeds beneath him, 

Bent and trembled like the rushes. 
Bot the third and latest arrow 
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Swiftest flew and wounded sorest, 
And the mighty Megissogwon 
Saw the fiery eyes of Paugul, 
Saw the eyes of Death glare at him, 
Heard his voice call in the’ darkness; 
At tho fect of Hiawatha 
Lifeless lay the great Pearl-Feather, 
Lay tho mightiest of Magicians. 
‘Then the grateful Hiawatha 
Called the Mama, tho woodpecker, 
From his perch among the branches 
Of the melancholy pine-tree, 
And, in honour‘of his service, 
Stained with blood the tuft of feathers 
On the little head of Mama ; 
Even to this day be wears it, 
Wears the tuft of crimson feathers, 
As a symbol of his service 
‘Then he stripped the shirt of wampum 
From the back of Megissogwon, 
Aa a trophy of the battle, 
As a signal of his conquest. 
On the shore he left the body, 
Half on land and half on water, 
In the sand his foot were buried, 
And his face was in the water. 
And above him, wheeled and clamoured 
‘The Kensu, the great wareagle, 
Sailing round in narrower cireles, 
Hovering nearer, neerer, nearer 
From the wigwam Hiawatha 
Bore the wealth of Megisaogwon, 
All his wealth of skins and wampam, 
Furs of bison and of beaver, 
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Fars of sable and of ermine, 

Wampum belts and strings and pouches, 

Quivers wrought with beads of wampum, 

Filled with arrows, silver-headed. 
Homeward then be sailed exulting, 

Homeward through the black pitch-water, 

Homeward through the weltering serpents, 

With the trophies of the battle, 

With a shout and song of triumph. 
On the shore stood old Nokomis, 

On the shoro stood Ohibiabos, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind, 

Waiting for the hero's coming, 

Listening to his song of triumph. 

And tho people of the village 

Welcomed him with songs and dances, 

Mado a joyous feast, and shouted: 

“ Honour be to Hiawatha! 

Ho has slain the great Pearl-Feather, 

Slain the mightiest of Magicians, 

Him, who sent the flery fever, 

Sent the whito fog from the fen-lands, 

Sent disease and death among us!” 
Ever dear to Hinwatha 

Was the memory of Mama! 

And in token of his friendship, 

As a mark of his remembnince, 

He adomed and decked his pipo-stem 

With tho crimson tuft of feathers, 

With the blood-red crest of Mama. 

But the wealth of Megiesogwon, 

All the trophies of the battlo, 

He divided with ‘his people, 

Shared it oqually among them 


or 
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HIAWATHA'S WOOING, 


“ As unto the bow the cord is, 
So unto the man is woman, 
Though she bends him, she obeys him, 
Though she draws him, yet she follows, 
Useless each without the other!” 
Thus the youthful Hiawatha 
Said within himself and pondered, 
Much perplexed by various feelings, 
Listless, longing, hoping, fearing, 
Dreaming still of Minnehaha, 
Of the lovely Laughing Water, 
In the land of the Dacotahs 
“ Wed a maiden of your people,” 
Warning said the old Nokomis; 
“Go not eastward, go not wostward, 
For a stranger, whom we know not! 
Like a fire upon the hearthstone 
Is a neighbour's homely daughter, 
Like the starlight or the moonlight 
Is the bandsomest of strangers!" 
Thus dissuading spake Nokomis, 
And my Hiawatha answered 
Only this: “ Dear old Nokomis, 
Vory pleasant is the firelight, 
But I like the starlight better, 
Better do I like the moonlight!” 
Gravely then said old Nokomis: 
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“ Bring not here an idle maiden, 
Bring not here a useless woman, 
Hanis unskilful, feet unwilling; 
Bring a wife with nimble fingers, 
Heart and hand that move together, 
Feet that ran on willing errands!” 
Smiling answered Hiawatha: 
“In the land of the Dacotahs 
Lives the Arrow-maker’s daughter, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of all the women, 
I will bring hor to your wigwar, 
Sho shall run upon your errands, 
Bo your starlight, moonlight, firelight, 
Be the sunlight of my people!" 
Still dissuading said Nokomis: 
“ Bring not to my lodge a stranger 
From the land of the Dacotahs! 
Very fierce are the Dacotahs, 
Often is there war between us, 
There aro feuds yet unforgotten, 
Wounds that ache and still may open!" 
Laughing answered Hiawatha; 
“ For that reason, if no other, 
Would I wed the fair Dacotah, 
‘That our tribes might be united, 
‘That old feuds might be forgotten, 
And old wounds be healed for ever!" 
Thus departed Hiawatha 
To the land of the Dacotahs, 
To the land of handsome women ; 
Striding over moor and meadow, 
‘Through interminable forests, 
‘Through uninterrupted silence, 
RR 
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With his moccasins of magic, 
At each stride a mile he measured ; 
Yet tho way seemed long before him, 
And his heart outrun his footsteps; 
And be journeyed without resting, 
‘Till ho ‘heard ‘the cataracts laughter, 
Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to him through the silence. 
“ Picasant is the sound!" he murmured, 
“ Pleasant is the voice that calls met’” 

On tho outskirts of the forest, 
"Twixt the shadow and the sunshine, 
Herds of fallow deer wero feeding, 
But they saw not Hiawatha; ! 
To his bow he whispered, “Fail not!” 
‘To his arrow whispered, “ Sworve not!” 
Sent it singing on its errand, 
‘To the red heart of the roebuck; 
‘Threw the deer across bis shoulder, 
And sped forward without pausing. 

At the doorway of his wigwam: 
Sat the ancient Arrow-maker, 
Tn the land of the Dacotalis, 
Making arrow-heads of jesper, 
Arrowheads of chalcedony. 
At his side, in all her beauty, 
Sat the lovely Minnelaha, 
Sat his daughter, Laughing Water, 
Plaiting mats of flags und rashes; 
Of the past the old man’s thoughts were, 
And the maiden’s of the future. 

He was thinking, as le sat thero, 
Of tho days when with euch arrows 
Ho had struck the deer and bison, 
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‘On the Muskoday, tho meadows 

Shot the wild guese, Aying southward, 
On tho wing; the clamorous Wawa ; 
Thinking of the great war parties, 
How they came to buy his arrows, 
Could not fight without his arrows, 
Ab, no more such noblo warriors 
Could be found on earth as they were! 
Now the men were all like women, 
Only used their tongues for weapons! 

Sho was thinking of a hunter, 
From another tribe and country, 
Young and tall and very handsome, 
Who one morning, in the Spring-tima 
Came to buy ber father’s arrows, 

Sat and rested in the wigwam, 
Lingered long about the doorway, 
Looking back as he departed. 

She had heard her fathor praise him 
Praise his courage and his wisdom; 
Would he come again for arrows 

To the Falls of Minnehaha? 

‘On the mat her hands lay idle, 

And her eyes wore very dreamy: 

‘Throngh their thoughts they heard a footstep, 
Heard a rustling in the branches, 
And with glowing chock and foreboad, 
With the deer upow his shoulders, 
Suddenly from out the woodlands 
‘Hiawatha stood before them. 

Straight the ancient Arrow-maker 
Locked up gravely from his labour, 
Laid aside the unfinished arrow, 
Bade him enter atthe doorway, 
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Saying, as he rose to meet him, 3 
* Hiawatha, you aro welcome!” 

At the feet of Laughing Water 
Hiawatha laid his burden, 
‘Threw the red deer from his shoulders; 
And the maiden looked up at him, 
Looked up from her mat of rushes, 
Said with gentle look and accent, 
“ You are welcome, Hiawatha 1" 

Very spacious was the wigwam, 
Made of deer-skin dressed and whitened, 
With the Gods of the Dacotals 
Drawn and painted on its curtains, 
And so tall the doorway, hardly 
Hiawatha stooped to enter, 
Hardly touched his eagle-feathors 
As he entered at the doorway. 

Then uprose the Laughing Water, 
From the ground fair Minnohaha, 
Laid aside her mat unfinished, 
Brought forth food and set before them, 
Water brought them from the brooklet, 
Gave them food in earthen vessels, 
Gave them drink in bowls of bass-wood, 
Listened while the guest was speaking, - 
Listened while her father 
Bat not once her lips she 
Not a single word she uttered. 

Yes, as in a dream she listened 
‘To the words of Elinwatha, 
As he talked of old Nokomis, 
Who had nursed him in his childhood, 
As ho told of his companions, 
Chibiabos, the musician, + 
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And the very strong man, Kwasind, 
Ani of happiness and plenty 

In the land of the Ojibways, 

In the pleasant land and peacefal. 

™ After many years of warfare, 
Many years of strife and bloodshed, 
There is peace between the Ojibways 
And the tribe of the Dacotabs.” 
‘Thus continued Hiawatha, 

And then added, speaking slowly, 
“That this peace may last for ever, 
And our hands be clasped more closely, 
And our hearts be more united, 

Give me as my wife this maiden, 
Minnebaba, Laughing Water, 
Loveliest of Dacotah women !"" 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Paused a moment ere he answered, 
Smoked a little while in silence, 
Looked at Hiawatha proudly, 

Fondly looked at Laughing Water, 
‘And made answor very gravely: 
“Yes, if Minnehaha wishes ; 

Let your heart spoak, Minnehaha!" 

And the lovely Laughing Water 
Scomed moro lovely as she stood there, 
Neither willing nor reluctant, 

As sho went to Hiawatha, 

Softly took the seat beside him, 
While she said, and blushed to say it, 
“I will follow you, my husband {" 

This was Hinwatha’s wooing! 
‘Thus it was he won the daughter 
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Of the ancient Arrowauaker, 
In the land of the Dacotahs ! 

From the wignam he departed, 
Leading with him Laughing Water; 
Hand in hand they went together, 
Through the woodland and the meadow, 
Left the old man standing lonely 
At the doorway of his wigwam, 

Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to them from the distance, 
Crying to them from afar off, 

“ Faro thee well, O Minnohaha!'” 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Turned again unto his labour, 

Sat down by his sunny doorway, 
Murmuring to himself, and saying: 

“ Thus it is our daughters leave us, 
Those we love, and those who love us t 
Just when they have learned to help us, 
When we are old and Jean upon them, 
Comes a youth with flaunting feathers, 
With his fute of reeds, a stranger 
Wanders piping through the village, 
Bockons to the fairest. maiden, 

And she follows where he leads her, 
Leaving all things for the stranger!” 

Pleasant was the journey homeward, 

Through interminable forests, 

Over meadow, over mountain, 

Over river, hill, and hollow. 

Short it seomed to Hinwatha, 

Though they journeyed very slowly, 
Thongh his pace he checked and slaskencd 
‘To the stops of Laughing Water. 
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Over wide and rushing rivers 
In his arms he bore the maiden; 
Light he thought her as # feather, 
As the plume upon his hiead-gear ; 
Cleared the tangled pathway for her, 
Bent aside the swaying branches, 
Mado at night a lodge of lranches, 
And a bed with boughs of hemlock, 
And a fire before the doorway 
With the dry cones of the pine-treo. 
All the travelling winds went with them, 
O'er the meadow, through the forest ; 
All the stars of night looked at them, 
Watched with sleepless yes their slamber ; 
From his ambush in the oak-tree 
Peoped the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Watched with eager eyes the lovers; 
And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 
Scampered from tho path before them, 
Peering, peeping from his burrow, 
Sat erect upon his haunches, 
Watched with curious eyes the lovers. 
Pleasant was the journey homeward | 
All the birds sang loud and sweetly 
Songs of happiness and heart’s-ease ; 
Sang the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 
“ Happy are you, Hiawatha, 
Having such a wife to love you!” 
Sang the robin, the Opechee, 
“ Happy aro you, Laughing Water, 
Having such a noble husband!” 
From the sky the sun benignant 
Looked upon thom through the branches, 
Saying to them, “O my children, 
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Love is sunshino, hate is shadow, 
Life is checkered shade and sunshine, 
Rule by love, O Hinwathe !” 

From the sky the moon looked at them,” 
Filled the lodge with mystic splendours, 
Whispered to them, “O my children, 

Day is restless, night is quiet, 

Man imperious, woman feeble; 

Half is mine, although I follow; 
Rule by patience; Laughing Water!” 

Thus it was they journeyed homeward ; 
‘Thus it was that Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis 
Brought the moonlight, starlight, firclight, 
Brought the sunshine of his people, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of all the women 
In the Jand of the Dacotahs, 

Tn the land of handsome women. 


XL 
HIAWATHA'S WEDDING-FEAST, 


You shall hear how Pau-Puk-Koewis, 
How the handsome Yenadizze 
Danced at Hiawatha’s wedding; 
How the gentle Chibiabos, 

He tho sweetest of musicians, 

Sang his songs of love and longing ; 
How Tagoo, the great boaster, 

He the marvellous thorg-vcller, 
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‘Told his tales of strange advonture, 
‘That the feast might be more joyous, 
‘That the time might pass more gayly, 
And the guests be more contented. 
Sumptuous wus the feast Nokomis 
Made at Hiawatha’s wedding ; 
All the bowls were made of bass-wooil, 
White and polished very smoothly, 
All the spoons of horn of bison, 
Black and polished very smoothly, 
She had sent through all the villago 
‘Messengers with wands of willow, 
As a sign of invitation, 
As a token of the feasting ; 
And the wedding guests assembled, 
Clad in all their richest raiment, 
Robes of fur and belts of wampum, 
Splendid with their paint and plamage, 
Beautiful with boads and tassels. 
First they ate the sturgeon, Nahma, 
And the piko, the Maskenozha, 
Caught and cooked by old Nokomis ; 
Then on pemican they feasted, 
Pemican and buffslo marrow, 
Hauneh of doer und hump of bison, 
Yellow cakes of the Mondamin, 
And the wild rice of the river. 
But the gracious Hiawatha 
And the lovely laughing Water, 
And the careful old Nokomis, 
‘Tasted not the food before them, 
Only waited on the others, 
Only served their guosts in silenco, 
And when all the guests hed fuisht 
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Old Nokomis, brisk and busy, 

From an ample pouch of otter, 

Filled the red stone pipes for smoking 

With tobacco from the South-land, 

Mixed with bark of the red willow, 

And with herbs and leaves of fragrance. 
Then she said, *O Puu-Puk-Keowis, 

Dance for us your merry dances, 

Dance the Beggar's Dance to please us, 

‘That the feast may be more joyous, 

That the time may pass more gayly, 

And our guests be more contented!” 
Then the handsome Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

He the idle Yonadizzo, 

He the merry mischief-maker, 

Whom the people called the Storm-Fool, 

Rose among the guests assembled. 
Skilled was he in sports and pastimes, 

In tho merry dance of snowshoes, 

In the play of quoits and ball-play; 

Skilled was he in games of hazard, 

In all games of skill and hazard, 

Pugasaing, the Bow! and Counters, 

Kuntassoo, the Game of Plam-stones. 
Though the warriors called him Faint-Heart, 

Called him coward, Shaugodaya, 

Idler, gambler, Yonadizze, 

Little heeded he their jesting, 

Little cared he for their insults, 

For the women and the maidens 

Loved the handsome Paa-Puk-Keewis, 
He was dressed in, shirt of doo-akin, 

White and soft, and fringed with ermine, 

All inwrought with beats of wamgum; 
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He was dressed in deerskin leggings, 
Fringed with hedgehog quills and ermino, 
And in moccasins of buckskin, 

Thick with quills and beads embroidered. 
On his head were plumes of swan's down, 
On his heels were tails of foxes, 

Tn one hand a fan of feathers, 

And a pipe was in the othor. 

Barred with streaks of red and yellow, 
Streaks of bluo and bright vermilion, 
Shone the face of Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
From his forehead fell his trosses, 
Smooth, and parted like a woman's, 
Shining bright with oil, and plaised, 
Hang with braids of scented grasses, 

As among the guests assembled, 

To tho sound of flutes and singing, 
To the sound of drums and volees, 
Roso the handsome Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
And began his mystic dances. 

First he danced a solemn measure, 
Very slow in step and gesture, 

In and out among the pino-trees, 
‘Through the shadows and the sunshine, 
‘Treading softly like a panther, 

Then more swiftly and still swifter, 
Whirling, spinning round in circles, 
Leaping o’er the guests assembled, 
Eddying round and munad the wigwam, 
Till the leaves went whirling with him, 
Till the dust and wind together 

Swept in eddies round about bins. 

Then along the sandy margin 
Of the Jako, the Big-Sea-Water, 
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* “Tf thou only lookest at me, 
Tam happy, I am happy, 

As the lilies of the prairio, 

When thoy feel the dew upon them! 

“ Sweet thy breath is as the fragrance 
Of the wild-flowers in the morning, 

As their fragrance is at evening, 
Tn the Moon when leaves are falling. 

“ Does not all the blood within mo 
Leap to moet thee, leap to meet theo, 
As the springs to meet the sunshine, 

Tn the Moon when nights are brightest ? 

“ Onaway! my heart sings to thee, 
Sings with joy when thou art near me, 
As the sighing, singing branches 
Tn the pleasant Moon of Strawberries ! 

“ When thou art not pleased, beloved, 
‘Then my heart is snd and darkened, 

As the shining river darkens 
When the clouds drop shadows on it! 

“ When thou smilest, my beloved, 
Then my troubled heart is brightened, 
As in sunshine gleam tho ripples 
‘That the cold wind makes in rivers. 

“ Smiles the earth, and smile the waters, 
Smile the cloudless skies above us, 

But I lose the way of smiling 
When thou art no longer near me! 

“I mysolf, myself! behold me! 
Blood of my beating heart, behold mo! 
O awake, awake, beloved ! 

Onaway! awake, beloved!” 

‘Thus the gentle Chibiabos 

‘Sang his song of love and longing! 
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And Ingo, the great boaster, 
He the marvollous story-teller, 
He the friend of old Nokomis, 
Jealous of the sweet musician, 
Jealous of the applause they gave him, 
Saw in all the eyes uround him, 
Saw in all their looks and gestures, 
‘That tho wedding guests assembled 
Longed to hear his pleasant stories, 
His immeasumble falsehoods. 

Very boastful was Iagoo ; 
Never heard he an adventure 
But himself had met a groater ; 
Never any deed of daring 
But himself had done a bolder ; 
Never any marvellous story 
But himself could tell a stranger. 

Would you listen to his boasting, 
Would you only give him credence, 
No one ever shot an arrow 
Half so far and high as he had; 
Ever esught so many fishes, 

Ever killed so many reindeor, 
Ever trapped go many beaver! 

None could run so fast 3 he could, 
None could dive so deep as he could, 
None could swim so far as he coud; 
None had made #0 many journeys, 
None had seen so many wondors, 

As this wonderful Tagoo, 
As this marvelloun story-teller ! 

Thus his name botame a by-word 
And a jest among the people; 

And whene'er « boastfal hunter 
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Praised his own address too highly, 
Or a warrior, home returning, 
Talked too much of his achievements, 
All his hearers cried, ‘* Ingoo! 
Here's Iagoo come among us!" 
He it was who carved the cradlo 
Of the little Hiawatha, 
Carved its framework out of linden, 
Bound it strong with reindeer sinews ; 
He it was who taught him later 
How to make his bows and arrows, 
How to make the bows of ash-troe, 
And the arrows of the oak-tree, 
So among the guests assembled 
At my Hiavatha’s wedding 
Sat Ingoo, old and ugly, 
Sat the marvellous story-teller. 
And they said, “ O good Iagoo, 
‘Tell us now a tale of wonder, 
‘Tell us of some strange adventure, 
‘That the feast may be more joyous, 
‘That the time may pass moro gayly, 
And our guests be more contented !” 
And Iagoo answered straightway, 
“You shall hear a tale of wonder, 
You shall hear the strange adventures 
Of Osseo, the Magician, 
From the Byening Star descended." 
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Cav it be the sun descending 

O'er tho level plain of water? 

Or the Red Swan floating, fying, 
Wounded by the magic arrow, 
Staining all tho wavos with crimson, 


With the crimson of its life-blood, 

Filling all tho nir with splendour, 

With the splendour of its plumage ? 
Yes; it is the sun descending, 

Sinking down into the water; 

All the sky is stained with purple, 

All the water flushed with crimson! 

No; it is the Red Swan floating, 

Diving down beneath the water ; 

‘To the sky its wings are lifted, 

With its blood the wavos are reddened f 
Over it the Star of Evening 

Melts and trembles through the purple, 

Hangs suspended in the twilight, 

No; it is a bead of wampum 

On the robes of the Groat Spirit, 

As he passes through the twilight, 

Walks in silence through the heavens t 
This with joy beheld Tagoo, 

And he said in haste: “* Behold it! 

See tho sacred Star of Evening! 

You shall hear a tale of wonder, 
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Hear the story of Osseo, 
Son of the Evening Star, Osseo! 

“Once, in days no more remembered, 
Ages nearer tho beginning, 

When the heavens were closer to us, 
And the Gods were more familiar, 

In the North-land lived a hunter, 
With ten young and comely daughtors, 
‘Tall and lithe as wands of willow; 
Only Oweenee, the youngest, 

She the wilful and the wayward, 

She the silent, dreamy maiden, 

Was tho fairest of the sisters. 

“All these women married warriors, 
Married brave and haughty husbands ; 
Only Oweence, the youngest, 

Laughed and flouted all her lovers, 

All her young and handsomo suitors, 
And then married old Osseo, 

Old Osseo, poor and ugly, 

Broken with ago and weak with coughing, 
Always coughing like a squirrel. 

“ Ab, but beautiful within him 
‘Was the spirit of Osseo, 

From the Evening Star descended, 
Star of Evening, Star of Woman, 
Star of tenderness and passion ! 
All its fire was in bis bosom, 

All its beauty in his spirit, 

All its mystery in his being, 

All its splendour in his language!) 

© And her lovers, the rejected, 
Handsome men with bolts of wamy 
Handsome men with d 
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Pointed at her in derision, 
Followed her,with jest and laughter 
But she said; ‘I care not for you, 
Care not for your belts of wampam, 
Care not for your paint and feathers, 
Caro not for your jests and laughter ; 
I am happy with Osseo!" c 
“Once to some great feast invited, 
‘Through the damp and dusk of evening 
Walked together the ten sisters, 
Walked together with their husbands ; 
Slowly followed old Osseo, 
With fair Oweenee beside him ; 
All the others chatted guyly, 
‘These two only walked in silence. 
“At the western sky Osseo 
Gazed intent, as if imploring, 
Often stopped and gazed imploring 
At the trembling Star of Evening, 
At the tender Star of Woman ; 
And they heard him murmur softly, 
* Ah, showain nemeshin, Nosa} 
Pity, pity me, my father!" 
Listen!’ said the eldest sister, 
‘ Ho is praying to his father! 
What a pity that the old man 
Does not stumble in the pathway, 
Does not break his neck by falling! 
And they laughed till all the forest 
Rang with their unseemly laughter. 
“On their pathway through the woodland 
Lay an oak, by storms uprooted, 
Lay the great trunk of an onk-troe, 
Buricd half in leaves and mosses, 
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Neither did be speak nor listen, 
But os one bewildered sat he, 
Looking dreamily and sadly, 
First at Oweenes, then upward 
At tho gloaming sky above them. 

“ Then a voice was heard, a whisper, 
Coming from the starry distance, 
Coming from the empty vastness, 
Low, and musical, and tender; 

And the voice said: ‘O Osseo! 

© my son, my best beloved ! 

Broken aro the spells that bound you, 
All the charms of the magicians, 

All the magic powers of evil; 

Come to me; ascend, Osseo! 

“+ Taste the food that stands before you, 

Tt is blessed and enchanted, 

It has magic virtues in it, 

It will change you to a spirit. 

All your bowls and all your kettles 
Shall be wood and clay no longer; 
But the bowls be changed to wampum, 
And the kettles shall be silver; 

'Thoy shall shine like shells of scarlet, 
Like the fire shall gleam and glimmer 
“*And the women shall no longer 

Boar the dreary doom of labour, 
But be changed to birds, and glisten 
With the beauty of the starlight, 
Painted with the dusky splendours 
Of the skies and clouds of evening !* 

“ What Ossco heard as whispers, 
Whiat as words he comprehended, 
‘Was but music to the others, 
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Masio as of birds afar off, 

Of the whippoorwill afar off, 

Of the lonely Wawonaissa 

Singing in the darksome forest. 
“Then the lodge begun to tremblo, 

Stmight began to shake and tremble, 

And they felt it rising, rising, 

Slowly through the air ascending, 

From the darkness of the tree-tops 

Forth into the dewy starlight, 

‘Till it past the topmost branches; 

And behold! the wooden dishes 

All were changed to shells of scarlet! 

And behold! the earthen kettles 

All wore changed to bowls of silver! 

And the roof-poles of the wigwam 

‘Were as glittering rods of silver, 

And the roof of bark upon them 

As tho shining shards of beetles. 
“Then Osseo guzed around him, 

And ho saw the nine fair sisters, 

All the sisters and their husbands, 

Changed to birds of various plumage. 

Some were jays and some were magpies, 

Othors thrushes, others blackbirds ; 

And they hopped, and sang, and twittered, 

Perked and fluttered all their feathen 


Strutted in their shining plomage 

And their tails like fans unfold 
“Only Oweenee, the young 

Was not changed, but sat in 
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Gave another ery of anguish, 
Such a cry as ho had uttered: 
By the oak-tree in the forest. 

“Then returned hor youth and beauty, 
Aud her soiled and tattered garments 
Wore transformed to robes of ermine, 
And her staff became a feather, 

Yes, a shining silver feather! 

“ And again the Wigwam trembled, 
Swayed and rushed through airy currents, 
Through transparent cloud and vapour, 
And amid celostial splendours 
On the Evening Star alighted, 

As a snow-flike falls on snow-flake, 
rops on a river, 
‘As the thistle-down on water: 
“Porth with cheerful words of welcome 
tho father of Osseo; 
with radiant locks of silver, 


Hang the cage with ot of silver, 
And the birds with glistening feathers, 
At the doorway of my wigwam.’ 

“At the door he hung the bird-cage, 
And they entered in and gladly 
Listened to Osseo’s father, 

Ruler of the Star of Evening, 

As he said: *O my Osseo! 

T have had compassion on you, 

Given you back your youth and beanty, 
Into birds of various plumage 

Changed yout swskers and Soekt Ywnstemniie 
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Changed them thaw because they mocked you, 
Tn ‘the figure of the old man, 

In that nspect sad and wrinkled, 

Could not see your heart of passion, 

Could not see your youth immortal ; 

Only Oweenee, the faithful, 

Saw your naked heart and loved you 

“«Tn the lodge that glimmors yonder 
In tho little star that twinkles 
Through the vapours, on the loft hand, 
Lives the envious Evil Spirit, 

The Wabeno, the magician, 

Who transformed you to an old man. 
Take heed lest his beams fall on you, 
For the riys ho darts around him 
Are the power of his enchantment, 
Are the arrows that he uses." 

“ Many years, in poace and quiet, 
On the peaceful Star of Evening 
Dwolt Osseo with his father; 

Many years, in song and flutter, 
At the doorway of the wigwam, 
Hung the cage with rods of silver, 
And fair Oweenee, the faithful, 
Bore a son unto Ossvo, 

With the beauty of his mother, 
With the courage of his father. 

“ And the boy grew up and prospered, 
Ani Osseo, to delight him, 

Made him little bows and arrows, 
Opaned the great cage of silver, 
And lot loose his aunts and uncles, 
All those birds with glossy feathers, 
For his little son to shoot at. 
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Slowly sank upon the island, 
Bringing back the good Osseo, 
Bringing Oweenee, the faithful. 

“ Then the birds, again transfigured, 
Reassumed the shape of mortals, 

Took their shapo, bat not their stature’ 
They remained as Little People, 

Like tho pigmies, the Puk-Wuijies, 
And on pleasant nights of Summer, 
When the Evening Star was shining, 
Hand in hand they danced together 

On the island's craggy headlands, 

On the sand-beach low and level. 

“ Still their glittering lodge is seen there, 
On the tranquil Summer evenings, 
And upon the shoro tho fisher 
Sometimes hears their happy voices, 
Sees them dancing in the starlight!" 

When tho story was completed, 
When the wondrous tale was ended, 
Looking round upon his listeners, 
Solemnly Ingoo added : 

“ Thero aro great men, I hayo known such, 
Whom their people understand not, 
Whom they even make a jest of, 

Scoff and jeer at in derision. 

From the story of Osseo 

Let them learn the fate of jesters!" 

All the wedding guests delighted 
Listened to the marvellous story, 
Listened laughing and applauding, 
And they whispered to each other: 

“ Does he mean himself, I wonder? 
And are we the aunts and uncles?” 
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Such was Hinwatha's Wedding, 
Such the dance of Pau-Puk-Koewis, 
Such the story of Ta, 

Such the songs of Chibiabos; 
Thus the wedding hanquet ended, 
And the wedding guests departed, 
Leaving Hiawatha happy 

With tho night and Minnehaha. 


Xu. 
DLESSING TI CONN PERILS 


Stxo, O Song of Hiawatha, 
Of the happy days that followed, 
In tho land of the Ojibways, 
In the pleasant land and peaceful! 
Sing the mystories of Mondamin, 
Sing the Blessing of the Corn-fiells! 
Buried was the bloody hatchet, 
Buried was the dreadful war-club, 
Bariod were all warlike weapons, 
And tho war-cry was forgotten. 
‘There was peace among the nations ; 
Unmolested roved tho hunters, 
Built the birch-canoe for sailing, 
Caught the fish in lake and river, 
Shot the deer and trapped the beaver; 
Unmolested worked the women, 
Made their sugar from the maple, 
Gathered wild rico in the meadows, 
Dressed the skins of deer and boaver 
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“Thus the fields shall be more fruitful, 
And the passing of your footsteps 
Draw a magic circle round them, 

So that neither blight nor mildew, 
Neither burrowing worm nor insect, 
Shall pass o'er the magic circlé; 

Not the dragon-fly, Kwo-ne-sho, 

Nor the spider, Subbekashe, 

Nor the grasshopper, Pau-puk-keena, 
Nor the mighty caterpillar, 
Way-muk-kwana, with the bear-skin, 
King of all the caterpillars!" 

On the tree-tops near the corn-fields 
Sat the hungry crows and mvans, 
Kahgahgee, the King of Ravens, 

With his band of black marauders, 

And they laughed at Hiawatha, 

‘Till the tree-tops shook with laughter, 

With their molancholy laughter 

At the words of Hiawatha. 

“ Hear him!” said they; “hear the Wise Man! 
‘Hear the plots of Hiawatha!” 

When tho noiseless night descended 
Broad and dark o'er field and forest, 
When the mournful Wawonaissa, 
Sorrowing sang among the homlocks, 
And the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin, 
Shut the doors of all the wigwams, 
From her bed rose Laughing Water, 
Laid aside her garments wholly, 

And with darkness clothed and guarded, 
Unashamed and unafirighted, 

Walked securely round the cormfields, 
Drew tho sacred, magic circlo 

Of her footprints round the coru-fields. 
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No ono but the Midnight ouly- 
Saw her beauty im the darkness, 
No ono but the Wawoniista 
Heard the panting of her bosom ; 
Guskewau, the darkness, wmpped her 
Closely in his sacred mantle, 
So that none might see hor beauty, 
So that none might boast, «T saw her? 

On the morrow, as the day dawned, 
Kahgahgee, the King of Ravens, 
Gathered all his black marauders, 
Crows and black-birds, jays and ravens, 
Clamorous on the dusky treo-tops, 
And descended, fast and fearless, 
On the fields of Hiawatha, = 
On the grave of the Mondamin- 

“Wo will drag Mondamin,” said they, 
“ From the grave where he is buried, 
Spite of all the magic circles 
Laughing Water draws around it, 
Spite of all the sacred footprints 
Minnehuba stamps upon it!" 

But the wary Hiawatha, 
Ever thouglitful, careful, watchfal, 
‘Had o’erheard the scornful laughter 
When they mocked him from the tree-tops 
“ Kaw!" he said, “ my friends the ravens! 
Kahgahgee, my King of Ravens! 
T will teach you alla lesson 
‘That shall not be soon forgotten 

He had rison before the daybreak, 
He had spread o'er all tho corm-fields 
Snares to catch the black marauders, 
And was lying now in ambush 
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In the neighbouring grove of pine-trees, 
Waiting for the crows and blackbirds, 
Waiting for the jays and ravens. 
Soon they came with caw and clamour, 
Rush of wings and cry of voiees, 
To their work of devastation, 
Settling down upon the corn-fields, 
Delving deep with beak and talon, 
Por the body of Mondamin, 
And with all their craft and cunning. 
All their skill in wiles and warfare, 
They perceived no danger near them, 
‘Till their claws became entangled, 
Till they found themselves imprisoned 
In the snares of Hiawatha. 

From his place of ambush came he, 
Striding terrible among them, 
And go awful was his aspect 
‘That the brayest quailed with termz. 
Without merey he destroyed thom 
Right and left, by tens and twenties, 
And their wretched, lifeless bodies 
Hung aloft on poles for scarecrows 
Round the consecrated cora-ficlds, 
As a signal of his vengeance, 
As a warning to maruders. 

Only Kahgahgee, the leader, 
Kahgahgoe, the King of Ravens, 
He alone was spared among them 
As a hostage for his people. 
With his prisoner-string he bound him, 
Lod him captive to his wigwam, 
‘Tied him fast with conds of elm-bark 
‘To the ridge-pole of his wigwam. 
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Went rejoicing from the wigwam, 
With Nokomis, old and wrinkled, 
And they called the women round them, 
Callod the young men and the maidens, 
‘To the harvest of the corn-fields, 
‘To the husking of the maixe-car, 

On the border of the forest, 
Underneath the fragrant pine-trees, 
Sat the old mon and the warriora 
Smoking in the pleasant shadow. 
In uninterrupted silence 
Looked they at the gamesome labour 
Of the young men and the women; 
Listened to their noisy talking, 
To their laughter and their singing, 
Heard them chattering like the magpies, 
Heard them langhing like the bluo-jays, 
Heard them singing like the robins. 

And whene'er some Iucky maiden 
Found a red ear in the husking, 
Found a mnize-ear red as blood is, 
“Noska !" cried they all together, 
“Noska! you shall have a sweetheart, 
You shall have a handsome husband !" 
Ugh!" the old men all responded 
From their seats beneath the pine-trees. 

And whene'er a youth or maiden 
Found a crooked car in husking, 
Found a maize-ear in the husking 
Blighted, mildewed, or misshapen, 
‘Then they laughed and sang together, 
Crept and limped about the corn-felds, 
Mimicked in their gait and gestures 
Bome olf man, bent almost double, 

tr 
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Singing singly or together 
 Wagemin, the thief of corn-fiolds! 
Paimosaid, who steals the maise-cur!” 
Till the corn-fields rang with laughter, 
‘Till from Hiawatha’s wigan 
Kabgnhgee, the King of Ravens, 
Screanted and quivered in bis anger, 
And from all the neighbouring treetops 
Cawed and croaked tho black marauders: 
Ugh!" the old mew all responded: 
From their seats beneath the pine-troos. 


XIV 
PICTUREWRITING. 


Ix those days said Hiawatha, 

“Lo! bow all things fade nnd perish! 
From the momory of the old mon 
Puss away tho great tmditions, 

‘The achievements of the warriats, 
The adventures of tho hunters, 

All the wisdom of the Medas, 

All the emft of the Wabertos, 

All the marvellous dreams and visions, 
Of tho Jossakeods, tho Prophets! 

“ Great mon dio and aro forgotten, 
Wiso mon speak; their words of wisdom 
Perish in the oars that hear them, 

Do not reach the generations 
‘That, as yet unborn, are waiting 
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In tho great, mysterious darkness 
‘Of tho speochloss days that shall be!t 

“ On the grave-posts of our fithers 
Aro no signs, no figuiss paitited ; 
Who are in those graves we know not. 
Only know they aro onr fathers: 

Of what kith they are and kindred, 
From what old, ancestral Totem, 
Be it Eagle, Bear, or Beaver, 
‘They descended, this wo know not, 
Only know thoy aro our fathers, 

“ Face to face! we speak togathon, 
But wo cannot speak when absent, 
Cannot send our roices from us 
To tho friends that dwell afar off ; 
Cannot send a secret message, 

But the bearer learns our secrety 
May pervert it, may betray it, 
May rovoal it unto others.” 

Thus said Hiawatha, walking 
In the solitary forest, 

Pondering, musing’ in the forest, 
On the welfare of his people, 

From his pouch he took his colours, 
Took his paints of different colours, 
On the smooth bark ofa birch-treo 
Painted niany shapes and figures, 
Wonderful and mystic figures, 

And each figure liad a moaning, 

Each somo word or thought suggestod. 
Gitche Manito the Mighty, 

He, tho Muster of Life) was painted 
As an egg, with points projecting 

To the four winds of the heavens, 





Mitche Manito 
He the dreadful S 
As @ serpent was 
As Kenabeek, the 
Very crafty, very « 
Is the creeping Sp 
Was the meaning 

Life and Death 
Life was white, bu 
Sun and moon and 
Man and beast, an 
Forests, mountains 

For the earth he 
For the sky a bow 
White the space be 
Filled with little st 
On the left a point 
On the right a poin 
On the top a point 
And for rain and cl 
‘Waving lines desce: 

Footprints pointi 
Were a sign of invi 
Were a sion af anec 
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Go and paint them all with figures ; 
Each one with its household symbol, 
With its own ancestral Totem ; 
So that those who follow after 
‘May distinguish them aud know them." 
And they painted on the grave-posts 
‘Of the graves yet unforgotten, 
Each his own ancestral Totem, 
Each the symbol of his household ; 
Figures of the Bear and Reindeer, 
Of the Turtle, Crane, and Beaver, 
Each inverted as a token 
‘That the owner was departed, 
‘That the chief who bore the symbol 
Lay beneath in dust and ashes, 
And the Jossakeeds, the Prophets, 
The Wabenos, the Magicians, 
And the Medicine-men, the Medas, 
Painted upon bark and deor-skin 
Figures for the songs they chanted, 
For each song a separate symbol, 
Figures mystical and awful, 
FPigares strange and brightly coloured ; 
And ench figure had its meaning, 
Each some magic song suggested 
The Great Spirit, the Creator, 
Flashing light through all the heaven ; 
‘The Great Serpent, the Kenabeek, 
With his bloody crest erected, 
Creeping, looking into heaven; 
In the sky the sun, that listens, 
And the moon eclipsed and dying : 
Owl and eagle, crane and hen-hawk, 
And the cormorant, bird of mugic ; 
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Flags on graves, and 
Grasping both tho ce 
Such as these the 
On the bireh-bark ar 
Songs of war and so 
Songs of medicine a 
All were written in 
For each figure had 
Each its separate 60 
Nor forgotten wa: 
‘The most subtle of 
The most potent sp: 
Dangerous more tht 
Thus the Love-Son 
Symbol and interpr 
First a human fi; 
Painted in tho brig! 
"T is tho lover, the 
And the meaning is 
Makes me powerful 
Then the figure + 
Playing on a drum 
And tho interpretat 
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With thoir hands so clasped together 

‘That they seom in one united, 

And the words thus represented 

Are, * I see your heart within you, 

And your chooks are red with blushes |” 
Next the maiden on on island, 

Tn tho centre of an island ; 

And the song this shape suggested 

Was, “ Though you wore at a distance, 

Wero upon somo far-off island, 

Such the spell I cast upon you, 

Such the magic power of passion; 

I could strightway draw you to me |" 
‘Then the figure of the maiden 

Sleeping, and tho loyer noar her, 

Whisporing to her in her slumbers, 

Saying, “ Though you were far from me 

Tn tho land of Sleep and Silence, 

Still tho voico,of love, would reach you!” 
And the lust of all the figures 

Was s heart within a circle; 

Drawn within a magic cirelo; 

And the image bad this meaning: 

“ Naked lies your beart before ma, 

To your nakod heart I whisper t” 
‘Thus it was that Hiawatha, 

In his wisdom, tanght the people 

All the mysteries of painting, 

All the art of PictureWriting, 

On the smooth bark of tho. birch-tree, 

On the white skin of the reindeer, 

On the grave-poats of the village. 
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In those days the E 
All the Manitos of 1 
Fearing Hiawatha’s 
And his love for Chi 
Tealous of their faith 
And their noble wor 
Made at length a Tea, 
To molest them and , 
Hiawatha, wise anc 
Often said to Chibiab 
“O my brother! doi 
Lest the Evil Spirits 
Chibiabos, young and 
Laughing shook his cc 
Answered ever Sweet 4 
“Do not fear for me, ( 
and evil come n 
Danna on 
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Forth to hunt the deer with antlers 
All alono went Chibiabos, 

Right across the Big-Sea-Water 
Sprang with spoed tho doer before him. 
With the wind and snow he followed, 
O’er the treacheroun ice he followed, 
Wild with all tho fierce commotion 
And the rapture of the hunting. 

But beneath, tho Evil Spirits 
Lay in ambush, waiting for him, 
Broke the treacherous ice beneath him, 
Dmgged him downward to the bottom, 
Buried in tho sand his body. 
Unktahee, the god of water, 

He the god of the Dacotahs, 
Drowned him in the deep abysses 
Of the lake of Gitche Gumee. 

From the headlands Hiawatha 
Sent forth such a wail of anguish, 
Such a fearful lamentation, 

‘That tho bison paused to listen, 

And the wolves howled from the prairies, 
And the thunder in the distance 

Woke and answered “ Baim-wawa !” 

Then his face with black he painted, 

With his robe his head he covered, 
Tn his wigwam sat lamenting, 
Seven long weeks he sat lamenting, 

Uttering still his moan of sorrow : 

“ He is dead, the sweet musician | 
He the sweetest of all singers t 
He has gone from us for ever, 

He bas moved a little nearer 
To the Master of all music, 
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To tho Mastor of all singing! 
© my brother, Chibiabos 1” 
And the melancholy firtreos 
Waved their dark green fana above him, 
Waved their purple cones above him, 
Sighing with him to ‘console him, 
Mingling with his lamentation 
‘Their complaining, their lamenting. 
Came the Spring, and-all the forest 
Looked in vain for Chibiabos ; 
Sighed the rivulet, Sebowishia, 
Sighed the rushes in’ the meailow, 


the troo-topa sang the blue-tLird, 


is doad, the sweet musician!” 
From the wigwam sang tho robin, 
Sang the roljn, the Opeches, 
* Chibiabos! Chibiabos! 
Ho is doad, the sweetest singor!" 
And at night through all the forest 
Went the whippoorwill contplaining, 
Wailing wont the Wawonaissa, 
“ Chibiabos! Chibiabos ! 
He is dead, the sweet musician! 
He the sweetest of all singers 1/7 
Then the medicine-men, the Modas, 
The magicians, the Wabenos, 
And the Jossakeeds, the prophots, 
Came to visit Hiawaths 
Built a Sacred Lodge beside him, 
‘To appease him, to console him, 
Walked in silent, grave procession 
Bearing each a pouch of healing, 
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Skin of beaver, Ipnx, or otter, 
Filled with magic roots and simples, 
Filled with very potent medicines. 

When he heard their steps approaching, 

Hiawatha ceased lamenting, 

Called no more on Chibiabos ; 

Naught he quostioned, naught he answered, 
But his mournful hoad uncovered, 

From his face the mourning colours 
Washed he slowly and in silénes, 

Slowly and in silence followed 

Onward to the Sacred Wigwam, 

‘Thore a magio drink they gave him, 
Made of Nahina-wask, the spearmint, 
And Wabeno-wusk, the yarrow, 

Roots of power, and herbs of healing: 
Beat their rams, and shook their rattles ; 
Chanted singly and in chorus, 
Mystic songs like these, they chanted. 
“I myself, myself! bobold me! 
‘Tis the great Gray Eagle talking; 
Come, yo white crows, come and hear him! 
The lond-speaking thnuder helps me; 
All the unseen spirits holp me ; 
I can hear‘ their voices calling, 
All around the sky T hear thom { 
I can blow you strong; my brother, 
I can hoa! you, Hiawatha!" 

“ Hi-aw-ha!” replied tho chorus, 

“ Way-ha-way tothe mystic chorus. 

“Friends of mine aro all tho serpents, 
Hear me shake my skin of hen-hawk ! 
Mahng, thowwhite loon, Iscan kill him; 

I can shoot your heart and kill it! 
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I can blow you strong, my brother f 
T can heal you, Hiawatha |” 
“ Hi-au-ha!” replied the chorus, 
“ Way-haway !" the mystic chorus. 
“TI myself, myself! the prophet ! 
When I speak the wigwam trembles, 
Shakes the Sacred Lodge with terror, 
Hands unseen begin to shake it! 
When I walk, the sky I tread on 
Bends and makes @ noise beneath mo! 
I can blow you strong, my brother! 
Rise and speak, O Hiawatha |" 
“ Hi-au-ha |" replied the chorus, 
“ Way-ha-way |" the mystic chorus. 
‘Then they shook their medicine-pouches, 
O'er the head of Hiawatha, 
Danced their medicine-dance around him < 
And upstarting wild and haggurd, 
Like a man from dreams awakenod, 
He was healed of all his madness. 
As the clouds are swept from heaven, 
Straightway from his brain departed 
All his moody melancholy ; 
As the ice is swept from rivers, 
Stmightway from his heart departed 
All his sorrow and affliction. & 
‘Then they summoned Chibiabos 
From his grave beneath the waters, 
From the sands of Gitche Gumee 
Summoned Hiawatha’s brother. . 
And so mighty was the magic 
Of that cry and invocation, 
That he heard it as he lay there 
Underneath the Big-SerWatery 
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From the sand he rose and listened, 
Hoard the musig and the singing, 
Came, obedient to the summons, 
To the doorway of the wigwam, 

But to enter they forbade him. 

‘Through « chink a coal they gave him, 
‘Through the door a burning fire-brand ; 
Ruler in the Land of Spirits, 

Ruler o'er the dead, they made him, 
Tolling him a fire to kindlo 

For all those that died thereafter, 
‘Camp-fires for their night encampmenta 
On their solitary journey 

‘To the kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the land of the Hereafter. 

From the village of his childhood, 
From the homes of those who knew him, 
Passing silent through the forest, 

Like a smoke-wreath wafted sideways, 
Slowly vanished Chibiabos ! 

Where he passed, the branches moved not, 
Where he trod, the grasses bent not, 

And the fallen leaves of last year 

Mado no sound beneath his footsteps. 

Four whole days he journeyed onward 
Down the pathway of the dead men ; 
On the dead-man’s strawberry feasted, 
Crossed the melancholy river, 

On the swinging log he crossed it, 
Came unto the Lake of Silver, 

Tn the Stone Canoe was carried 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 

‘To the land of ghosts and shadows. 

On that journey, moving slowly, 
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And his wondrous transmigrations, 
And the ewd of his adventuros. 7 
On tho shores of Gitcho Gameo, 
On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Wator 
Stood the lodge of Paw: Puk-Keewis 
It was be who in his frenzy. 
Whirled these drifting sands together, 
On the dunes of Nagow, Wudjoo, 
When, among thd guests assembled, 
He #o merrily and madly 
Danced at Hiawatha's wedding, 
Danced the Beggar's'Dance to ploase thom 
Now, in search of new adventures, 
From his lodge went Pau-Puk-Keowis, 
Camo with speed into tho village, 
Found the young men all assembled 
Tn tho lodge of old Ingoo, 
Listening to his monstrous stories, 
‘To his wonderful adventures. 
Ho was telling thom the story 
Of Ojeeg, the Summer-Maker, 
How ho made a bolo in heaven, 
How he climbod up into heaven, 
And let out the Summer-weather, 
‘Tho perpetual, pleasant Summer ; 
How tho Otter first exsayed it; 
How the Beaver, Lynx, and Badgor, 
‘Tried in turn the great achievement, 
From the summit of the mountain 
Smote their fists ngainst tho heavens, 
Smote against the aky gheir foreheads, 
Oracked tho sky, but could not break it, 
How the Wolverine, uprising, 
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Made him ready for the encounter, 
Rent his knees down, like ‘a squirrel, 
Drew his arms back, like. cricket. 

“ Once he leaped,” said old. 
“ Once he leaped, and lo! above him 
Bent the sky, a8 ice in rivers 
When the waters rise beneath it; 
Twice he leaped, and Io! above him 
Cracked the sky, as ice in rivers 
When the freshet is at highest ! 
‘Thrice he leaped, and lo! abeve him 
Broke the shattered sky asunder, 
And he disappeared within it, 

‘And Ojeeg, the Fisher Weasel, : 
With a bound went in behind’ him Ls, 
“ Hark you!" shouted P 1 

As he entered at the doorway 

“ | am tired of all this talking, 
‘Tired of old Tagoo's stories, 
‘Tired of Hiawatha’s wisdom, 
Here is something to amuse yor 
‘Botter than this endless talking. 

Then from out his pouch of wolfaking 
Forth he drow, with solomn manner, — 
All the game of Bowl and Counters, 
Pugasaing, with thirteen pieces. 
White on one side were they Peintabis 
And vermilion on the other; 

Two Kenabeeks or great serpents, 
Two Ininewng or wedge-men, 

One great war-club, Pugamaugun, 
And ono slondgg fish, the Keego, 
Four round pisces, Ozawabecks, 

And three Sheshebwug or ducklings. 
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All were made of bono and painted, 

All except the Ozawabeeks ; 

Theso were brass, on-oue side burnished, 
And wore black upon the other. 

Tn a wooden bonl he placed them, 
Shook and jostled thom together, 
Threw them on the ground before him, 
‘Thus exclaiming and explaining: 

“ Red side up are all the pieces, 

And one great Kenabeck standing 
On the bright side of a brass piece, 
On a burnished Ozawubeck ; 
Thirteen tens and eight are counted,” 

‘Then again he shook the pieces, 
Shook and jostled them together, 
‘Threw them on the ground before him, 
Still exclaiming and explaining: 

“ White are both the great Kenabeeks, 
White the Ininewug, the wedge-men, 
Red are all the other pieces ; 

Tive tens and an eight.are counted." 

‘Thus he taught the game of hazard, 
"Thus displayed it and explained it, 
Running through its various chances, 
Various changes, various meanings : 
‘Twonty curious eyes stared at him 
Full of eagerness stared at him. 

“Many games,” said old Iagoo, 

“ Many games of skill and hazard 

Hare I seen in different nations, 

Have I played in different countries, 

He who plays with old Tagoo 

Mast have very nimble fingers; 

‘Though you think yourself so skilful, 
uu 
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I can beat you, Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

I can oven give you lessons 

In your game of Bow! and Counters!" 
So they sat and played together, 

All the old men and the young men, 

Played for dresses, weapons, wampum, 

Played till midnight, played til! morning, 

Played until the Yenadizze, 

‘Till the cuuning Pau-Pak Keewis, 

Of their treasures had dospoiled thom, 

Of the best of all their dresses, 

Shirts of deer-skin, robes of ermine, 

Belts of wampum, crests of feathors, 

Warlike weapons, pipes and pouches 

Twenty eyes glared wildly at him, 

Like the oyes of ‘wolves glared at lifm. 
Said the lucky Pau-Puk-Keewis: 

“In my wigwam T am lovely, 

Tn my wanderings and adventares 

I have noed ofa companion, 

Fain would have a Meshinsuwa, 

An attondant and pipe-bearer, 

I will venture all these witinings, 

All theso garments heaped about me, 

All this wampum, all these feathers, 

On a single throw will venture 

All against the young ‘man yonder!” 

‘T was a youth of cixtecn summers, 

"T was a nephew of Iagoo; 

Face-in-a-Mist, tho people called ‘him, 
As the fire burns in « pipe-head 

Dusky red beneath the ashes, 

So beneath his shaggy eyebrows 

Glowed tho eyes of old Iago. 
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“Ugh!” he answered very fiercely; 
“ Ugh!" they answored all and each one. 

Seized the wooden bowl the old man, 
Closely in his bony fingers 
Clutehed the fatal bowl, Onagon; 
Shook it fiercely and with fury, 

Made tho pieces ring together 
As he threw them down before him. 

Rod wero both the great Kenabeoks, 
Red the Ininewug, the wedge-men, 
Red the Sheshebwug, the ducklings, 
Black the four brass Ozawaboeks, 
White alono the fish, the Keego; 

‘Only five the pieces counted! 

Then the smiling Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Shook the bowl and threw the pieces; 
Lightly in the air he tossed them, 
And they fell wbout him seattered; 
Dark and bright the Ozawabeeks, 

Red and white the other pieces, 

And upright among tho others 

One Ininewug was standing, 

Even as crafty Pau-Puk-Keewis 

Stood alone among the players, 

Saying, “Five tens! nine the game is!" 

Twenty eyed glared at him fiercely, 
Like the eyes of wolves glared at him, 
As he tarned and left the wigwam, 
Followed by his’ Meshinauwa, 

By the nephew of Iagoo, 

By the tall and graceful sttipling, 
Bearing in his arms tho winnings; 
Shirts of deerskin, robes of ermine, 
Delts of wampaws, pipes and weapons 
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“ Carry thom," snid Pua-Puk-Keewisy 
Pointing with his fan of feathers, ° 
“To my wigwam far to eastward, 
On the dunes of Nagow Wuiljoo!™ 
Hot and red with smoke and gambling 
Were the eyes of Pau-Puk-Keowis 
As he came forth to the freshness 
Of the pleasant summer morning, 
All the birds were singing gayly, 
All the streamlets flowing swiftly, t 
And the heart of Pau-Puk-Keowis 
Sang with pleasure as the birds sing, 
Beat with triumph like the streamlets, 
As he wandered through the village, 
In the early gray of morning, 
With his fan of turkey-feathers, 
With his plumes and tufts of swan's down, 
‘Till he reached the farthest wigwam, 
Reached the lodge of Hiawatha. 
Silent was it and deserted; 
No one met him at tho doorway, 
No one came to bid him welcome; 
But the binds were singing round it, 
In and out and round the doorway, 
Hopping, singing, fluttering, feeding, 
And aloft upon the ridgo-pole 
Kahgahgee, the King of Ravens, 
Sat with fiery eyes, ani, screaming, 
Fiapped his wings at Pau-Puk-Keowis, 
“All are gone! the lodge is empty!” 
Thus it was spake Pau-Puk-Keowis, 
In his heart resolving mischief; 
“ Gone is wary Hiawathes, 
Gone the silly Laughing Water, 
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Gone Nokomis, the old woman, 
And the lodge is left unguarded!" 

By the neck he seized the raven, 
Whirled it round him like « rattle, 
Like a medicine-pouch he shook it, 
Strangled Kahgahgeo, the raven, 
From the ridge-pole of the wigwam 
Laft its lifeless body hanging, 

As an insult to its master, 
Asa unt to Hiawatha. 

With a stealthy step he entered, 
Round the lodge in wild disorder 
Threw the household things about him, 
Pilod together in confusion 
Bowls of wood and earthen kettles, 
Robes of buffalo and beaver, 

Skins of otter, lynx, and ermine, 
As an insult to Nokomis, 
As a taunt to Minnehaha. 

Then departed Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Whistling, singing through tho forest, 
Whistling gayly to the squirrels, 
Who from hollow boughs above bim 
Dropped their acorn-shells upon him, 
Singing gayly 1 the wood-birds, 

Who from out tho leafy darkness 
Answered with a song a3 merry. 

Then he climbed the rocky headlands, 
Looking o'er the Gitcho Gumco, 
Perched himself upon their summit, 
Waiting full of mirth and mischiof 
‘The return of Hiawatha 

Stretched upon his back he lay there; 
Far below hita plashed the waters, 
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Plashed and washed the dreamy waters; 
Far above him swam the heavens, 
Swam the dizzy, dreamy heavens; 
Round him hovered, flattered, rustled, 
Hiawatha’s mountain ehickens, 
Flock-wise swept and wheeled about him, 
Almost brushed him with their pinions. 
And he killed them es he lay there, 
Slaughtered them by tens and twenties, 
‘Threw their bodies down the headland, 
‘Threw them on the beach below him, 
‘Till at length Kayosbk, tho sex-gull, 


Perched upon a crag dbove them, 
Shoutod: “ It is Pau-Puk-Koowist 
He is slaying us by hundreds! 
Send a message to our brother, 
‘Tidings send to Hiawatha!" 


XVI. 
THE HUNTING OF PAU-PUK-KEBWIS. 


Fount of wrath was Hiawatha 
When he came into the village, 
Found the people in confusion, 
Heard of all the misdomeanours, 
All the malice and the mischief, 
Of the conning Pau-Puk-Keowse. 

Hard his breath came through bis nostrils, 
Through his tecth he buzzed and muttered 
Words of anger and resentment, 

Bot ani fuming, Wee n hw 
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“T will slay this Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Slay this mischief‘maker!" said he. 

“ Not so Jong and wide the world is, 

Not 60 rude and rough the way is, 

That my wrath shall not/attain him, 

‘That my vengeance shall uot reach him!" 

‘Then injéwift purmit departed 
Hiawatha and the hunters 
On the trail of Pau-Pak-Keewis, 
Through the forest, where be passed it, 
To the headlands’ where he rested; 
But they found not Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Only in the trampled grasses, 

In the whortleberry bushes, 
Found the couch where he had rested, 
Found the impress of his body. 

From the lowlands far bencath them, 
From the Muskoday, the meadow, 
Pau-Puk-Keewis, turning backward, 
Made m gesture of defiance, 

Made a gesture of derision; 

And aloud cried Hiawatha, 

From the sammit of the mountain: 

* Not so long and wide the world is, 
Not so rudeand rough the way is, 
But my wrath shall overtake you, 
And my vengeance shall attain you!" 

Over rock and over river, 
Thorough lush, and brake, and forest, 
Ran the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis; 
Like ad antelope he bounded; 

‘Till bo came unto a stréamlet 
In the midile of the forest, 
To a streamiot still and tranquil, 
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‘That had overflowod its margin, 

‘To a dam rande by the beavers, 

To a pond of quiet water, 

Where knee-deep the trees were standing, 
Where the water-ilies floated, 

Whore the rushes waved and 

On the dam stood Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
‘On the dam of tranks and branches, 
Through whose chinks the water spouted, 
O’er whose summit flowed the stroamlet, 
From the bottom rose @ beaver, 
Lookod with two great eyes of wonder, 
Eyes that seomed to ask a question, 
At tho stranger, Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

On the dam stood Pau-Pak-Keewis, 
O’cr his ankles flowed the streamlet, 
Flowed the bright and silvery water, 
And he spake unto the beaver, 

With a smile he spake in this wise: 

“O my friend Ahmeek, the beaver, 
Cool and pleasant is the water; 

Let me dive into the water, 
Let me rest there in your lodges; 
Change me, too, into a beaver!” 

Cautiously replied the Ueaver, 
With reserve he thus made answore 
“ Lot me first consult the others, 
Let mo ask tho other beavers.” 
Down he sank into the water, 
Heavily sank ho, as a stone sinks, 
Down among the leaves and branches, 
Brown and matted at the bottom. 

On tho dam stood Pau-Pak-Keewis, 
O’er his ahkles flowed the streamlet, 
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Spouted through the chinks below him, 
Dashed upon the stones beneath him, 
Spread serene and calm before him, 
And tho sunshine and the shadows 
Fell in flecks and gleams upon him, 
Fell in little shining-patches, 

‘Through the waving, rastliug branches 

From the bottom rose the beavers, 
Silently above the surface 
Rose one head and thon another, 

Till the pond seemed fall of beavers, 
Full of black and shining faces. 

To the beavers Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Spako entreating, said in this wise: 
“Very pleasunt is your dwelling, 

O my friends! and safe from danger; 
Can you not with all your cunning, 
All your wisdom and contrivance, 
Change me, too, into a beaver?” 

“Yos!" replied Almeek, the Leaver, 
He the King of all the beavers, 

* Let yourself slide down among us, 
Down into the tranquil water." 

Down into the pond among thom 
Silently sank Pau-Puk-Keowis; 

Black became his shirt of deer-skin, 
Black his moccasins and leggings, 
Tn a broad black tail behind him 
Spread his fox-tails and his fringes; 
Ho was changed into a beaver. 

“ Make me large,” said Pau-Puk-Koewis, 
“ Make me large and make me larger, 
Larger than the other beavers.” 

“ Yos," tho beavor chiof responded, 
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“ When oar lodge below you enter, 
In our wigwam we will make you 
‘Ten times larger than the others." 

‘Thus into the clear, brown water 

Silently sank Paa-Pak-Keowis; 

Found the bottom covered over 

With tho trunks of trees and branches; 
Hoards of food against the winter, 
Piles and heaps against the famine, 
Found the lodge with arching doorway, 
Leading into spacious chambers. 

Here they made him large and larger, 
Mado him largest of the beavers, 

Ten times larger than tho others. 
“ You shall be our ruler,” said they; 
“Chief and king of all the beavers.” 

But not long had Paa-Pak-Keewis 
Sat in state among the Deavors, 

When there came a voive of warning 
From the watchman at His station 
Tn the water-flags and lilies, 

ing, * Hore is Hinwatha! 

watha with his hauters!” 

Thon thoy heard a cry above them, 
Heard a shouting and a tramping, 
Heard @ crashing and a rushing, 

And the water round and o'er them 
Sank and sucked away in eddies, 
And they knew their dam was broken. 

On the lodges roof the hunters 
Leaped, and broke it all asunder: 
Streamed the sunshive through the crevice, 
Sprang the beavers through the doorway, 
Hid thomsdlwes in Weeper seahex, 
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Tn the channel of the streamlet; 
But the mighty Pau-Puk-Keowis 
Could not pass beneath the doorway; 
He was puffed with pride and feeding, 
He was swollen like n bladder. 
Through tha roof looked Hiawatha, 
Cried aloud, “0 Pau-Puk-Keewis! 
Vain are all your craft and cunning, 
Vain your manifold disguises! 
Well I know you, Pau-Puk-Keowis!” 
With thoir clubs thoy beat end bruised him, 
Beat to death poor Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Pounded hhim aa maize is pounded, 
Till his skull was crushed to pieces 
Six tall hunters, lithe and limber, 
Bore him homo on poles and branches 
Bore the body of the beaver; 
But the ghost, the Jeebi in him, 
Thought and felt as Pau-Pok-Keowis, 
Still lived on as Pan-Puk-Keowis. 
And it fluttered, strovo, and struggled, 
Waving hither, waving thither, 
As tho curtains of n wigwam 
Struggle with their thongs of deer-skin, 
When the wintry wind is blowing; 
‘Till it drew itself together, 
‘Till it rose up from the body, 
‘Till it took the form aud features 
Of the cunning Pan-Puk-Keewis, 
Vanishing into the forest. 
But tho wary Hiawatha 
Saw the figure ere it- vanished, 
Saw the form of Pau-Pul-Kvewis 
Glide into the poft blue shadow 
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Of the pino-trees ofthe forest, 
‘Toward the squares of white beyond it, 
Toward an opening in the forest, 
Like « wind it rushed and panted, 
Bending all the boughs before it, 
And behind it, as the min comes, 
Came the steps of Hiawatha. 
To a lako with many islands 
Came the breathless Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Where among the water-lilies 
Pishnekuh, the brant, were sailing; 
Through the tufts of rushes floating, 
Steering through the reedy islands. 
Now their broad black beaks they lifted, 
Now they plunged beneuth the water, 
Now they darkened in the shadow, 
Now they brightened in the sunshine. 
« Pishnekuh!” cried Pan-Puk-Keewis, 
“ Pishnekuh! my brothers!" said he, 
“ Chango me to « brant with plumage, 
With a shining neck and feathers, 
Make mo lange, and make'me larger, 
Ten times larger than the others.” 
Straightway to.a brant they changed him, 
With two huge and dasky pinions, 
With a bosom smooth and rounded, 
With a bill like two great paddles, 
Made him larger than the others, 
Ten times larger than the largest, 
Just as, shouting from the forest, 
On the shore stood Hiawatha. 
Up they rose with cry and clamour, 
With a whirr and beat of pinions, 
Rose up from the retiy wanda, 
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He beheld in turn the village 

And in turn the flock nbove him, 

Saw the village coming nearer, 

‘And the flock receding farther, 

Heard the voices growing louder, 

Heard the shouting and the laughters 

Saw no more the flock abore him, 

Only saw tho carth beneath him; 

Dead out of the empty heaven, 

Dead among the shouting people, - 

With a heavy sound and sullen, 

Fell the brant with broken pinions. 
But his sonl, his ghost, his shadow, 

Still survived as Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Took again the form and features 

Of the handsome Yenadizze, 

And again went rushing onward, 

Followed fast by Hiawatha, 

Crying: “ Not so wide the world is, 

Not so long and rough the way is, 

Bat my wrath shall overtake you, 

But my vengeance shall attain you!” 
And so near ho came, 0 near him, 

That his hand was stretched to seize him, 

His right band to seize and hold him, 

When the cunning Pau-Pak-Keewis 

Whirled and spun about in ciroles, 

Fanned the air into a whirlwind, 

Danced the dust and leaves about him, 

And amid the whirling eddies 

Sprang into « hollow ouk-treo, 

Changed himself into a serpent, 

Gliding out through root and rubbish. 
With ‘his right bond Hilasrathae 
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Smote amain the hollow oak-troe, 
Rent it into shreds and splinters, 
Left it lying there in fragments. 
But in vain; for Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Once agnin in human figure, 

Fall in sight ran on before him, 
Sped away in gust and whirlwind, 
On the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
Westward by the Big-Sea-Water, 
Camo unto the rocky headlands, 
To the Pictured Rocks of sandstone, 
Looking over Jake and landscape. 

And the Old Min of the Mountain, 
He the Manito of Mountains, 

Opened wide his rocky doorways, 
Opened wide his deep abysses, 
Giving Pau-Puk-Keewis shelter 
In his caverns dark and dreary, 
Bidding Pau:Puk-Keewis welcome 
To his gloomy lodge of sandstone. 

‘There without stood Hiawatha, 
Found the doorways closed agningt him, 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 
Smote great caverns in the sandstone, 
Cried aloud in tones of thunder, 
“Open! I am Hiawatha!” 

But the Old Man of the Mountain 
Opened not, and made no answer 
From the silent crags of sandstone, 
From the gloomy rock abysses. 

‘Then he raised his hands to heayen, 
Called imploring on the tempest, 
Called Waymassimo, the lightning, 
And tho thunder, Annemeckeo ; 
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And they came with night and darkness, 
Sweeping down the Big-Sea-Water b 
From the distant Thunder Mountains 7 
And the trembling Paa-Puk-Keewis 
Heard the footsteps of the thunder, 

Saw the red eyes of the lightning, 

‘Was afraid, aud crouched and trembled 

‘Thon Waywassimo, the lightning, 
Smote the doorways of the caverns, 
With his war-club smote the doorways, 
Smote the jutting crags of sandstone. 
And the thunder, Annemeekee, 
Shouted down into the caverns, 

Saying, “' Where is Pau-Puk-Keewis 1” 
And the crags fell, and beneath them 
Dead among the rocky ruins 

Lay the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Lay the handsome Yeuadizzo, 

Slain in his own human figure. 

Ended were his wild adventures, 
Ended wero his tricks and gambols, 
Ended all his craft and cunning, 

Ended all his mischief-making, 
All his gambling and hig dancing, 
All his wooing of the maidens: 

Then the noble Hiawatha 
Took his soul, his ghost, his shadow, 
Spake and said; “O Pau-Pok-Keewis! 
Never more in human figure 
Shall you search for now adventures; 
Never more with jest and laughter 
Dance the dust and leaves in whirlsinds, 
Bat above there in the heayens 
‘You shall soar and sail in circles; 
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I will change you ton ongle, 
‘To Keneu, the great warcagle, 
Chief of all the fowls with feathers, 
Chief of Hiawatha’s chickens,” 
And the name of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Lingors still among the people, 
Lingers still among the singers, 
And among tho story-tellors ; 
And in Winter, when the snow-flakes 
Whirl in eddies round the lodges, 
When the wind in gusty tumult 
O'er the emoke-flue pipes and whistles, 
“ There," they cry, comes Pau-Puk-Keewis , 


He is dancing through the villago, 
Ho is gathering in his harvest !" 


XVUL 
‘TUR OATH OF KWASIND. 


Fan and wide among tho nations 
Spread the name and fame of Kwasind } 
No man dared to strive with Kwasind, 
No man could compete with Kwasind. 
But the mischievous Puk-Wadjies, 
‘They the envious Little People, 
They the fairies and the pigmies, 
Plotted and conspired against him, 

“Tf this hateful Kwasind,” said thoy» 
“If this great, outrageous follow 
Goes on thus u little longer, 
‘Tearing everything he touches, 

xx 
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Rending everything to pieces, 

Filling all tho world with wonder, 
What becomes of the Pak-Wadjies ? 
‘Who will caro for tho Pak-Widjtes ? 
He will tread us down like mushrooms, 
Drive us all into the water, 

Give our bodies to be eaten 

By the wickod Nec-banaw-baigs, 

By the Spirits of the water!” 

So the angry Little People 
All conspired against the Strong Mar, 
All conspired to murder Kwasind, 

‘Yes, to rid the world of Kwasind, 
‘The audacious, overbearing, 
Heartless, haughty, dangerous Kwasind! 

Now this wondrous strength of Kwasind 
In his crown alone was seated ; 

In his crown too was his weakness; 
‘There alone could he be wounded, 
Nowhere elso could weapon picree him, 
Nowhere else could weapon harm him. 

Even there the only weapon 
‘That could wound him, that could slay him, 
Was the seed-cone of the pine-tree, 

‘Was the blue cone of the firtree, 
This was Kwasind’s fatal secret, 
Known to no man among mortals; 
But the cunning Little People, 
The Puk-Wudjies, knew the secret, 
Knew the only way to kill him. 

So they guthered cons together, 
Gathored seed-cones of the pine-tree, 
Gathered blue cones of the fir-tree, 

Tn the woods by Tenuatsenaw, 
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Brought them to the river's margin, 
Heapod thom in great piles together, 
Where the red rocks from the margin 
Tutting overhang the river, 

There they lay in wait for Kwasind, 
The malicious Little People. 

°T was an afternoon in Summer ; 
Very hot and still the sir was, 

Very smooth the gliding river, 
Motionless the sleeping shadons + 
Insects glistened in the sunshine, 
Tusects skated on tho water, 

Filled tho drowsy air with buzzing, 
With a far-resounding warery, 

Down the river came the Strong Man, 
In his birch-canos came Kwasind, 
Floating slowly down the current 
Of the sluggish Taquamenaw, 

Very languid with the weather, 
Vory sleepy with tho silenoc. 

From the overhanging branches, 
From tho tassels of the birch-trees, 
Soft the Spirit of Sleep descended ; 
By his airy hosts surrounded, 

Hia invisible attendants, 

Came the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin ; 
Like the burnished Dush-kwo-ne-sho, 
Like a dragon-fly, he hovered 

O’or the drowsy head of Kwasind. 

‘To his car there came a murmur, 

As of waves upon a seashore, 

As of faroff tumbling waters, 

As of winds among the pine-troes; 
And ho felt upon his forehead. 
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And whenevor through tho forest 

Raged and roared the wintry tempest, 

And the branches, tossed and troubled, 
Creakod and groaned and split asunder, 

“ Kowasind !" cried they; that is Kwasind! 
Ho is gathering in his fire-wood !” 


XIX, 
‘THE o1oste. 


Never stoops the soaring valturo 
On his quarry in the desert, 
On the sick or wounded bison, 
But another vulture, watching 
From his high aerial look-out, 
Sees the downward plunge, and follons ; 
And a third pursues the second, 
Coming from the invisible ether, 
First a speck, and then a vulture, 
‘Till the air is dark with pinions, 
So disasters come not singly; 
But as if thoy watched and waited, 
Scanning one another's motions, 
When the first descends, the others 
Follow, follow, gathering flock-wise 
Round their victim, sick and woudl, 
First a shadow, then a sorrow, 
‘Till the sir is dark with anguish. 
Now o'er all the dreary Northlaud, 
Mighty Peboan, the Winter, 
Breathing on the lakes and rivers, 
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Tnto stone had changed their waters. 
From his hair he shook the snow-flakes, 
Till the plains were strewn with whiteness, 
One uninterrupted level, 

As if, stooping, the Creator 

With his hand had smoothed thom over. 

Through the forest, wide and wailing, 
Roamed the hunter on his snow-shoes ; 
In the village worked the women, 
Pounded maize, or dressed the deer-skin ; 
And the young men played together 
On tho ico the noisy ball-play, 

On the plain the dance of snow-shoes. 

One dark evening, after sundown, 

In her wigwam Laughing Water 
Sat with old Nokomis waiting 

For the steps of Hiawatha 
Homeward from the hant returning. 

On their faces gleamed the fire-light, 
Painting them with streaks of crimson, 
In the eyes of old Nokomis: 

Glimmered like the watery moonlight, 

In the eyes of Langhing Water 

Glistened like the sun in water; 

And behind them crouched their shadows 

In tho corners of the wigwam, 

And the smoke in wreaths above them 
Climbed and crowded through the snioke-flue 

Then the curtain of the doorway 

From without was slowly lifted; 

Brighter glowed the fire a moment, 

And a moment ewerved the smoke-wreath, 
As two women entered softly, 

Passed the doorway wiinvivel, 
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Without word of salutation, 
Without sign of recognition, 

Sat down in the farthest corner, 
Crouching low among the shadows, 

From their aspect and their garments 
Strangers seemed they in the villago; 
Very pale and haggard were they, 

As they sat there sad and silent, 
Trembling, cowering with the shadows. 

Was it the wind above the smoke-fluo 
Muttering down into the wigwam? 

Was it the owl, the Koko-koho, 
Hooting from the dismal forest ? 
Sure a voice said in the silence: 

“ These are corpses clad in garments, 
These are ghosts that come to haunt you, 
From the kingdom of Ponemah, 
From the land of the Hereafter!" 
Homeward now came Hiawatha 
From his hunting in the forest, 

With the snow upon his tresses, 

And the rod deer on his shoulders. 
At the feet of Laughing Water 

Down he throw his lifeless burden ; 
Nobler, handsomer she thought him, 
‘Than when first he came to woo her, 
First threw down the deer bofore her, 
Asa token of his wishes, 

As a promise of the future. 

‘Then he turned and saw the strangers, 
Cowering, crouching with the shadows ; 
Said within himself, * Who are thoy ? 
What strange guests has Minnehaha?” 
But he questioned not the strangers, 
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Only spake to Lid them weleome 
To his lodgo, his food, bis fireside. 
When the evening meal was ready, 
And the deer hail been divided, 
Both the pallid guests, the strangers, 
Springing from among the shadows, 
Seized upon the choicest portions, 
Seized the white fat of the roebuck, 
Set apart for Laughing Water, 
For the wife of Hiawatha; 
Without asking, without thanking, 
Eagerly devoured the morsels, 
Flitted back among the shadows 
Tn the corner of the wigwam. 
Not a word spake Hiawatha, 
Not a motion made Nokomis, 
Not a gesture Laughing Water; 
Not a change came o'er théir features ; 
Only Minnehaha softly 
Whispered, saying, “ They are famished, 
Let them do what bost delights them ; 
Let them eat, for they are famished.”" 
Many a daylight dawned and darkened, 
Many a night shook off the daylight 
As the pine shakes off the snow-fiakes 
From the midnight of its branches ; 
Day by day the guests unmoving 
Sat there silent in the wigwam ; 
But by night, in storm or starlight, 
Forth they went into the forest, 
Bringing firewood to the wigwam, 
Bringing pine-cones for the burning, 
Always sad and always silent, 
And whenever Hiawota 
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Came from fishing or from hanting, 
When the orening meal was ready, 
And the food had been divided, 
Gliding from their darksome corner, 
Come the pallid guests, the strangers, 
Seized upon the choicest portions 

Set aside for Laughing Water, 

And without rebuke or question 
Flitted back among the shadows, 

Nover once had Hiawatha 
By a word or look reproved them ; 
Never onco had old Nokomis 
Made a gesture of impatience: 
Never once had Laughing Water 
Shown resentment at the outrage. 
All had they endured in silence, 
‘That tho rights of guest and stranger, 
That the virtue of free-giving, 
By a look might not be lesiened, 
By a word might not be broken. 

Once at midnight Hiawatha, 
Ever wakeful, ever watchful, 
In the wigv'am, dimly lighted 
By tho brands that still were burning. 
By the glimmering, flickering fire-light, 
Heard a sighing, oft repeated, 
Heard a sobbing, as of sorrow. 

From his couch rose Hiawatha, 
From his shaggy hides of bison, 
Pushed aside the deer-skin curtain, 
Saw the pallid guests, the shadows, 
Sitting upright on their couches, 
Weeping in the silent midnight. 

And he said: “O guests! why is it 
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For the spirits faint beneath thom. 
Only give them food to carry, 
Only give them fire to light thom. 

“ Four days is the spirit’s journey 
To the land of ghosts and shadows, 
Four its Jonely night encampments ; 
Four times must their fires bo lighted 
‘Therefore, when the dead are buried, 
Let a fire, ns night approaches, 
Four times on the grave be kindled, 
‘That the soul upon its journey 
May not lack tho cheerful fire-light, 
May not grope about in darkness, 

“ Farewell, noblo Hiawatha! 

We have put you to the trial, 

‘To the proof have put your patience, 
By the insult of our presenoo, 

By the outrage of our actions. 

We have found you great and noble. 
Fail not in the greater trial, 

Faint not in the harder struggle." 

When they ceased, a sudden darkness 
Fell and filled the silent wigwam 
Hiawatha heard a rustle 
As of garments trailing by him, 
Heard the curtain of the doorway 
Lifted by a hand lie saw not, 

Felt the cold breath of the night air, 
For a moment saw tho starlight ; 
But he saw the ghosts no longer, 
Saw no more tho wandering spirits 
From tho kingdom of Ponemab, 
From tho land of tho Herenfter 
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And the hungry stars in heaven 
Like the eyes of wolves glared at them t 

Tnto Hinwatha’s wigwant 
Came two other guests, as silent 
As the ghosts were, and ax gloomy, 
Waited not to be invited, 

Did not parley at the doorway, 

Sat there without word of welcome 
In the seat of Laughing Water ; 
Looked with haggard eyes and hollow 
At the face of Laughing Water. 

And the foremost said: “ Behold me! 
Tam Famine, Bukadawin |” 

And the other said: “ Behold me! 
Tam Fever, Akkosewin |" 

And the lovely Minnehaha 
Shuddered as they looked upon her, 
Shuddered at the words they uttered, 
Lay down on her bed in silence, 

Hid her face, but made no answer; 
Lay there trembling, freezing, burning 
At the looks they cast upon ber, 

At the fearful words they uttered. 

Forth into the empty forest 
Tushed the maddened Hiawatha, 

In his heart was deadly sorrow, 
In his face a stony firmness ; 

On his brow the sweat of anguish 
Started, but it froze and fell not. 

Wrapped in fars and armed for huuting, 
With his mighty bow of ash-tree, 

With his quiver full of arrows, 
With his mittens, Minjekahwan, 
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“Hark!” she said; “I hear a rushing, 

Hear a roaring and a rushing, 

Hear the Falls of Minnehaha 

Calling to me from a distance!” 

“No, my child {" said old Nokomis, 

“ ‘Tis the night-wind in the pine-trees {" 

“ Look!" she said; “I see my father 
Standing lonely at his doorway, 
Beckoning to me from his wigwam 
In the land of the Dacotahs |" 

“No, my child!” said old Nokomis, 
“Tis tho smoke that waves and beckons!” 

“ Ah!" she said, “ theeyes of Panguk 
Glare upon mo in the darkness, 

I can foel his icy fingers 
Olasping mine amid tho darkness ! 
Hiawatha! Hiawatha!” 

And the desolate Hiawatha, 
Far away amid the forest, 

‘Miles away among tho mountains, 
Heard that sudden cry of anguish, 
Heard the voice of Minnehaha 
Calling to him in the darkness, 

“ Hiawatha! Hiawatha!” 

Over snow-fields waste and pathless, 

Under snow-encumbered branches, 
Homeward hurried Hiawatha, 
Empty-handed, heary-hearted, 
Heard Nokomis moaning, wailing: 
“ Wahonomin! Wahonomin! 
Would that I had perished for you, 
Would that I wero dead as you are! 
‘Wahonomin ! Wahonomin}” 

And he rushed into the wigwam, 
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Lighting up tho gloomy hemlocks 

From his sleepless bed uprising, 

From the bed of Minnehaha, 

Stood and watched it at the doorway, 

‘That it might not be extinguished, 

Might not leave her in the darkness. 
“ Farewell!" said he, “ Minnebaha ! 

Farowoll, O my Laughing Water! 

All my heart is buried with you, 

All my thoughts go onward with you! 

Come not back again to labour, 

Come not back agnin to suffer, 

Where the Famine and the Fever 

Wear the heart and waste the body. 

Soon my task-will be completed, 

Soon your footsteps I shall follow 

‘To tho Islands of tho Blossed, 

‘To the Kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the Land of the Hereafter!" 


XXI 
THE WHITE MAX'S FOOT. 


Iw his lodge beside a river, 

Close beside a frozen river, 

Sat an old man, aad and lonely 

White his hair was aa a snow-drift ; 

Dull and low his firo was burning, 

And the old man shook and trembled, 

Folded in his Waubewyon, 

Tn his tattered white-skin-wrapper, 
1 
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Hearing nothing but the tempost 
As it roared along the forest, 
Scoing nothing but the snow-storm, 
As it whirled and hissed and drifted, 
All tho coals were white, with ashes, 
And the fire was slowly dying, 
As a young may, walking lightly, 
At the open doorway entered, 
Red with blood of youth his cheeks were, 
Soft his eyes, as stars in Springtime, 
Bound his forchead was with grasses, 
Bound and plumed with scented grasses ; 
On his lips a smilo of boanty, ° 
Filling all the lodge with sunshine, 
In his hand a bunch of blossoms. 
Filling all the lodge with sweetness. 
“Ah, my son!” exchaimed the old man, 
“ Happy are my eyes to see you, 
Sit hero on the mat. beside mo, 
Sit here by the dying embers, 
Let us pass the night togother. 
‘Tell me of your strange adventures, 
Of the lands whore you have travelled ; 
I will tell you of my prowess, 
Of my many. deeds of wondor,” 
From his pouch he drew his peace-pipe, 
Very old and strangely fashioned ; 
Made of red stone was the pipe liead, 
And tho stem reed with feathers ; 
Filled the pipe with bark of, willow, 
Placed 9 burning coal upon it, 
Gave it to his guest, the strangor, 
And began to speak in this wise: 
“ Whow L blowimy breath about me, 
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When 1 breathe upon tho laniseape, 

Motionless aro all the rivors, 

Hard as stone becomes the water!” 
And the young man answered, smiling: 

“ When L blow! my breath about ma, 

When T breathe upon the landscape, 

Flowers spring up o'er all. tho meadows, 

Singing, onward rush the rivers!” 
“When I shake my hoary tresses,” 

Said the old man darkly frowning, 

” All the land with snow is covered ; 

All the leaves from all the branches 

Fall and fado and die and wither, 

For I breathe, and lo! thoy are not. 

From the waters and the marshes 

Rise the wild goose and the heron, 

Fiy away to distant regions, 

For D'speak, and lo! they are not, 

And where'er my footsteps wander, 

All tho wild beasts of the forest 

Hide themselves in holes and caverns, 

And tho carth becomes as flintstone!” 
“When I shike my Sowing ringlots,” 

Said the young man, softly laughing, 

“ Showers of rain fall warm and welcome, 

Plants lift up their heads rejoicing, 

Back unto their lakes and marshes 

Come the wild goose and the heron, 

Homeward shoots the arrowy swallow, 

Sing the blue-bird and the robin, 

And where'er my footsteps wander, 

All the meadows wave with blossoms, 

All the woodlands ring with music, 

All the trees are dari with foliage |" 
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While they spake, tho night departed ; 
From tho distant realms of Wabun, 
From his shining lodge of silver, 

Like a warrior robed and painted, 
Came the sun, and said, “ Behold me! 
Gheezis, tho gréat sun, behold me!” 

Then the old man's tongue was speecliless, 
And tho air grew warm and pleasant, 
And upon the wigwam sweetly 
Sang the blue-bird and the robin, 

And the stream began to murmur, 
And a scent of growing grigees 
Through the lodge was gently wafted. 

And Sogwun, the youthful stranger, 
More distinetly in the daylight 
Saw the icy face before him: 

Tt was Peboan, the Winter! 

From his eyes the tears wore flowing, 
As from melting lakes the streamlets, 
Aud his body shrank and dwindled 
As the shouting sun ascended, 

Till into tho air it faded, 

‘Till into the ground it vanished, 

And the young man saw before him, 

On the hearth-stone of the wigwam, 

Where tho fire had smoked and smouldered, 
Saw the earliest flower of Spring-time, 

Saw the Beauty of tho Spring-timo, 

Saw the Miskodeed in blossom. 

Thus it was that in the Northland 
After that unheard-of coldness, 

That intolerable Winter, 
Came the Spring with all its splendour, 
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_ All its birds and all its blossoms, 
All its flowers and leaves and grasses. 
Sailing on the wind to northward, 
Flying in great flocks like arrows, 
Like huge arrows shot through heaven, 
Passed the swan, the Mahnahbezee, 
Speaking almost as a man speaks ; 
And in long lines waving, bending 
Like a bow-string snapped asunder, 
Came the white goose, Waw-be-wawa ; 
And in pairs, or singly flying, 
Mahng the loon, with clangorous pinions, 
The biuo heron, the Shuh-shab-gah, 
And the grouse, the Mushkodasa. 
In the thickets and the meadows 
Piped the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 
On the summit of the lodges 
Sang the robin, the Opechce, 
In the covert of the pine-trees 
Cooed the Omeme, the pigeon, 
And the sorrowing Hiawatha, 
Speechless in his infinite sorrow, 
Heard their voices calling to him, 
Went forth from his gloomy doorway, 
Stood and gazed into the heaven, 
Gazed upon the earth and waters. 
From his wanderings far to eastward, 
From the regions of the morning, 
From the shining land of Wabun, 
Homeward now returned Iagoo, 
‘The great traveller, the great boaster, 
Full of new and strange adventures, 
Marvels many and many wonders, 
And the people of the village 
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Like the mvons on the tree-tops, 
Like the.crows upon the hemlock. 
“ Kaw!" they said, * what lies you tefl ust 
Do not think that we bélieve them !"" 
Only Hiawatha laughed not, 
Bat he gravely spake and answered 
To their jeoring and their jesting = 
“ True is all Tagoo tells us ; 
T have seen it in.a vision, 
Seon the great canoe with pinions, 
Seen the people with white faces, 
Scen the coming of this bearded 
People of the wooden vessel 
From the regions of the morning, 
From the shining land of Wabun. 
“ Gitche Manito, the Mighty, 
Tho Great Spirit, the Creator, 
Sends them hither on his errand, 
Sends them to us-with his message. 
Wheresoo'er they move, before them 
‘Swarms the stinging fly, the Ahmo, 
Swarms the bee, the honey-maker ; 
Wheresoe’er they tread, beneath them 
Springs a flower unknown among us, 
Springs the White-man’s Foot in blossom 
“Let us welcome, then, the strangers, 
Hail them as our friends and brothers, 
And the heart's right hand of friendship 
Give thom when they come to'see ms 
Gitche Manito, the Mighty, 
Said this to mo in my vision. 
“T beheld, too, in that vision 
All the secrets of the future, 
Of the distant days that shall bo, 








I beheld the westward marches 
Of the unknown, crowded nations. 
All the land was full of people, 
Speaking many tongues, yot feeling 
But one heart-best in their bosoms. 
In the woodlands rang their axes, 
Smoked their towns in all the valleys, 
Over all the lakes and rivers 
Rushed their great canoes of thunder. 
“ Then a darker, drearier vision 
Passed before mo, vague and cloud-like; 
I beheld our nations scattered, 
All forgetful of my counsels, 
Weakened, warring with each other; 
Saw the remnants of our 
Swooping westward, wild and woeful, 
Like the cloud-rack of a tempest, 
Like the withered leaves of autumn!” 
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Br the shore of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
At the doorway. of his wigwam, 
Tn the pleasant Summer morning, 
Hiawatha stood and waited. 
All the air was full of freshness, 
All the earth was bright and joyous, 
And before him, through the sunshine, 
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Westward toward the neighbouring forest 
Passed in golden swarms the Ahmo, 
Passed the bees, the honey-makers, 
Burning, singing in the sunshine. 
Bright above him shone the heayens, 
Level spread the lake before him; 
From its bosom leaped the sturgeon, 
Sparkling, fashing in tho sunshine; 
On its margin the great forest 
Stood reflected in the water, 
Every tree-top had its shadow, 
Motionless beneath the water. 
From the brow of Hinwatha 
Gone was every trace of sorrow, 
As the fog from off tho water, 
As the mist from off the meadow. 
With a smile of joy and triumph, 
With « look of exultation, 
As of one who in a vision 
Sces what is to be, but is not, 
Stood and waited Hiawatha 
Toward the sun his hands were lifted, 
Both the palms spread out against it, 
And between the parted fingers 
Fell the sunshine on his features, 
Plecked with light his naked shoulders, 
As it falls and flecks an oak-treo 
‘Through the rifted leaves and branches. 
O'er the water floating, flying, 
Something in the hazy distance, 
Something in the miats of morning, 
Loomed and lifted from the water, 
Now seemed floating, now scemed flyimen 
Coming nearer, nearvr, nearer, 
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‘Told his message to the people ~ 
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All our doors stand open for rou; 
You shall enter all our tigwarns, 
For the beart's right band we give you 
* Never bloomed the earth so gayly, 
Nover shone the sun so brightly, 
As to-day they shine and blossom 
When you come so far to.sce us! 
Never was our lake so tranquil, 
Nor 80 freo from rocks and sazid-bars; 
For your birch-canoe in passing 
Has removed both rock and sand-bar! 
“ Never before had our tobacco 
Such a sweet and pleasant flavour, 
Nover the broad Jeaves of our cormficlds 
Were s0 beautifal to look on, 
As they seem to us this morning, 
When you come so far to see ust 
And the Black-Robe chicf made answer, 
Stammered in his speech a little, 
Speaking words yet unfamiliar: 
“ Peace be with you, Hiawatha, 
Peace be with you and your people, 
Peace of prayer, and peace of pardon, 
Peace of Christ, and joy of Mavy!” 
Then the generous Hiawatlia 
Lod the strangers to his wigwam, 
Seated them on skins of bison, 
Seated them on ekins of ermine. 
And the careful, old Nokomis 
Brought them food in bowls of bass-wood, 
Water brought in bircben dippers, 
And the calumet, the peace-pipe, 
Filled and lightod for their smoking. 
All the old men of tho village, 
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All the warriors of the nation, 
All the Jossakeeds, the prophets, 
‘The magicians, the Wabenos, 
And the modicine-men, the Medas, 
Came to bid the atrangers welcome; 
“Tt is well," they said, **O brothers, 
‘That you come so far to see us)” 

In a circle round the doorway, 
With their pipes thoy sat in silence, 
Waiting to behold thestrangers, 
Waiting to receive their message; 
‘Till tho Black-Robe chief, the Pale-face, 
From tho wigwam came to greet them, 
Stammering in his speech a little, 
Speaking words yot unfamiliar; 
“ Tt is well,” they said, 0 brother, 
‘That you come so far to sto tis!” 

‘Then tho Black-Robe chief, the prophet, 
Told his messuge to the people, 
Told the purport of his mission, 
‘Told them of the Vingin Mary, 
And her blessed Son, the Saviour, 
How in distant lands and ages 
He had lived on earth as wo do; 
How he fasted, prayed, and Iaboured; 
How the Jews, the tribe accursed, 
Mocked him, scounged him, crucified him; 
How he rose from where they laid him, 
Walked again with hia disciples, 
And ascended into heaven. 

And the chicfs made answer, saying: 
“ We have listened to your message, 
We have heard your words of wisdom, 
Wo will think on what you wilus, 
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It is well for us, O brothers, 

‘That you come so far to see us!" 
‘Then they rose up and departed 

Each one homeward to his wigwam, 

‘To the young men and the women 

Told the story of the strangers 

Whom the Master of Life had sent them 

From tho shining land of Wabun. 

Heavy with the heat and silence 

Grow tho afternoon of Summer; 

With a drowsy sounfthe forest 

Whispered round the sultry wigwam, 

With a sound of sleep the water 

Rippled on the beach below it; 

From the corn-fields shrill and ceaseless 

Sang the grasshopper, Pah-puk-keena; 

And tho guests of Hiawatha, 

Weary with the heat of Summer, 

Slambered in the sultry wigwam. 

Slowly o'er tho simmering landscape 

Fell the evening's dusk and coolness, 

And the long and level sunbeams 

Shot their spears into the forest, 

Breaking through its shiolds of shadow, 

Rushed into each secret ambush, 

Searched each thicket, dingle, hollow; 

Still the guests of Hiawatha 

Slumbered in tho silent wigwam- 
From his place rose Hiawatha, 

Bade farewell to old Nokomis, 

‘Spake in whispers, spako in this wiso, 

Did not wake the guests that slumbered: 
“ Lam going, O Nokomis, 

On a long and distant journey, 
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Left upon the level water 
Ono long track and trail of splendour, 
Down whose stream, as down a river, 
Westward, westward Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset, 
Sailed into the purple vapours, 
Sailed into the dusk of ereningy 
And the people from the margin 
Watched him floating, rising, einking, 
‘Vill the birch-canoo seemed lifted 
High into that sea of splendour, 
‘Till it sank foto tho vapours 
Like the new moon slowly, slowly 
Sinking in the purplo distance. 
And they said, ** Farewell for ever!" 
Said, * Farewell, © Hiawatha!” 
And the forests, dark and lonely, 
Moved through all their dopths of darknoss, 
Sighed, “ Farewell, O Hiawatha!” 
And tho waves upon the margin 
Rising, rippling on the pobbles, 
Sobbed, ‘* Pare: O Hiawatha!" 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuls-gah, 
From her haunts, among the fen-lands, 
Scroamod, “ Farewell, O Hiawatha!” 
‘Thus departed Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha tho Beloved, 
In the glory of the sunset, 
Tn the purplo mists of evening, 
To the regiona of the home-wind, 
Of the Northwost wind Keowaydin, 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the kingdom of Ponemah, 
‘To the land of the Hereafter! 
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‘Minjekah'wen, 
mittens. 
Minnehwha, Laughing Wa. 
lit water, on a streams 
ramaing into the Mississippi, 
Beticeen. Fort ‘ueing and 
the Falla of St. Anthony. 
Minnehe’lia, Laughing as 
fers wife of Hiawatha, 
Minno-wa'wa, a, pleasant 


Hiawatha's 


wound, as of the wind in 
the trees. 

Mish’o.Molkwa, the . Great 
Bear. 

Mish’e.Nab’ma, the Great 

Miskodved’, the Spring Beau. 


ty, the Claytonia Virginica, 
Monda‘min, Zndian corn, 
Moon of Bright Nights, 
April. 
Moon of Exaves, May. 
Moon of Strawberries, June. 
Moon of the Falling Leaves, 
September, 
Moon of Snow-shoes, No- 


rr. 
jekec'wis, the  West- 

Wind; Father of Hia- 
watha. 

Mudway-nush’ka, sound of 
waves on a shore, 

Mushkoda’sa, the grouse, 

Nah‘ma, the sturgeon. 

Noh‘ma-wusk, spewrmint. 

Nw'gow Wndj’oo, the Sand 
Dunes of Lake Superior, 

Nee-ba.naw'-bnigs, —waler- 
spirits, 

ate 0’sha, sweetheart, 

Nopah'win, weep. 

Noko'mis, "a grandmother ; 
mother of Wenonah, 

No’sa, my father. 

Nush'ka, loot! ook! 

Odah'min, the strawberry. 





‘Ome'me, the plycon, 

Onngen, 6 bots 

Onaway’, awake. 

Opechec’, the redin. 

Osae’o, Son of the Evening 
Star. 

Owals’sa, the Hwe-bird, 

Owcance’, wife af Oreo, 

Onnwa'beck, a round piece of 
brass or copper in the Game 


of the Bi 
Pali-puk-kee'na, the grass- 
hopper. 
Pau’guk, death, 
Pau-Puk-Kee'wis, the amd 
some Yenadlzze, the Storm 
Fool, 
Pe'boan, Winter, 
Pem'iont, meat of the deer or 
tuffato dried and pounded. 
Pezhekee’, the bison. 
Pishnekuh’, the brant. 
Ponemah', hereafter. 
Pugyawau'gun, @ warclab. 
Puk-Wadj'ies, Puk-Wndg- 


Sab.gah-jo 

Sah’wa, the perch. 

Segwun', Spring. 

Shwda, the pelican. 

Shahbo'min, the gooseberry. 

Shah-shah, long ago. 

Shaugoda'ya, a coward. 

Shawgashee’, the craw-fish, 

Shewonda’see, the South 
Wind. 

Shaw-shaw, the swallow. 
Shesh’ebwug, ducks; pieces 
in the Game of the Bowl. 
Shin’gebis, the diver, or 

greebe. 
Stiowain' nemo’shin, pity me. 
Shuh-shuh'.gah, the blue 
heron, 
Soun.ge-ta’ba, sdromp-hearted, 
Subbela'eho, the apider. 
Sngge’sta, the mosquito. 
“2% 
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L 
MILES STANDISH. 


Ix the Old Colony days, in Plymouth the land of the Pilgrims, 
To and fro in a room of his aimple and primitive dwelling, 
Clad in doublet and hose, and boots of Cordovan leather, 
Strode, with a toartial afr, Miles Standish the Puritan Captain. 
Buried in thought he seemod, with his hands behind hits, and 


pausing 
Ever and anon to behold his glittering weapons of warfare, 
Hanging in shining array along the walls of the clamber-— 
Catlass und corslet of atecl, nnd his trusty sword of Damascus, 
Curved at the point and inscribed with its mystical Arabie sen- 
‘tenoe, 
While underneath, in « corner, were fowling-piece, musket, and 
mateblock. 
Short of statare ho was, but strongly built and athletic, 
Broad in the shoulders, deep-chested, with muscles and sisiows of 
iron; 
Brown as nut was his face, bat his russet beard was already 
Flaked with patches of snow, as hedges sometimes in November 
Near him was seated John Alden, his friend and household oom- 


Panion, 
‘Writing with dilizent speed at a tablo of pino by the window; 
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Fair-haired, nxure-cyed, with delicate Saxon complexion, 

Having the dew of his youth, and the beauty thereof, as the cap- 
tives 

‘Whorn Saint Gregory saw, and exclaimed, “Not Angles but 
Angels.” 

‘Youngeat of all was he of tha men who came in the May-Blower. 


‘Suddenly breaking the silenoe, the diligent scribe interrupting, 
Spake, in the pride of his heart, pp the Captain of 
Plymouth. 
“ Look at these arms,” he oxi "ho seal wean Hg 
here 
Burnished and bright abd clean, as if for paride or inspoction ! 
Thi ete ever eons 
breastplate, 
Well L'remombor tho day! once aaved my fein 
Here in front you can see the very dint-of the’! 
Fired point-blank at my heart by a Spanish 
Had it not been of shear-steel, the forgotten bones: 
Standish 
Would at this moment be mould, in their grave in: 
morasscs.” _— 
‘Thereupon answered John Alden, but looked not up from fils 
writing: ee 
“Truly the breath of the Lord hath slackened the peed of the 
bullet; 
He in his morcy preserved you, to be our'shield/ aud our weapon!” 
Still the Captain continued, unheeding the words of the stripling: 
“Soe, how bright they are burnished, as if in au arsenal hanging} 
‘That is because I have done it myself, and not left it to others, 
Serve yourself, would you be well eerved, id an exoollent adage; 
So I take care of my arms,as you of your pens and your inkhorn, 
hen, too, there are my soldiers, my great, invincible army, 
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* Huried in thought he seemed, with his hands behind him, and pauxing 
Ever and ance to behold bis glittering weapons of warfare.” 
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‘Twelve men, all equipped, having each his rest and his matchlock, 

Eighteen shillings a month, together with dict and pillage, 

And, like Cesar, I know the name of cach of my soldiers!” 

‘This he said with a smile, that danced in his eyes, as the sun~ 
beams 

Dance on the waves of the sea, and vanish again in s moment. 

Alden laughed as he wrote, and still the Captain continued; 

“Look! you can seo from this window my brazen howitzer 
planted 

High on the roof of the church, a preacher who spenks to the 


purpose, 
Steady, straight-forward, and strong, with irresistible logic, 
Orthodox, flashing conviction right into the hearts of the heathen, 
Now wo are ready, think, for any assault, of the Indians ; 
Let them como, if they like, and the sooner they iry it the 
bettor,— 
Let them come if they like, be it sagamoro, sachem, or pow-wow, 
Aspinet, Samoset, Corbitant, Squanto, or Tokamahamon!” 


Long at the window he stood, and wistfully gazed on the 
landscape, 
Washed with a cold gray mist, the vapoury breath-of the east 
wind, 
Forest and meadow and hill, and the steel-blue rim of the occany 
‘Lying silent and sad, in the afternoon shadows and sunshine. 
Ovor his countenance flitted shadow like those on the Iandseape; 
Gloom intermingled with light ; and his voice was subdued with 
emotion, 
‘Tenderness, pity, regret, aa after a pause he procecded : 
“ Yonder there, on the bill by the sea, lies buried Rose Standish; 
Beautiful rose of love, that bloomed for me by the wayside) 
Sho was the first to dio of all who came in the May Flower! 
Groen, above ber is growing the field of wheatwe have sown there, 
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Better to hide from the Indian scouts the graves of our people, 

Lest they should count them and sec how many already have 
porished |” 

Sadly his face he averted, and strode up and down, and was 
thoughtful. 


Fixed to the opposite wall was a shelf of books, and among 
them 
Prominent three, distinguished alike for bulk and for binding; 
Bariffe's Artillery Guide, and the Commentaries of Caesar, ~ 
Out of the Latin translated by Arthur Goldinge of London, - 
And, us if guarded by these, between them wus standing the 


Bible. 

Musing « moment before thet, Miles Standish paused, as if 
doubtful 

Which of the three be should choose for his eonsolation and 
comfort, 

Whether the wars of the Hebrows, the famous tampaignd of the 
Romans, : s 

Or the Artillery practice, dexigned for belligerent Christians. 

Finally down from its shelf he dragged the ponderous Roman, __ 

Seated himself at the window, and openied the book, and in” 
silence z 

‘Turned o'er the well-worn lenvos, Where thumb-marks thick on 
the margin, 

Like the trample of fect, proclaimed the battle was hottest, 

Nothing was heard in the room bat the hurrying pen of the 
stripling, 

Busily writing epistles important, to go by the May-Flower, 

Ready to sail on the morrow, or next day at Inteat, God willing? _ 

Homeward bound with the tidings of all that terrible winter, 

Letters written by Alden, and full of the name of Priscilla, 

Full of the name and the fare of the Puritan maiden Priscilla f 
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I. 
LOVE AND FRIEXDSHIT, 


Noranva was heard in the room but the hurrying pen of the 
stripling, 

Or un occasional sigh from the labouring heart of the Captain, 

Reading the marvellous words and achievements of Julius Caesar, 

After awhile he exclaimed, as he smote with his hand, palm 
downwards, 

Heavily on the page : “A wonderful man was this Cwsar! 

You are a writer, and Iam a fighter, but here is a fellow 

‘Who could both write and fight, and in both was equally skilful!” 

Straightway answered and spake John Alden, the comely, the 
youthful : 

“Yes, be was equally skilled, as you my, with his pen and his 
weapons. 

Somewhere have I read, but where 1 forget, he could dictate 

‘Seven letters at once, at the same time writing his memoira!” 

“Traly," continued the Captain, not heeding or hearing the 
other, 

“Truly « wonderful man was Caius Julius Cwsar! 

Better be first, he eaid, in a little Iberian village, 

‘Than be second in Rome, and I think he was right when he 
said it 

‘Twice was he martied before he was twenty, and many times 
after 5 

Battles five hundrod he fought, and n thousand cities he eon- 
quered ; 

He, too, foughtin Flanders, as ho himaself has recorded ; 

Finally he was stabbed by his friend, the orator Bratus! 

Now, do you know what he did on a certain cecaston in Flanders, 

When the réar-guard of his army retreated, the front giving way 
too; . 
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And tho immortal Twelfth Legion was crowded so closely together 

‘There was no room for their swords? Why, he selzed a shield 
from a soldier, 

Put himself straight at tho Tocad of his troops, and oormnanded. 
the captains, a 

Calling on each by his name, to order forward tho ensigns; 

‘Then to widen the ranks, and give more room for their weapoeas 

So he won the day; the battle of something-ormother, 

‘That's what J always say; if you wish a thing to be well done, 

You must do it yourself, you must not leave it to others!” 


All was silent again ; tho Captain eontinued fs rending. 


Nothing was heard in the rvom but the hurrying pen of the 
stripling _ 

Writing opistles important to go next day by the May Flower, 

Filled with the namo and the fame of the Puritan maiden 
Priscilla ; 

Every zentence began or closed with the name of Priscilla, 

‘Till the treacherous pen, to which he confided the secret, 

Strove to betray it by singing and shouting the name of Priscilist 

Finally closing bis book, with a bang of the pondervus cover, 

Sudden and loud as the sound of « soldier grounding his mitiskeh, 

Thus to the young man spake Miles Standish the Captain: of Ply- 
mouth 

“When you have finished your work, I have something important 
to tell you. 

Bo not however in haste; I can wait; I shallot be impatient!" | 

Straightway Alden replied, as he folded the last of his Jotters, 

Pushing his papora aside, snd giving reapectful attention : | 

“Speak ; for whenever you speak, I am always ready to linten, 

Always ready to hear whatever pertains to Miles Standish.” 

Thereupon answered the Csptain, embarrassed, and eulling lis 
phrases; 
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“Tis not good for s man to be alone, say the Scriptures. 

‘This I have said before, and again and again I repoat it; 

‘Every hour in the day I think it, and feel it, and say it. 

Sinco Rose Standish died, my life has been weary and dreary ; 

Sick at heart have I boen, beyond the healing of friendship. 

Off in my lonely hours have I thought of tho maiden Priscilla, 

She fs alone in the world ; her father and mother and brother 

Died in the winter together ; I saw her going and coming, 

‘Now to the grave of the dead, and now to the bed of the dying, 

Paticnt, courageous, and atrong, and aid to mysolf, that if aver 

There were angels on earth as there are angels in heaven, 

‘Two have 1 socn and known ; and the angel whose name is Pris- 
cilla, 

Holds in my desolate life the placo which the other abandoned. 

Long have 1 cherished tho thought, but never have dared to 
reveal it, 

Being a coward in this, though valiant enough for the most part. 

Go to the damsel Priscilla, the loveliest maiden of Plymouth, 

Say that a blunt old Captain, a man not of words but of actions, 

‘Offers his hand and his heart, the hand and heart of a soldier, 

Not in these words, you know, but this in short is my meaning; 

Tam a maker of war, and not « maker of phrases, 

You, who are bred aa a scholar, can aay it in elegant language, 

Such as you read in your books of tho pleadings and wooings of 
lovers, 

Such as you think best adapted to win the heart of a maiden." 


When he had spoken, John Alden, the fair-bairod taciturm 
slripling, 
All aghast at his words, surprised, embarrassed, bewildered, 
‘Trying to mask his dismay by treating the subject with lightness, 
‘Trying to amile, and yet feeling his heart stand still im his sor, 
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‘Thus made answer and spako, or rather statnmered than snswerod: 

“Such a message as that, Iam sure I'should mangle anit mar it; 

If you would have it well done,—T am only repeating your 
maxim,— 

You mitt do it yourself jou toast nob Youve 1849 others !* 

But with the air of a man whom nothing can tard from lls pur 


pose, 
Gravely shaking his head, made answet the Captain of Plymouth: 
“Truly the maxim is good, and I do not moan to gainsay it; 
But we must uso it discreetly, and not waste powder for nothing. 
‘Now, as I said before, I was never a maker of 
T can march up to a fortress and summon the place to murrender, 
But march up to a woman with such a proposal, I dare not. 
I'm not afraid of bullets, nor shot from the mouth of cannon, 
But of a thundering ‘No !’ point-blank from the mouth ofa 
woman, 
‘That I confess I'm afraid of, nor am T ashamed to conforms it? 
‘So you must grant my request, for you are an elegant goholar, 
Having the graces of speech, and skill in the turnisig of phases” 
Taking the hand of hia friend, who still was reluctant and doubtful, 
Holding it Jong in his own, and pressing it kindly, he added: 
“Though I have spoken thus lightly, yet doep i the feollng that 
prompts me; 
Surely you cannot reftise what I ask in the name of our friendakip!” 
‘Then made answer John Alden; “ ‘The namo of friendship is 
sacred ; 
‘What you demand in that name, I have not the power to deny you!” 
So the strong will prevailed, subduing and moulding the gentler, 
Friendship prevailed over love, and Alden wont on his Grand, 
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Ti. 
THE LOVER'S EIULAND, 


So the strong will provailed, and Alden went on his errand, 

Out of the stroct of the village, and into the paths of the forest, 

Into the tranquil woods, where blue-birda and robins were buildine 

‘Towns in the populous trees, with hanging gardens of verdure, 

Peacefil, arial cities of joy and affection and freedom, 

All around him was calm, but within him commotion and conflict, 

Love contending with friendship, and self with exch genorous 
impulae, 

To and fro in his breast his thoughts were heaving and dashing, 

As in a foundering ship, with every roll of the vessel 

Washes the bitter sea, the merciless surge of the ocean ! 

“ Must T relinquish it all,” ho cricd with a wild lamentation, 

4 Must I relinquish it all, the joy, the hope, the illusion? 

Was it for this I have lored, aud waited, and worubipped in silence? 

Was it for this I have followed tho flying fect and the shadow 

Over tho wintry sea, to the desolate shores of New England 1 

‘Truly tho heart ix deceitful, and out of its depths of corruption 

Hiso, like an exhalation, the misty phantoms of passion ; 

Angels of light they seem, but are only delusions of Satan, 

All is clear to me now ; I feol it, I ace it distinctly} 

‘This is the hand of the Lord ; it is laid upon me in anger, 

For I have followed too much the heart's desires and devices, 

Worshipping Astaroth blindly, and impious idols of Baal. 

This is the cross I must bear; the sin and the swift retribution.” 


So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went on his 
errand 
‘Orossing the brook at the ford, where it brawled over pebble and 
shallow 
Gathering #till, ss he went, the May-flowers blooming around him, 
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Fragrant, filling tho air with a strange and wondorful sweetnem, 

Children lost in the woods, and covered with leaves in their 
slumber. 

© Puritan flowers,” he said, “ and the type of Puritan maidens, 

Modest and simple and sweet, the very type of Priscilla! 

S01 will take them to her; to Priscilla the May-flower of Piymout), 

Modest and simple and sweet, as a parting gift will I take them; 

Breathing their silent farewells, as they fade and wither and perish, 

Soon to be thrown away as is the heart of the giver.” 

So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went on his errand; 

Came to an open space, and saw the disk of the oean, 

Sailless, sombre and cold with the comfortlees breath of the east- 
wind 5 

Saw the new-built house, and poople at work in a meadow; 

Heard, as ho drew near tho door, the musical vaiee of Priscilla 

Singing the hundredth Psalm, the grand old Puritan anthem, 

Music that Luther sang to the sacred words of the Psalmist, 

Full of tho breath ofthe Lord, consoling and comforting mang. 

‘Thon, ss he opened the door, be beheld tho form of the maiden’ 

Seated beside her wheel, and the carded wool like a snow-drift 

Piled at her knee, her white hands feeding the ravenous spindis, 

While with her foot on the treadis ake guided the whee! in its. 
motion. 

Open wide on her lap lay the well-worn pealni-book of Ainsworth, 

Printed in Amsterdam, tho words and the music together, 

Rough-hewn, angular notes, like stones in the wall ofa churchyari, 

Darkened nd overhung by the running vine of the verses. 

Such was the book from whose pages she sang the old Puritan 
suthem, = 

She, the Puritan girl, in the solitude of the forest, 

Making the humble house and the modest apparel of homespan 

Beautiful with her beauty, and rich with the wealth of her being! 

‘Over him rushed, like a wind that is keen and cold and relentions, 
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‘Thoughts of what might have been, and the weight and woo of 
‘Kis errand; 

All the dreams that had faded, and all the hopes that had vanished, 

“All his life henceforth a dreary and tenantless mansion, 

Howanted by vain regrets, and pallid, sorrowful faces, 

ll he said to himeelf, and almost flercely lie anid it, 

“ Let not him that putteth his hand to the plough Toole backwards ; 

‘Though the ploughsliare cut through the flower of life to ite 
fountains, 

“‘Thongh it pass o'er the geaves of the dead and the hearths of the 
living, 

It is the will of the Lord ; and his mercy endureth for ever |" 


So he entered the house: and the hum of the wheel and the 


singing 
Suddenly ceased ; for Priscilla, nroused by hls stop on the threshold, 
Rose as ie entered, and gave him ber hand, in signal of welcome, 
Saying, “I knew it was you when I heard your step in the passage; 
For 1 wan thinking of you, as I sat there singing and spinning,” 
Awkward and dumb with delight, that a thought of him had 
‘been mingled 
‘Thus fn the sacred paalm, that came from tho heart of the maiden, 
Silent before bor he stood, and gave her the flowers for an answer, 
Finding no words for his thought. He remombered that day in 
the winter, 
After the first grest enow, when he broke s path from the village, 
Reeling and plunging along through tho drifts that encumbered 
the 


‘Stamping the snow from his feet as he entered the house, and 
Priscilla 
‘Langhed at his snowy locks, and gave him a seat by the fireside, 
Grateful and pleased to know he had thought of her fn 
storm, 
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Hed he but spoken then! perbaps not in vain had he spoken; 

‘Now it was all too late; the golden moment had vanished! 

‘So he stood there abashed, and gave her the Mowers for an 
anawrer, 


‘Then they eat down and talked of the binds and the beautiful 


Spring-time, 
‘Talked of their friends at home, and the May-Flower that silet 
on the morrow, 
© T have been thinking all day,” said gently the Parjten maiden, 
© Dreaming all night, nnd thinking all day, of the hedgerows of 
England,— 
‘They are in blossom now, and the country is all like « garden; 
‘Thinking of lancs and fields, nnd the song of the lark and the 
linnet, 
Sosing the village street, and familiar faces of neighbours 
Going about ns of old, and stopping to gossip toguther, 
And, at the ead of the street, the village church, with the iry 
Climbing the old gray tower, and the quiet graves in the ehtureh- 


yank, 
Kind are the poople I live with, and dear to me my religion 
Still my heart is so ead, that E wish mypelf back in Old England 
You will say it is wrong, but I cannot, help it: Talmost 
Wish myself back in Old England, J feel so Jonely and wretehet” 


‘Thereupon answered the youth ;— Indeed T do not condense 


you; 
Stouter hearts than a women’s have quailed in this terrible 
winter. - 
Yours is tender and trusting, and needs a stronger to lean 08; 
So T havo come to you now, with an offer and proffer of n 
Made bys good man and trae, Miles Standish the Captain of 
Plymouth 
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‘Thus he delivered his message, the dexterous writer of 
Tetters,— 
Did not embellish the theme, nor array it in beautifal phrases, 
But came straight to the point, and blurted it out like a schoolboy ; 
Even the Captain himself could hardly have said it more bluntly. 
‘Mute with amazement and sorrow, Priscilla the Puritan maiden 
Leoked into Alden’s face, her eyes dilated with wonder, 
Feeling his words like a blow, that stunned er and rendered her 
speechless ; 
‘Till at length she exclaimed, interrupting the ominous silence : 
“If the great Captain of Plymouth is so very eager to wed me, 
Why does be not come himself, snd take the trouble to woo me ? 
IfT am not worth the wooing, I surely am not worth the winning 
‘Then John Alden began oxplaining and smoothing the matter, 
Making it worse as he went, by saying the Captain was busy,— 
Had no time for such things ;—such things! the wonds gmting 


harshly, 
Fell on the oar of Priscilla; and swift asa flash she made anzwer ; 
® Has he no time for such things, as you call it, before he ia 


married, 
‘Would ho be likely to find it, or make it, after tho wedding? 
hat is the way with sou men ; you don’t understand us, you 
cannot, 
‘When you have made up your minds, after thinking of this ona 
and that one, 
‘Choosing, sclecting, rejocting, comparing one with another; 
‘Then you make known your desire, with abrupt and sudden 
avowal, 
And are offended and hurt, and indignant perhaps, that » woman 
[Does not respond at once to a love that she never suspected, 
[Does-not attain ot a bound the height to which you have been 
clitabing. 
is not right nor just: for anrely a woman's affection 
Ba 
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Fierce in his soul was the struggle and tumult of passions 
contending ; 

Love triumphant and crowned, and friendship wounded and 
bleeding, 

Passionate cries of desire, and importanate pleadings of duty! 

«Is it my fault,” he said, “that the maiden has chosen betwemn 
ust 

Is it my fault that be failod;—mmy fault that I am the victor!” 

‘Then within him there thundered a voice, like the voice of the 
Prophet: =~ 

© It hath displeased the Lord !"—and he thought of Davids 
transgression, 

Bathsheba's beautiful face, and his friend in the front of the 
battle! 

Shame and confusion of guilt, and abasement and self-con- 
demnation, 

Overwhelmed him at once; and he cried in the deopest eon- 
trition : 

“It hath displeased the Lord! It is the temptation of Satan!” 


Then, uplifting his head, he looked at the sea, and bebeld 

there 

Dimly the shadowy form of the May-Flower riding at anchor, 

Rocked on the rising tide, und ready to sail on the mornow ; 

Heard the voices of men through the mist, the rattle of eondage | 

‘Thrown on the deck, the shouts of the mate, and the sailors! 
“Ay, ay, Si 

Clear and distinct, but not loud, in the dripping air of the ta- 
light. 

Still for a moment he stood, and listened, and stared at the 
‘veasel, 

‘Then went hurriedly on, as one who, seeing a phantom, 

Stops, then quickens lit poce,and follows the beckoning sb 
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*Yos, it is plain to me now," he murmured ; the hanil of the 
Lord is 

Leading mo out of the land of darkness, the bondage of error, 

Whrough tho sea, that shall lift the walls of its waters around mo, 

Hiiling me, cutting me off, from the cruel thoughts that pursue 
mo. 

Back will T go o'er the ocean, this dreary land will abandon, 

‘Her whom I may not love, and him whom my heart has offended. 

Better to be in my gravo in tho green old churchyard in England, 

Clove by my mother’s sido, and among the dust of my kindred ; 

Better be dend and forgotten, than living in shamo and dishonor! 

Sacre and safe, and unseen, in the dark of the narrow chamber, 

With tie my secret shall lie, like a buried jewel that glimmers 

Dright on the hand that is dust, in the chambers of silence and 
darkness,— 

‘Yes, os the marringe ring of the great espousal hereafter !" 


Thus as he spake, he turned, in the strength of his strong 
resolution, 
Leaving behind him the shore, and hurried along in tho twilight, 
Through the congenial gloom of the forest silent and sombre, 
‘Till he beheld the lights in the seven houses of Plymouth, 
Shining like seven stars in the dusk and mist of the evening. 
Soon he entered his door, and found the redoubtable Captain 
Sitting alono, and absorbed in the martial pages of Cwsar, 
Fighting some great campaign in Hainault or Brabant or Flan- 
ders. 
“ Long have you been on your errand,” he said, with a cheery 
demeanour, 
Even as one who is waiting an answer, and fears not the issue, 
“Not far off fs the house, although the woods are between ws ; 
But you have lingered a0 long, that while you were going and 
coming 
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So spake the Captain of Plymouth, and strode about in the 
chamber, 
‘Chafing and choking with rage ; like cords wore the veins on his 
temples. 
Bat in the midst of his angor a man appeared at the doorway, 
Bringing in uttcrmost haste a message of ungent importance, 
Rumours of danger and war, and hostile incursions of Indians | 
Strmightway the Captain paused, and, without further question 
or parley, 
‘Took from. the nail on the wall his sword with its scabbard of iron, 
Buckled the belt round his waist, and, frowning flerocly, doparted, 
Alden wns left alone. He heard the clank of the scabbard 


Growing fuinter and fainter, and dying away in the distance, 

"Then he arose from his neat, and looked forth into the darknoss, 

Fell the cool air blow on his cheek, that was hot with the ingult, 

Lifted his eyes to the heavens, and, folding his hands as in 
childhood, 

Prayed in the silence of night to tho Father who soeth in socrat, 


Meanwhile the choleric Captain strode wrathful away to the 
council, 

Found it already assembled, impatiently waiting his coming; 
‘Mon in the middle of life, austere and grave in deportment, 
Only one of them old, the hill that was nearest to heaven, 
Covered with snow, but erect, the excellent Elder of Plymouth, 
God had sifted three kingdoms to find the wheat for this planting, ~ 
‘hen had sifted the wheat, as the living seed of » nation ; 
So say the chyoulcles old, and stich is the faith of the poople | 
‘Near thom was standing an Tndian, in attitude stern and defiant, 
Naked down to the waist, and grim and ferocious in anpeet j 
While on the table before thom was lying unopened a Bible, 
Ponderous, bound in leather, brasw studded, printed-in Holland, 
And beside it outstretched the akin of a rath"ijmlittered, 
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Jerking the Indinn arrows, he Billed it with powder and bullets 

Pull to the vory jaws, and handod it back to the savage, 

Saying, in thundering tones : “Here, take it! this is your 
answer!" 

Silently out of the room then glided the glistening savage, 

Bearing the serpent’s skin, and seeming himself ke a serpent, 

Winding his sinuous way in the dark to the depths of tho forest. 


¥, 
Tite SAILING OF THE MAY-2LOWRE, 


Just in the gray of thie dawn, as the mists uprese from tho 
tneddows, 

There was a stir and a sound in tho slumbering village of Ply- 
tnouth ; 

Clanging and clicking of arms, and the order imperative, “For- 
ward |" 

Given in tone mppressod, a tramp of feot, and then silence, 

Figures ten, in the mist, marched slowly out of the village. 

Standish the Statwart it was, with eight of his valorous army, 

Led by their Indian guido, by Hobomok, friend of the white mets, 

Northward matching to quell the audden revolt of the savage, 

Gisnts they seemed in the mist, or the mighty men of King 
David; 

Giants ins heart they were, who believed in God and the Biblo,— 

Ay, who belleved in the smiting of Midianites and Philistines, 

Over them gleamed far off the crimson banners of morning ; 

Under them loud on the sands, the serried billows, advancing, 

Fired along tho line, and in regular order retreated, 


Many a mile bad they marched, when at length the village of 
Plymouth 
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Foremost among them was Alden. All night he had Jain 

without alumber, 

‘Turning and tossing about in the heat and unrest of his fever. 

Me had bebeld Miles Standish, who came back late from the 
council, 

Stalking into the room, and heard him nutter and murmur, 

Sometimes it seomed « prayer, and sometimes it sounded like 
swearing. 

Once ho had come to the bed, nnd stood there a moment in 
silences ; 

‘Then ho had tumod away, and ssid; “I will not awake him; 

Let him sleep on; it is best: for what is the use of more talking 1” 

‘Then he extinguished the light, and threw himself down on his 
pallet, 

Drossod as he was, and ready to start at the break of the morn- 
ing.— 

Covered himself with the cloak he had worn in bis campaigns 
in Flanders,— 

Slopt as # soldier sleeps in his bivouac, ready for action. 

Bat with the dawn he arose ; in the twilight Alden beheld him 

Put on his coralet of stoel, and all the reat of his armour, 

Buckle about his waist his trusty blade of Damascus, 

‘Take from the corner his musket, and eo stride out of the chamber. 

Often the heart of the youth had burned and yearned to embraco 
him, 

Often his lips had essayed to mpeak, imploring for pardon ; 

All the old fricndship came back, with its tender and grateful 
émotions ; 

But his pride overmastered the nobler nature within him,— 

Pride, and the eonse of his wrong, and the burning fire of the 
insult. 

So ho bebeli his friend departing in anger, but spake not, 

Saw him go forth to danger, perhaps to death, and he spakent! 
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Short allowance of victual, and plenty of nothing bat Gospel t 

‘Lost in tho sound of tho oars was the last farewell of the Pu- 
prima 

© strong hearts and true! not ono went back in the May-Flower! 

No, not one looked back; who had sot his band to this ploughing! 


Soon wers heard on board the shouts aud songs of the sailors 
Heaving the windlass round, and hoisting the ponderous anchor, 
‘Then the yards were braced, and all sails eet to the wost-wind, 
Blowing steady and atrong; and the May-Flower sailed from the 

harbour, 
Rounded the point of the Gurnot, and leaving far to the south- 
ward 
Island and cape of sand, and the Field of the First Encounter, 
Took the wind on her quarter, and stood for the open Atlantic 
Borne on the sand of the sea, aud the swelling hearts of tho 


Pilgrims, 


Long in silence they watched the recoding sail of the yexsel, 
Much endeared to then all, a3 something living aud burn ; 
Then, as if filled with the spirit, and wrap in a vision propolis, 
Baring his hoary head, the excellent Elder of Plymouth 
Said, “ Let us pray!" and they prayed, and thanked the Lont 
and took courage. 

Mournfully sobbed the waves at the base of the rock, and aber 
them 

Bowed and whispered the wheat on tho hill of death, and their 
kindred 

Seemed to awako in their graves, and to join in the prayor that 
they uttered. 

Suun-ilfumined and white, on the eastern renge of the ocean 

Gleamed the departing sail, like « marble slab in a graveyard ; 

Buried beneath it Iny for ever all hope of escaping. 


] 
. 
4 
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Strange is the life of man, and fatal or fated are moments, 

Whereupon turn, a8 on hinges, the gates of the wall adamantine, 

* Hore I remain!" he exclaimed, as he looked at the hearens 
above him, 

‘Thanking the Lord whose breath had scattered the mist and the 
madness, 

Wherein, blind and lost, to death ho was staggering headlong. 

* Yondcr snow-white cloud, that floats in the cther above mo, 

Seeine like a hand thatis pointing and beckoning over the occa, 

‘There is another hand, that is not so spectral and ghostlike, 

Holding me, drawing me back, snd claspiny mine for protection. 

Float, O hand of cloud, and vanish away in the ether! 

Roll thyself up like a fist, to threaten and daunt me; I beed nut 

Either your warning or menace, or any omen of evil! 

There is no land 60 sacred, no air 20 pure and so wholesome, 

As is tho air she breathes, and the soil that is pressed by her 
footsteps, 

Hore for her sake will I stay, and like an invisible presence 

Hover around ber for ever, protecting, supporting her weakness { 

Yes! as my foot wns tho first that stepped on this rock at the 
landing, 

So, with the blessing of God, shall it be the lastat the leaving !* 


Meanwhile tho Master alort, but with dignified air and 
important, 
Scanning with watchful eye the tide and the wind and the weather, 
Walked about on the sands ; and the people crowded around 
hitn, 
Saying a fow last words, and enforcing his careful remembrance. 
‘Then, taking exch by the hand, as if he were grasping a tiller, 
Into the boat he sprang, and in haste shoved off to his vosc!, 
Gind in his heart to get rid of all this worry and furry, 
Gist to be gone from a land of sand and sickness and sorrot 
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Spilt on the ground like water, can nover be gathered together, 

Yesterday I was shocked, when I heard you speak of Miles: 
Standish, 

Praising his virtues, transforming: bin voy delbeke Init vicaie 

Praising his courage and strength, and even his fighting in Flanders, 

As if by fighting alone you could win the heart of a woman, 

Quite overlooking yourself and the rest, in exalting your hero, 

‘Therefore I spake as I did, by an ieresistible impulse. 

You will forgive me, I hope, for the sake of the friendship between 


us, 
Which fs too truo and too sacred to be a0 easily broken !"* 
‘Thereupon answered John Alden, the scholar, the friend of Miles 


Standish : 
“Twas not angry with you, with myself slono I wns angry, 
Seeing how badly I managed the matter I had in my keeping.” 
“No |” interrupted the maiden, with answer prompt and decisive; 
“No: you were angry with me, for speaking 4o frankly and freely. 
It was wrong, I acknowledge ; for it is the fate of a woman 
Long to be patient and silent, to wait like a ghost that is speechless 
‘Til some questioning voice dissolves the spell of its silence 
Hence is the inner life of so many sufforing women 
Sunless and silent and deep, like subterranean rivers 
Running through caverns of darkness, unheard, unseen, and 

unfraitful, 

Chafing their channels of stono, with endless and profitless 
murmurs” 

Thercupon answered John Alden, the young man, tho Jovor of 
women ; 

“ Heaven forbid it; Priscilla; and teuly they: seem to re alias 

More like the beautifiel rivers that watered the garden of Elen, 

More like the river Buphrates, through deserts i 7 

Filling the land with delight, ond memories sweet of 

#Ah, by these words 1 con see} amin inherranind thie 
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“ How very little you prize me, or care for what I am saying. 

When from the depths of my beart, in pain and with secret mis- 
giving, 

Frankly I speak to you, asking for sympathy only and kindness, 

Stmightway you take up my words, that aro plain and direct and 
in earnest, 

‘Turn them away from their meaning, and answer with flattering 
phrases. 

This is not right, is not just, is not true to the beat that isin you; 

For I know and osteem you, and fool that your nature is noble, 

Lifting mine up to s higher, a more ethereal lovel. 

Therefore I value your friendship, and feel it perhaps the more 
keenly 

Ifyou say mught that implies I am only as one among many, 

If you make use of those common and complimentary phrases 

Most men think so fine, in dealing and speaking with women, 

But which women reject as insipid, if not as insulting.” 


Muto nnd amazed was Alden ; and listened and looked at 
Priscilla, 


Thinking he never had seen her more fair, more divine in her 
beauty. 

Ho who but yesterday pleaded go glibly the cause of another, 

Stood thore embarrassed and silent, and seeking in vain for an 
answer. 


So the maiden went on, and little divinod or imagined 

What was at work in his heart, that made him so awkward aud 
spoechless, 

“Tet us; then, bo what we aro, and speak what we think, and in 
all things 

Koop ourselves loyal to truth, and the sacred professions of 
friendship, 

Tt is no sooret I tell you, nor am I ashamed to declare its 

au 
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Out of the lightning thunder ; and death unscon ran before it. 

Frightened the savayes fled for shelter in swamp and in thicket, 

Hotly pursued and besct; but their sachem, the brave Watta- 
wamat, 

Piel not; he was dead, Unsworving and swift bad a bullet 

Passed through his brain, and ho foll with both hands clutehing 
the greensward. 

Seeming in death to hold back from his foe the land of his fathers. 


‘There on the flowers of the meadow the warriors lay, and 
nbore them, 
Silent, with folded arma, stood Hobomok, friend of the white man, 


Smiling at length he exclaimed to the stalwart Captain of Ply- 
mouth ; 

Peckmiot bragged very loud of his courage, his strength, and 
hia stature,— 

Mocked the great Captain, and called him a little man ; ust 1 


Fee now 
Big cnough bave you been to lay hitn speochless before you !" 


‘Thus the first battle was fought and won by the stalwart 
Miles Standish. 
When the tidings thereof were brought to the village of Plymouth, 
And a3 a trophy of war the heal of the brave Wattawamat 
Scowled from the roof of the fort, which at once was # church 
and a fortress, 
Ail who behold it rejoiced, and praised the Lord, and took courage, 
Only Priscills averted her face from this sceptre of terror, 
‘Thanking God in ber heart that she had not married Miles 
Standish ; 
Shrinking, fearing almost, leat, coming home from his battles, 
He should lay claim to bor hand, as the prize and rewsy 
valour. 
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Fathers may talk to their sons of the good old times of John 
Alon!" 

‘Thus, with a jest and a laugh, the skein on his hands sho adjusted, 

‘Ho sitting awkwardly there, with his arms extended before him, 

Ske standing graceful, erect, and winding the thread from his 
fingers, 

Sometimes chiding a little his umsy manner of holding, 

Sometines touching his hands, as she discatangied expertly 

‘Twist or knot in the yarn, unawarce—for how could she help it?— 

Sending electrical thrills through every nerve in his body. 


Lo! in the midat of this scone, s breathloss messenger cntered, 
Bringing in hurry and beat the terrible news from the village. 
‘Yes; Milos Standish was dead! —an Indian had brought them 

the tidings, — 
Slain by a poisoned arrow, shot down in the frost of the battle, 
Into an ambush beguiled, cat off with the whole of his forces: 
All the town would be burned, and all the people be murdered | 
Sach were the tidings of evil that burst on the hearts of tho 
hearers, 
Silent snd stateso-tike stood Priscilla, ber fuen looking backward 
Still at the face of the speaker, her arms uplifted in horror ; 
But John Alden, upstarting, as if the barb of the arrow 
Piercing the heart of his friend had struck his own, and had 
sunilered 
Onoe ani for ever the bonds that held him Lound as a captive, 
Wild with excess of seneation, the awfal delight of his freedom, 
Mingled with pain and regret, unconscious of what he was doing, 
Clasped, almost with n groan, the motionless form of Priscilla, 
Pressing hor close to his heart, as for ever his own, and ex- 
claiming: 
“Those whom tho Loni hath united, Iot no man put them 


nsunder {" 
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Even as rivalets twain, from distant and separate sources, 
Sooing each other afar, as they leap from tho rocks, and parsuing 
Each one its devious path, but drawing nearer and nearer, 

Tush together at last, ut their trysting-place in the forest ; 

So these lives that had run thus fur in separate channels, 
Coming in sight of each other, thon swerving and flowing asandon, 
Parted by barriers strong, but drawing nearer and nearer, 
Rushed together at last, and one waa lost in the other 


ix 
THE WEDDDXG-DAT, 


Forti from the curtain of clouds, from tho tent of purple and 
scarlet, 

Isaucd the sun, the great High-Priest, in his garments resplen- 
dent, 

Holiness unto the Lord, in letters of light, on his forchoad, 

Round the hem of his robe the golden bella and pomegranates, 

Blessing the world he came, and the bars of vapour beneath kim 

Gleamed like a grate of brass, sod the sea at his feet was a layer! 


‘This was the wedding-morn of Priscilla the Paritan maiden. 
Friends were asscmbled together ; the Elder and Magistrate also 
Graced the scene with their preeonce, und atood like tho Law and 

tho Gospel, 
One with the sanction of earth; and ono with the blessing of 
heaven. 
Simple and brief was tho wodding, as that of Rath and of Boas. 
Softly the youth and the maiden repeated the words of betrothal, 
‘Taking each other for huaband and wife in the Masiateate’a 
Presence, 
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Mino is the samo hot blood that leaped in the veins of 7 
Standish, 

Sensitive, swift to resent, but as swift in atoning for on 

Never #0 much as now was Miles Standish the friend of 
‘Alden. 

‘Thereupon answered the bridegroom; “Let all be fo 
betwoen tj — 

Atl «ave the dear, old friendship, and that shall grow old 
dearer |" 

‘Then the Cuptain advanced, and, bowing, saluted P 

Gravely, and after the manner of old-fashioned gentry in 
England, 

Something of camp and of court, of town and af oo 
mingled, 

Wiabing her joy of her wedding, and loudly leading her 

‘Then be said with « smile: “I shoald have remem d 
adage,— 

If you would be well served, you tmnst serve yourself ; 
moroorer, \ 

No man can gather cherrica in Kent at the seaton of Chi 


Great was the people's amazement, and greater yet 

rejoicing, 

‘Thus to behold once more the sun-barnt fice of their © 

Whom they had mourned as dead; and they gathured #| 
crowded about him, 

Eager to see him and hear him, forgetful of bride and of 
groom, 

Questioning, answering, ughing, and each interrupting 

‘Till the good Captain declared, being quite overpowered 
bewildered, 

Ho had rather by far break into an Indian encampment 

Than conte again to a wedding to sich ho lead not been 
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Meanwhile the bridegroom wont forth and stood with the 
bride at the doorway, 
Breathing the perfumed air of that warm and beautiful morning, 
Touched with autumnal tints, but lonely and sad in the sunshine, 
Tay extended before them the land of toil and privation 5 
‘There were the graves of the dead, and the barren waste of the 
sea-shore, 
‘There the familiar fields, the groves of pine, and the meadows ; 
Bat to their eyes transfigured, it seemed as the Garden of Eden, 
Filled with the presence of God, whose voice was the sound of 
the ocean, 


Soon was their vision disturbed by the noise and stir of 

doparture, 

Friends coming forth from the house, and impatient of longer 
delaying, 

Each with his plan for the day, and the work that was left un- 
completed. 

"Then from s stall near at hand, amid oxclamations of wonder, 

Alden the thoughtful, the careful, 2 happy, #0 proud of Priseills, 

Brought out his snow-white steer, obeying the hand of its mastor, 

Led by « cord that was tied to an iron ring in its nestrila, 

Covered with crimson cloth, and a cushion placed for a saddle, 

She should not walk, ho said, through the dust and beat of the 
noonday ; 

Nay, she should ride like a queen, not plod along like a peasant, 

Somewhat alarmed at first, but resssured by the others, 

Placing her band on the cushion, her foot in the hand of hor 
husband, 

Gaily, with joyous laugh, Priscilla mounted ber palfrey. 

Nothing is wanting now," he said, with a smile, “but the 
distaff ; 

hen you would be in truth my queen, my beautiful Be 
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Onward tho bridal procession now moved to thelr now hahi- 

tation, 

Hoppy hasband and wifo, ard friends conversing together, 

Pleasantly murmured the brook, a» they crossed the ford in the 
forest, 

Pleased with the image that passed, like a dream of love through 
its bosom, 

Tromulous, floating in air, o'or tho depths of the azure alyysses. 

Down through the golden leaves the sun was pouring his 
splendours, 

Gleaming on purple grapes, that, from branches above them 
susponded, 

Minglod their odorous breath with the balm of the pine and the 
fir-tree, 

Wild and sweet as the clusters that grew in the valloy of Esheok 

Like a picture it soomed of the primitive, pastoral ages, 

Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalling Rebeoos and 
Tsaac, 

Old and yet ever new, and simple and beautifal always, 

Tove immortal and young in the endless succession of lovers, 

So through the Plymouth woods passéd onwant the brijlal jro- 
cession, 





BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 


Facondo In ser di 





FLIGHT THE FIRST. 


PROMETHEUS, 
OR THE Port's ronETHOUONT. 


Or Prometheus, how undaunted 
On Olympas’ shining bastions 

His audacious foot he planted, 

Myths are told and songs are chaunted, 
Full of promptings and suggestions. 


Beautiful is the tradition 

OF that flight through heavenly portals, 
Tho old classic superstition 
Of the theft and the transmission 

Of the fire of the Immortals! 


First the deed of noble daring, 
Born of heavenward aspiration, 

‘Then the fire with mortals sharing, 

Then the yulture,—the despairing 
Ory of pain on crags Caucasian. 


All is bat a symbol, painted 
Of the Poet, Prophet, Seer; 
Only those are crowned and»sainted 
Who with grief have beon acquainted, 
Making nations nobler, freer. 





PROMETHEDS, 


In their feverish exultations, 

In their triumph and their yearning, 
Tn their passionate pulsations, 
In their words among the nations, 

‘Tho Promethean Gre is burning 


Shall it, then, be unavailing, 

All this toil for human oalture ? 
‘Through the cloud-rack, dark and trailing, 
Must they see above them sailing 

O’er life's barren crags the vulture? 


Such a fate as this was Dante's, 

By dofeat and exile maddened; 
‘Thus were Milton and Cervantes, 
Nature's priests anil Corybarites, 

By affliction touched and saddened, 


But the glories so transcendent 
‘That around theit memories cluster, 
And, on all thei steps attendant, 
Make their darkened lives resplendent 
With such gleam of inward Iustro f 


All the melodies mysterious, 

Throngli the dreary’ darknots canunted 7 
‘Thoughts in attitudes imperious) 
Voices soft, and deep, and serious, 

Words that whispered, songy that haunted 


All the soul in tapt suspension, 
All the quivering, palpitating 

Chords of life in utmost tension, 

With the fervour of invention, 
With tho rapture of exeating! 





THE LADDER OF ST, AUOUSTINE. 


Ah, Prometheus! heaven-sealing ! 
Tn such hours of exultation 
Even the faintest heart, unquailing, 
Might behold the yulturo sailing 
Round the cloudy crags Caucasian ! 


‘Though to all there is not given 
Strength for such eublime endeavour, 
Thus to scale the walls of heaven, 
And to leaven with flery leaven 
All the hearts of men for over; 


Yet all bards, whose hearts unblighted 


Honour and believe the presage, 
Hold aloft their torches lighted, 
Gleaming through the realms benighted, 

As they onward bear the mossage ! 


THE LADDER OF ST. AUGUSTINE, 


Sarst Auausrixe ! well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 

A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet ench deed of shame! 


All common things, each day's events, 
‘That with the hour bogin aud end, 
Oar pleasures and our discoutents, 
‘Are rounds by which we may ascend. 


‘Tho low desire, the base design, 
‘That makes another's virtues less 
The revel of the ruddy wine, 
And all occasions of xcoss ; 
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‘The longing for ignoble things ; 
‘Tho strife for triumph more than trath ; 
‘The hardening of the heart, that brings 
Trroverenco for the dreams of youth ; 


All thoughts of il; all evil deeds, 

That havo their root in thoughts of ill; 
Whatever hinders or impedes 

‘The action of the nobler will;— 


All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our foct, if we would gain 

Tn the bright fields of fair renown 
‘The right of eminent domain, 


We have not wings, we cannot soar; 
But wo havo fect to scale and climb 

By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 


The mighty pyramids of stono 
That wedge-like cleave the-degert airs, 
When nearer geen, and better known, 
Are but gigantic fights of stairs, 


The distant mountains, that appear 
‘Their solid bastions to the skies, 
Are crossed. by pathways, that appear 

As we to higher levels rise. _ 


‘The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling, ngmand in the night: 
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Meanwhile the bridegroom went forth and stood with the 

bride at the doorway, 

Breathing the perfumed sir of that warm and beautifal morning, 

‘Touched with autumnal tints, but lonely and sad in the sunshino, 

‘Lay extended before them the land of toil and privation; 

‘There were the graves of the dead, and tho barren waste of the 
seashore, 

‘Thoro the familiar ficlds, the groves of pine, and the meadows 5 

But to their eyes transfigured, it seemed as tho Garden of Eden, 

Filled with the presence of God, whose voice was the sound of 
the ocean. 


‘Soon was theit vision disturbed by the noise and stir of 
departure, 
Friends coming forth from the house, and impatient of longer 


delaying, 
Each with his plan for the day, and the work thut was left an- 
completed. 
‘Then from a stall near at hand, amid exclamations of wonder, 
Alden the thoughtful, the careful, #0 happy, so proud of Prisoilla, 
Brought out his snow-white steer, obeying the hand of its master, 
Led by a cord that was ticd to an iron ring in its nostrils, 
‘Covered with crimson cloth, and » cushion placed for a eaddle, 
Sho should not walk, be said, through the dust and heat of the 
noonday ; 
Nay, she should ride like a queen, not plod along like a peasant. 
Somewhat alarmed at first, but reassured by the others, 
Placing her hand on the cushion, her foot in the band of her 
hi 
Gaily, with joyous laugh, Priscilla mounted her palfrey. 
“Nothing is wanting now,” he said, with a amile, “bat tho 
distaff ; 
Then you would be in truth my queen, my beautiful Rertoa\” 
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Even as rivalots twain, from distant and separate sources, 
Sceing each other afar, as they leap from the rocks, and parening 
Enoch one its devious path, but drawing nearer and nearer, 

Tush together at last, at their trysting-place in the forest ; 

So these lives that had ran thus far in separate channels, 
Coming in sight of cach other, then swerving and Bowing astinden, 
Parted by barriers strong, but drawing nearer and nearer, 
Rushed together at last, and one was lost in the other, 


xX 
THE WEDDINO-DAY, 


Foura from the curtain of clouds, from the tent of purple and 
scarlet, 

Issued the sun, the great High-Priest, in his garments resplen- 
dent, 

Holiness unto the Lord, in letters of light, on kis forshead, 

Round the hem of his robe the golden bells and pomegranates. 

Blessing the world he came, and the bars of vapour beneath him 

Gleamed like a grate of brass, aid the sea at his feet was a lover! 


‘This was the wedding-morn of Priscilla the Puritan maiden, 
Friends were assembled together ; the Eder and Magistrate also 
Graced the scene with their preesnee, and stood like the Lay and. 

tho Gospel, 
One with the sanction of earth, and one with the blessing of 
heaven. 
Simple and brief was the wedding, a8 that of Ruth and of Bonx, 
Softly the youth and the maiden repeated the words of betrothal, 
Tuking cach other for husband and wife in the Magistrate's 
presence, 
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Meanwhile the bridegroom went forth and stood with the 
bride at the doorway, 
Breathing the perfumed air of that warm and beautiful morning. 
‘Touched with autumnal tints, but lonely and sad in the sunshine, 
Tay extended before them the Jand of toil and privation ; 
‘There were the graves of the dead, and the barren waste of the 
set-ahore, 
‘There the familiar fields, tho groves of pine, and the meadowa; 
But to thoir eyes transfigured, it seemed a8 the Garden of Eden, 
Filled with tho prosence of God, whose yoico was the sound of 
the ocean, 


Soon wus their vision disturbed by the noiso and stir of 

departure, 

Friends coming forth from the houso, and impationt of longer 
delaying, 

Each with his plan for the day, and the work that was left an 
completed. 

‘Then from a stall near at hand, amid exclamations of wonder, 

Alden the thoughtful, the careful, «o happy, so proud of Priscilla, 

Brought out his snow-white steor, obeying the hand of its maxter, 

Led by a cord that was tied to an iron ring in its nostrils, 

Covered with crimson cloth, and a cushion placed for a swddle, 

She should not walk, he said, through the dust and heat of the 
noonday ; 

Nay, she should rido like a queen, not plod along like a peasant, 

Somewhat alarmod at firat, but reassured by the others, 

Placing her hand on the cushion, her foot in the hand of her 
husband, 

Gaily, with joyous laugh, Priscilla mounted her palfrey. 

“Nothing is wanting now,” he said, with a smilo, “but tho 
distaff ; 

"Then you would be in truth my queen, my beautiful Berths!" 








These perturbations, this 
Of earthly wants and as) 
Come from the influence o 
‘An undiscovered planet 


And as the moon from som 
‘Throws o'er the sea a fic 
Across whose trembling pl 
Into the realm of myste 


80 from the world of spirit 
A bridge of light, conne: 
O’er whose unsteady floor, 
‘Wander our thoughts at 





IN THE CHURCHYARI 


In the village churchyat 
Dust is in her beautiful 
No more she breather 
At her feet and at her f 
Lies a slave to attend tl 
Rut their dnat ia whi 


TNE EMPEROR'S BIRD'S HST, 


Who shall tell us? No one speaks; 
No colour shoots into those cheeks, 
Hither of anger or of pride, 
At the rade question we lave asked ; 
Nor will tho mystery be unmasked 
By those who are sleeping at her side 
Hereafter?— And do you think to look 
On the terrible pages of that Book 
To find her failings, faults, and errors? 
Ah, you will then have other cares, 
Tn your own shortcomings and despairs, 
Tn your own secret sins and terrors! 


THE EMPEROR'S BIRDS NEST. 


Oxcr the Emperor Charles of Spain, 
With his ewarthy, grave commanders, 
T forget in what campaign, 
Long besieged, in mud and rain, 
Some old frontier town of Flanders, 


Up and down the dreary camp, 
In great boots of Spanisty leather, 
Striding with @ measured tramp; 
These Hidalgos, dull and danp, 
Cursed the Frenchmen, cursed tho weather, 


Thus as to and fro they went, 

Over upland and through hollow, 
Giving their impatience vent, 
Porchod upon the Emperor's tent, 

In her aest, they spied 4 swallow. 





THE TWO ANGELS. 


Then the army, elsewhere bent, 
Struck its tents as if disbanding, 
Only not the Emperor's tent, 
For he ordered, ere he went, 
Very curtly, “ Leave it standing 1" 


So it stood there all alone, 

Loosely flapping, torn and tattered, 
Till the brood was fledged and flown, 
Singing o'er thoso walls of stone 

Which the cannon-shot had shattered. 


THE TWO ANGELS. 


Two angels, one of Life and one of Death, 

Passed o'er our village as the morning broke; 
The dawn was on their faces, and beneath, 

The sombre houses hearsed with plumes of smoke. 


Their attitude and aspect were the same, 
Alike their features and thoir robes of white; 
But one was crowned with amaranth, as with flame, 
And one with asphodels, like flakes of fight. 


I saw them pause on their celestial way ; 

‘Then said I, with deep fear and doubt oppressed, 
“ Beat not so loud, my heart, lest thou betray 

The place where thy beloved hire itt rest!" 


And he who wore the crown of asphodels, 
Descending, at my door began to knock, 

And my soul sank within me, as in wells 
The waters sink before an earthquake’s shock. 





DAYLIGHT AND MOONLIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT AND MOONLIGHT. 


Ix broad daylight, and at noon, 
Yesterday I saw the moon 
Sailing high, but faint and white, 
As a school-boy's paper kite. 


Tn broad daylight, yesterday, 
I read a Poet's mystic lay ; 
And it seemed to me at most 
Asa phantom, or a ghost, 


But at length tho feverish day 
Like a passion died away, 

And the night, serene and still, 
Fell on village, vale, and hill. 
Then the moon in all her pride, 
Liko a spirit glorified, + 

Filled and overflowed the night 
With revelations of her light. 


And the Poet's song again 

Passed like music through my brain; 
Night interpreted to me 

All its grace and mystery. 


THE JEWISH CEMETERY AT NEWPORT 


How strange it seems! These Hobrows in their 
graves, 
Close by the strect of this fair seaport town, 
Silent beside the never-silent waves, 
At rest'in all this moving up and down! 
Bo 





THE JEWISH CEMETERY AT NEWPORT. m 


They lived in narrow streets and lanes obscure, 
Ghotto and Judenstrass, in mirk and mire; 

Taught in the school of patience to enduro 
The life of anguish and the death of fire. 


All their lives long, with the unleavened bread 
And bitter herbs of exile and its fears, 

The wasting famino of the heart they fed, 
And slaked its thirst with mamh of their tears. 


Anathema maranatha! was the ery 
That rang from town to town, from street to 
street; 
At every gate the accursed Mordecai 
Was mocked and jeered, and spurned by Christian 
feot. 
Pride and humilistion hand in hand 
Walked with them through the world where'ar 
they went; 
Trampled and beaten were they as tho sand, 
And yet unshaken as the continent. 


For in tho background figures vague and vast 
Of patriarchs and of prophets rose sublime, 

And all the great traditions of the Past 
They saw reflected in the coming time. 


And thus for ever with reverted look 
‘The mystic volume of the world they read, 
Spelling it backward, like « Hebrew book, 
‘Till life became a Legend of the Dead. 
But ah! what once has been shall be no moro! 
‘The groaning earth in travail and in pain 
Brings forth its rces, but does not restore, 
And the dead nations never rine again. 





OLIVER BASSELIN. 


Nover fooling of unrest 
Broke the pleasant dream he dreamod ; 
Only made to be his nest, 
All the lovely valley seemed ; 
No desire 
Of soaring higher 
Stirred or fluttered in his breast 


True, his songs were not divine; 
Were not songa of that high art, 
Which, as winds do in the pine, 
Find an answer in each heart ; 
But the mirth 
Of this green earth 
Laughed and revelJed in bis Tine. 


From the alehouse and the inn, 
Opening on the narrow street, 
Came the loud, convivial din, 
Singing and applanse of fect, 
‘The laughing lays 
‘That in those days 
Sang the poot Basselin. 


In the castle, cased in steel, 
Knights, who fought at Agincourt, 
Watched and waited, spur on hool; 
But tho poet sang for sport 
Songs that rang 
Another clang, 
Songs that lowlier hearts could feel. 


In the convent, clad in gray, 
Sat the monks in lonely celle, 
Paced the cloisters, knelt to pray, 
And the poot heard their bells ; 


Gone are all the barons bol 
Gone are all the knights 
Gone tho abbot stern and c 
And the brotherhood of f 
Not a name 
Remains to fame, 
From those mouldering day 


But the poet’s memory her 
Of the landscape makes 
Like the river, swift and 
Flows his song through 
Haunting still 
‘That ancient mill, 
In the Valley of the Vire. 


VICTOR GALB 


VICTOR OALURAITI, 


Forth ho came, with a martial tread , 

Firm was his step, erect his hoad ; 
Victor Galbraith, 

He who so well the bugle played, 

Could not mistake the words it said: 
* Qome forth to thy death, 
Victor Galbraith !" 


Ho looked at the earth, ho looked at the sky, 
He looked at the files of musketry, 
Victor Galbraith! 
And he said, with a steady voice and eye, 
“ Take good aim ; I am ready to die!" 
‘Thus challenges death 
Victor Galbraith. 


Twelve fiery tongues flashed straight and red, 
Six leaden balls on their errand sped ; 
Victor Galbraith 
Falls to the ground, but he is not dead; 
His name was not stamped on those balls of lead, 
And they only scath 
Victor Galbraith. 


Three balls are in his breast and brain, 
Bat ho rises out of tho dust again, 
Victor Galbraith ! 
‘Tho water he drinks has a bloody stain ; 
“ O kill me, and put me out of my pain!” 
In his agony prayeth 
Victor Galbraith. 


Forth dart once more those tongues of flamo, 
And the bagler has died a death of shamo, 
Victor Galbraith ! 








MY LOST YOUTH, nT 


I remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And tho sea-tides tossing free ; 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 
And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still ; 
“ A boy's will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I remember the bulwarks by the shoro, 
And the fort upon the hill; 
The sun-rise gun, with its hollow roar, 
‘The drum-beat repeated o'er and o'er, 
And the bugle wild and shrill. 
And the music of that old song 
Throbs in memory still : 
“A boy's will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thouglits, 


I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide! 
And the dead captains, a3 they lay 
In their graves, o'erlooking the tranquil bay, 
Where they in battle died: 
And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 
© A boy's will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


Tcan see the breezy dome of groves, 
The shadows of Deering’s Woods ; 
And the friendships old and tho/early loves 
Come back with a sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighbourhoods. 


THE HOPRWALK, 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 
And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 
And among the dreams of the days that were 
T find my lost youth again. 
And the strange and beautiful song, 
The groves are repeating it still : 
A boy's will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts " 


THE ROPEWALK. 


Is that building, long and Jow, 
With ita windows all a-row, 

Like the port-holes of a hulk, 
Human spiders spin and spin, 
Backward down their thread so thin 

Drooping, each a hempen bulk. 


At the end, an open door; 
Squares of sunshine on the floor 
Light the long and dusky lane ; 
And the whirring of a wheel, 
Dull and drowsy, makes me feel 
All its spokes are in my brain, 


As tho spinners to the end 
Downward go and re-wscend, 

Gleam the long threads in the gun ; 
While within this brain of mine 
Cobwebs brighter and more fino 

By the busy wheel are spun. 





‘THE BOPEWALE, 


‘Two fair maidens in a swing, 
Liko white doves apon the wing, 
First before my vision pass; 

Laughing, as their gontle hands 
Closely clasp the twisted strands, 
At thoir shadow on the geass, 


Then a booth of mountehanks, 
With its smell of tan and planks, 
And a girl poisod high in air 
On a cord, in spangled dress, 

‘With a faded loveliness, 
And a weary look of care, 


‘Then a homestead among farms, 
And 4 woman with bare arms 
Drawing water from well; 
As the bucket mounts apace, 
With it mounts her own fair face, 
As at some magician’s spell. 


Then an old man in a tower, 
Ringing loud the noontide hour, 
While the rope coils round and round 
Like « serpent at bis feet, 
And again, in swift retreat, 
Nearly lifts him from the ground, 


Then within a prison-yard, 
Faces fixed, and stern, and hard, 
Laughter and indecent mirth ; 
Ah! itis the gallows-tree ; 
Breath of Christian charity, 
Blow, and exeop i from the oarth? 





‘Tite GOLDEN MILESTONE. 


Then a schoolboy, with his kite 
Gleaming in a sky of light, 
And an eager, upward look; 
Steeds pursued through lane and field; 
Fowlers with their snares concealed ; 
And ab angler by a brook, 


Ships rejoicing in the breeze, 
Wrecks that float o'er unknown seas, 
Anchors dragged through faithless sand; 
Sen-fog drifting overbead, 
And, with lessening line and lead, 
Sailors feeling for the land. 


All these seenos do I behold, 
‘These, and many left untold, 

In that building long and low ; 
While the wheel goes round and round, 
With a drowsy dreamy sound, 


Aud the spinners backward go 


THE GOLDEN MILESTONE. 


Leavxzss are the trees; their purple branches 

Spread themselves abroad, like reefs of coral, 
Rising silent 

In the Red Sea of the Winter sunset. 


From the hundred chimneys of the villago, 

Like the Afreet in the Arabian story, 
Smoky columns 

Tower aloft into tho air of ambor. 








CATAWBA WIXE. 


Happy be whom neither wealth nor fashion, 

Nor the march of the encroaching city, 
Drives an exile 

From the hoarth of his ancestral homestead. 

We may build more splondid habitations, 

Fill our rooms with paintings and with seulptures, 
But we cannot 

Buy with gold tho old associations ! 


CATAWBA WINE. 


‘Tints song of mine 
Is a song of the Vine, 
To be sung by the glowing embers 
Of wayside inns, 
When the rain begins 
‘To darken the drear Novembers 


It is not a song 
Of the Scuppernong, 
From warm Carolinian valleys, 
Nor the Isabet 
And the Museadel 
That bask in our garden alleys. 


Nor the red Mustang, 
Whose clusters hang 
O'er tho waves of the Colorado, 
And the flery flood 
‘Of whose purple blood 
Has a dash of Spanish bravado, 





te awew wneee pe 


Fills all the ro: 
With a benison on t 


And as hollow 
Are the haunts 
For ever going and 
So this crystal 
Is all alive 
With a swarming an 


Very good in it 
Is the Verzena: 
Or the Sillery soft a 
But Catawba w: 
Has a taste moi 
More dulcet, delicio. 


There grows no 
By the haunted 
By Danube or Guade 
Nor on island 0 
That bears such 
As grows by the Beai 


SANTA FILOMENA, 


‘To the sewers and sinks 
With oll such drinks, 

And after them tamble the mixer; 
For a poison malign, 
Is such Borgia wine, 

Or at best but a Devil's Elixir. 


While pure as a spring 
Is the wine I sing, 
And to praise it, one needs but name it; 
For Catawba wine 
Has need of no sign, 


No tavern-bush to proclaim it, 


And this Song of the Vine, 
This greeting of mine, 

‘The winds and the birds shall deliver 
‘To the Queen of tho West, 
In hee garlands dressed, 

On the banks of the Beautiful River. 


SANTA FILOMENA, 


Wurse'en a noble deed is wrought, 

Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 


‘The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts ux unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 
Se 





THE DISCOVERER OF TUE NORTH CADE, 7a 


A Lady with « Lamp shull stand 

In tho great history of the land, 
A noble type of good, 
Heroic womanhood, 


Nor even shall be wanting here 
‘The palm, the lily, and the spear, 
The symbols that of yore 

Saint Filomena bore, 


THE DISCOVERER OF THE NORTH CAPE 


A LEAF PROM KING ALPRED'S onosius 


Onirenr, the old sea-captain, 
Who dwelt in Helgotand, 
To King Alfred, the Lover of Truth, 
Brought a suow-white walrus-tooth, 
Which he held in his brown right hand 


His figure wns tall and stately, 
Like a boy's his eye appeared ; 

His hair was yellow us hay, 

But threads of a silvery gray 
Gleamod in his tawny beard 


Hearty and hale was Othere, 

His cheek had the colour of oak ; 
With a kind of laugh in his speech, 
Like the sea-tide on a beach, 

As unto the King he spoke. 


And Alfred, King of the Saxons, 
Had a book upon his keiees, 
And wrote down the wondrous’ tale 
Of him who was first to sail 
Into the Arotic sews. 





788 «=: THE DISCOVEALR OF THE NORTH CAPE, 


“So far L live to the northward, 
No man lives north of me; 
‘To tho east are wild mountain-chains, 
And beyond them meres and plains ; 
‘To tho westward all is sea, 


“ 8o far T live to the northward, 
From the harbour of Skeringes-hale, 
If you only sailed by day, 
With a fair wind all the way, 
More than a month would you sail, 


“ Lown six hundred reindeer, 


With sheep and swine beside; 
T have tribute from the Finns, 
Whalebono and reindeer skins, 

And ropes of walrus-hide, 


“T ploughed the land with horses, 
But my heart was ill at ease, 
For the old seafaring men 
Came to me now and then, 
With their sagas of the seas j— 


* Of Iceland and of Greenland, 
And the stormy Hebrides, 
And the undiscovered doep;— 

I could not eat nor sleep 
For thinking of those sons. 


© To the northnard stretched the desert, 
How far I fain would know; 

So at Jast I sallied forth, 

And three days sailed duo north, 
As far a5 the whaleshigs ga. 





‘Te DISCOVERER OF THE NORTH CAPE. 


“To the west of mo was the ocean, 
To the right the desolate shore, 
But did not slacker sail 
For the walrus or the whale, 
‘Till after three days more. 


“ The days grew longer and longer, 
Till they became as one, 

And southward through the haze 

I saw the sullen blaze 
Of the red midnight sun. 


“ And then uprose before me, 
Upon the water's edge, 

‘The huge and haggard shape 

Of that unknown North Cape, 
Whose form is like a wedge 


“ The sea was rough and stormy, 
The tempest howled and wailed, 
And the sea-fog, like a ghost, 
Haunted that dreary const, 
But onward still I sailed. 


“ Four days I steered to eastward, 
Four days without a nights 

Round in a fiery ring 

Went the great sun, O King, 
With rod and lurid light.” 


Here Alfred, King of the Saxons, 
Ceased writing for a whil 

And raised his eyes from his book, 

With  stringe and puzzled look, 
And an incredulous smile, 





790 THE DISCOVERER OF THE XONTH CAPS. 


But Othere, the old sea-eaptain, 
He neither paused nor stirred, 

‘Till the King listened, and then, 

Qnce more took up his pen, 
And wrote down every wont 


“ And now the land,” said Othere, 
“ Bent southward suddenly, 
And I followed the curving shore 
And ever southward bore 
Tato a nameless sea. 


“ And there wo hunted the walms, 
The narwhale, and the seal; 

Ha! 't was a noble game! 

And like the lightning’s flame 
Flew our harpoons of steel. 


“ There were six of us all together, 
Norsemen of Helgoland ; 

In two days and no more 

We killed of them threescore, 
And dragged them to the strand!” 


Horo Alfred the Trath-Teller 
Suddenly closed his book, 

And lifted his blue eyes, 

With doubt and strange surnie 
Depicted in their look. 


And Othere the old sea-captain 
Stared at him wild and weird, 
Then smiled, til! his shining tooth 
Gleained white from underneath 
His tawny, quivering beard 





DAYBREAK! 


And to the King of the Saxons, 
Ta witness of the truth, 

Raising his noble bead, 

He atretebed his brown band, and enid, 
* Behold this walrus-tooth ! * 


DAYBREAK. 


A vein came up out of the sea, 
And said, “0 mists, make room for me." 


It hailed tho ships, and eried, “ Sail om, 
Ye mariners, the night is gone." 


And hurried landward far away, 
Orying, “ Awake! it is the day.” 


It said unto the forest, * Shout! 
Hang all your leafy banners out!” 


It touched the wood-bind’s folded wing, 
And said, “ O bird, awako auil sing.” 


And o'er tho farms, 0 chanticleer, 
Your clarion blow; the day is near.” 


Tt whispered to the fields of corm, 
“* Bow down, and hail the coming mori.” 


Tt shoutod through the belfry-tower, 
“ Awake, O bell! proclaim the hour." 


Tt crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 
And said, Not yet! in quiet lie.” 








CHILDREN. 708 


Though at times he hears in his dreams 
Tho Ranz des Vaches of old, 

And the rush of mountain streams 
From glaciers clear and cold ; 





And the mother at home says, “ Hark ! 
For his voice T listen and yearn; 

It is growing late and daric, 
And my boy docs not retarn !” 





CHILDREN 


Cour to mo, O yo children! 
For I hear you at your play, 

And tho questions that perplexed mo. 
Have vanished quite away. 


Yo open the eastern windows, 
‘That look towards the sut, 

Where thoughts are singing swallows 
And the brooks of morning run. 


Tn your hearts are the birds and the sunshine, 
In your thoughts the brooklet’s flow, 

But in mine is the wind of Autumn, 
And the first fall of the snow. 


Alu! what would the world be to as 
If the children were no more? 
Woe should dread the desert belind 

Worse than the dark before, 
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SAXDALPHON, 795 


How, erect, at the outermost gates 
Of the City Celestial ho waits, 

With his foot on the ladder of light, 
‘That, crowded with angels unnumbered, 
By Jacob was seen, a8 he slumbered 

Alone in the desert at night? 


The Angels of the Wind and of Fire 
Chant only one hymn, and expire 
With the song's irresistible stress ; 
Expire in thoir rapture and wonder, 
As harp-strings are broken asunder 
By music they throb to express. 


But serene in the rapturous throng, 
Unmored by the rash of the song, 
With eyes unimpassioned and slow, 
Among the dead angels, the deathless 
Sandalphon stands listening breathless 
‘To sounds that ascend from below ;— 


From the spirits on earth that adore, 
From the souls that entreat and implore 

In the fervour and passion of prayer; 
From the hearts that are broken with losses, 
And weary with dragging the crosses 

‘Too heavy for mortals to bear, 


And he gathers the prayers as he stands, 

Ani they change into flowers in his hands, 
Into garlands of purple and red ; 

And beneath the great arch of the portal, 

‘Through the streets of the City Immortal 
Is wafted the fragrance thoy shed. 





BANDALPHON, 


It is bat a logend, T know,— 
A fable, a phantom, a show, 
Of the ancient Rabbinical lore ; 
Yet the old medisval tradition, 
The beautiful, strange superstition, 
But haunts me and holds me the more 


When I look from my window at night, 
And the wolkin above is all white, 

All throbbing and panting with stars, 
Among them majestic is standing 
Sandalphon the angel, expanding 

His pinions in nebulous bars, 


And tho legend, I feel, # a part 

Of the hunger and thirst of the heart, 
‘The frenzy and fire of the brain, 

‘That grasps at the fruitage forbidden, 

The gollon pomegranates of Eden, 
To quict its fevor and pain. 





RMMETHLUS, 


EPIMETHEUS, 
OR THE POET'S AFTERTHOUGHT 


Have I dreamed? or was it real, 
What I saw as in a vision, 
When to marches hymeneal, 
Tn the land of the ideal, 
Moved my thought o'er field Elysian? 


What! are these the guests whose glances 


Seemed like sunshine gleaming round mo; 
‘These the wild, bewildered fancies, 
‘That with dithyrambic dances, 

As with magic circles, bound mo? 


Ah! how cold are their caresses ! 
Pallid cheeks and haggard bosoms ! 
Spectral gleam thoir snow-white dresses, 
And from loose, dishevelled tresses, 
Fall the hyacinthine blossoms ! 


O my songs! whose winsome measures 
Filled my heart with secret rapture! 

Children of my golden leisures! 

‘Must oven your delights and pleasures 
Fade and perish with the capture? 


Fair they seemed, those songs 
When they came to me unb 

Voices single, and in chorus, 

Like the wild birds singing o'er 
Tn the dark of bran b 








SPIMETHEDS. 


‘Therefore art thou ever dearer, 

O my Sibyl, my deceiver! 
For thou makest each mystery clearer, 
Ani the unattained scoms nearer 

When thou fillest my heart with fover! 


Muse of all the Gifts and Graces ! 
‘Though the fields around us with 

There are ampler realms and spaces, 

Where no foot has left its traces ; 
Let us turn and wander thither, 





FLIGHT THE SEOOND. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


Brrweey the dark and tho daylight, 
When the night ix boginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations 
That is known as the Children’s Hour, 


I hear in the chamber above me 
Tho patter of little fret, 

‘The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet, 


From my study, seo in tho lamplight 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alico and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper and then a silenee ; 
Yot I know by their merry ayes 

They are plotting ani planning togothor 
To take mo by surprise. 


A sudden rush from tho stairway, 
A sudden raid from the ball ! 

By threo doors loft unguarded 
‘They enter my castle wall 





They climb up into my turrat 
O’er the arms and back of my chair ; 
Tf I try to escapo they surround me ; 
‘They seem to be everywhere, 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about nie entwine, 

‘Till I think of tho Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse Tower on the Rhine 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have sealed the wall, 
Such an old moustache as I am 
Ts not a match for you allt 


T havo you fast in my fortross, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungoon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you for ever, 
Yes, for ever and a day, 

‘Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dest away | 


ENCELADUS, 
Usxnen Monnt Etna he bios, 
It is slumber, it is not donth ; 
For he stragyles at times to a 
And above him the Inrid skies 
Are hot with his flory breath. 





Ab me! Se fhe bed thet See 
Wed the harvest of dope, 
Where the barca codecs, Mews 
‘From the Eps of the overtirown 

Exeelsczs, 821 the ir, 


‘Where soles are heaped im drifts 


Bee, noo! tho red Hght shies ! 
"Tis the glare of his awful eyes! 

And the storm-wind shouts dwagh 

Of Alps and of Apenniiuw, 
Enceladus, orice t 








THE CUMBERLAND, 


THE CUMBERLAND. 


Ar anchor in Hampton Roads we lay, 
Ou board of the Cumberland, eloop of war ; 
And at times from the fortress across the bay 
‘The alaram of drums swept past, 
Or a bugle blast 
From the camp on the shore. 


‘Then far away to the south uprose 
A little feather of xnow-white smoke, 
And wo knew that the iron ship of our foo 
‘Was steadily steering its course 
To try the force 
Of our riba of oak. 


Down upon us heavily rans 
Silent and sullen, the floating fort; 
Then comes a puff of smoke from her guns, 
And leaps the terrible death, 
With fiery breath, 
From each open port. 


‘We are not idle, but send her straight 
Defiance back in a full broadside ! 
As hail rebounds froma roof of slate, 

Rebounds our heavier hail 
From each iron scale 
Of the monster's hide, 


“ Strike your flag !\"" tho xobol cries, 
In his arrogant old plantation strain. 
“ Never!" our gallant: Morris replios ; 
It is botter to wink than to yield |" 
And the whole air pealed ‘ 
With the choors of owe mon, AN 














SNOW-YLARES, os 


Waits, and will not go away ; 
Waits, anid will not bo gainssid : 
By the cares of yestorday 
Each to-day is heavier maile ; 


‘Till at length the burden seems 
Greater than our strength ean bear ; 

Hoavy as the weight of dreams, 
Prossing on us everywhere, 


And we stand from day to day, 

Like the dwarfs of times gone by, 
Who, as Northern legends say, 

On their shoulders held the sky, 


SNOW-FLAKES. 


Orr of tho bosom of tho Air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the snow, 


Eyon as our cloudy fancies take 
Saddenly shape in somo divine ox; 








‘A DAY OF SUNSHINE, 


‘This is tho poem. of the Afr, 
Slowly in silent syllables recorded > 
This is the secrot of dospair, 
Long in its elondy liosom hoarded, 
Now whispered and revealed. 
To woodand fieli, 


A DAY OF SUNSHINE. 


© orrr of God! 0 perfect day: 
‘Woeercon shall no man work, but play ; 
‘Whereon it is enough for me, 

Not to be doing, but to bo t 


Through every fibre of my brain, 
Through every nerve, through every vein, 
I fool the electric thrill, the toncl: 

Of life, that seems almost too nich, 


I bear tho wind among the trocs 
Playing eclestiai symphonies 5 

I see the branches downward bont, 
Like keys of somo great instrument, 


And over me unrolls on high 

The splendid socvery of the why, 
Where through a sapphire ea the sun 
Sails like a golden gulloon, 


Towards yonder cloud-land in the Wort, 
Towards yonder Islands of the Bloat, 
Whose stoop sierra far wplifts 

Mts craggy ensamits white with deifte, 





WEARINESS. 607, 


Blow, winds! and waft through all the rooms 
The snow-flakes of tho cherry-blooms ! 
Blow, winds! and bend within my reach 
‘The fiery blossoms of tho peach ! 


© Life and Love! © happy throng 

Of thoughts, whose only speech is song 
© heart of man! canst thou not bo 
Blithe as the air is, and as froe ? 


WEARINESS. 


O urrree feet! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and foars, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load ; 
T, nearer to the Wayside Inn 
Whore toil shall cease and rest begin, 
Am weary, thinking of your road ! 


O little hands ! that, weak or strong, 
Have still to serve or rule 20 long, 
Havo still so long to give of ask ; 
I, who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow-men, 
Am weary, thinking of your task, 


little hearts ! that throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverich heat, 

Such limitless and strong desires ; 
Mine that so long has glowod and burned, 
With passions into ashes turned 

Now covers and conconls its 





WEARINESS, 


O little souls ! as pure sed white 
Anil crystalline as rayw of light 
ot from heaven, their source divine ; 
tod through the mist of yours, 
‘ed my setting sun appears, 
w lurid Je this soul of niine} 





MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE KALIF OF BALDACCA, 


Ixro the city of Kambala, 

By the road that leadeth to Ispahan, 
At the head of his dusty caravan, 
Laden with treasure from reulms afur, 
Baldacoa, and k , and Kandahar, 
Rodo tho great captain Alat. 


The Khan from his palace window gazod : 

Ho saw in the thronging streot beneath, 

In the light of the sotting enn, that blazed 

Through the elouds of dust by the caravan raised, 
The flash of harnoss and jewolled sheath, 

And tho shining scymitars of the guard, 

And the wes méls, that bared their teeth, 

As thoy passed and paseod, through the gates unbarred 
Into the shade of the palace yard. 


Thus into the city of Kambala 
Rode tho great exptain Alain ; 

And he stood before the Khan, and said,— 
‘Tho enemies of my lord are dead ; 

All the Kalifs of all the Wost 

Bow and oboy his least behest ; 








‘TH BALIF OF BALDACCA, 


And thera the old miser crept by stealth 

To feel of the gold that guve him health, 

To gaze, and gloat with his hungry eye 

On jewels that gleamed like a glowworm's spark, 
Or the eyes of a panther in the dark. 


“T said to the Kalif, ‘Thou art old, 

Thon hast no noed of so much gold. 

‘Thou shouldst not have heaped and hidden it here, 
Till the breath of battle was hot and near, 

But have sown through tho land theso useless hoards, 
‘To spring into shining blades of swords, 


And keep thine honour sweet and clear, 
These grains of gold are not grains of wheat ; 
‘These bars of silver thou eanst not eat; 
‘These jewels and pearls and precious stones 
Cannot cnre the aches in thy bones, 

Nor keep tho fect of death one hour 

From climbing the stairways of thy tower!" 


“Then into this dungeon I locked the drone, 
And left him to foed there all alone 

Tn the honey-cells of his golden hive : 

Nover prayer, nor a ery, nor a groan, 

Was heand from those massive walls of stone, 
Nor again was the Kalif seen alive ! 


“ Whon at last we unlocked the door, 

Wo found him dead upon the floor ; 

‘The rings had dropped from his withered hands, 
His teeth were like bones in the desert sands ; 
Still clutching his treasures ho had died ; 

And as he lay there, he appeared 

A statae of gold with a silver beard, 

His arms outstretched as if crucified.” 





PALINGENESIS. 


‘This is the story, strange and true, 
‘That tho great captain Alait 

‘Told to his brother the Tartar Khan, 
Whon he rode that day into Kambala; 
By the road that leadoth to Ispahan. 


Jum, 1864, 


PALINGENESIS, 


I tax upon the headland height, and listened 
‘To the incessant sobbing of the sea 
Tn caverns under-me, 
And watched the wares, that tossed and fled and 
glistened, 
Until the rolling meadows of amethyst 
Melted away in mist. 


Then suddenly, as one from sleep, I started ; 
For round about me all the samny capes 
Scemed peopled with tho shapes 
Of those whom I bad known in days departed, 
Apparelled in the loveliness whieh gleams 
On faces seon in dreams. 


A moment only, and the light and glory 

Faded away, and the disconsolate shore 
Stood lonely as before + 

And the wild roses of tho yirom 

Around me shuddered in the wind, and shied 
Whair petals of yale red. 





PALINGENRSIB, 


There was an oh belief that in the embers 

Of all things their primordial form oxists 
And cunning alchomists 

Could re-create the rose with all its membons 

rom its own ashes, but without the bloom, 
Without the lost perfume. 


Ah, mo! what wonder-working, oceult science 

Can from the ashos in our hearts once moro 
‘Tho roso of youth restore ? 

What ernft of alchomy can bid defiance, 

‘To time and change, and for a single hour 
Renow this phantom flower? 


“Oh, givo me back,’ I cried, “ the vanished splen- 
dours, 

‘The breath of morn, and the exultant strife, 
When tho swift stream of life 

Bounds over its rocky channel, and gurrenders 

The pond, with all its lilies, for the leap 
Tnto the unknown deop 1" 


And the sea answered, with a lamentation, 
Like somo old prophet wailing, and it said, 

“ Alng | thy youth is doad t 
It breathes no more, its heart has no pulsation, 
In tho dark places with the dead of old, 

Tt Hies for ever cold 1" 


‘Then said I, From its consecrated corements: 
T will not drag this encrod dust aguin, 

Only to give me pain ; 
Bat, still remembering all the lost endearments, 
Go on my way, like one who looks before, 

And turns to weep no more,'' 





816 HAWTHOLNE, 


Tuto what land of harvests, what plantations 
Bright with autumnal foliage and the glow 

Of eunsots burning low ; 
Boncath what midnight skies, whose constellations 
Light up the spacious avenues betwean 

‘This world and the unseen ! 


Amid what friendly greetings and caresses, 

What households, though not alien, yet not mine, 
What bowers of reat divine ; 

To what temptations in lone wildornessés, 

What famino of the boart, what pain and loss, 
The bearing of what cross | 


T do not know ; nor will T yainly question 

‘Those pages of the mystic book which bold 
‘Tho story stil] untold, 

But without rash conjectare or suggestion 

Turn its last loaves in rovdrence and good Heed, 
Until ‘' The End Tread: 


Tony, 1804, 


HAWTHORNE. 
Mar 23, 1934, 


How boantiful it was, that ono bright day 

Tu the long week of rain! 

‘Though all its splendour could not chase away 
‘The omnipresent ain, 





TAWTIORNTS, 


Tho lovely town was white with applo-blooms, 
And the great elms o'erhead, 

Dark shadows wove on thoir acrial looms, 
Shot through with golden thread. 


Across tho mendows, by the grey old manso, 
Tho historic river flowed ;— 

I was as one who wanders in a trance, 
Unconseious of his road. 


The faces of familiar friends noomed strange ; 
Their voices I could hear, 

And yet the words they utterod poomod to ehango 
Their moaning to the ear. 


For the one face I looked for was not thera, 
The one low voice was mute ; 

Only an unseen presence filled the air, 
And baffled my pursuit, 


Now I look back, and meadow, manao, and stron, 
Dimly my thought defines ; 

T only xce—a droam within a drearo— 

The hill-top hearsod with pines, 


T only hear above his placo of roit 

Their tender undertono, 

‘The infinite longingy of o tronhled broast, 
The voice #0 like his own, 


Thoro in seelnsion and remote from mon 
‘The wizard hand lies cold, 

Which at its topmost epood let fall the pen, 
Anil left the tale half told. 





“618 ‘TMS SKADIVER, 


Al! who shall lift that wand of Magic powor, 
And tho lost clue regain ?. 

‘The unfinished window in Aladdin's tower, 
Unfinished must remain t 


THE SEA-DIVER. 


‘My way is on tho bright blac #oa, 
My sleep upon the rocky tide; 

And many an oye has followed mo, 
Whore billows elasp tho worn seaside, 


My plumage bears the crimson blush, 
When ocean by the sin is kisnod t 
When fades the evening's purple fash, 

My dark wing cleaves the silver midst, 


Fall many a fathom down beneath 
The bright arch of tho splendid deop, 
My car has heart the aea-sholl breathe 
O'er living myriads in thoir sleep, 


They rested by the corhl throne, 
And by the pearly dindem, 

Whore tho pale sea-grape had o’ergrom 
‘The glorious dwelling made for them, 


At night upon iny storm-drenched 
T poised above a Helmloss Darky 
And soon I saw the shattered thing” 
Vhad rated cong wond (ek win iark, 





CHRISTMAS DELLS, 


And when the wind and storm bad done, 
A ship that had rode out the galo, 
Sunk down without # signalgun, 
And none was left to tell the tale, 


T saw the pomp of day depart— 

The cloud resign its golden erown, 
‘When to the ocoan’s beating heart 

‘The sailor's wasted corse went down, 


Peace be to those whose graves are mado. 
Beneath the bright and silver sea! 

Peace that their relics there were laid, 
With no vain pride and pageantry, 


CHRISTMAS BELLS, 


T nvanp the bells on Christmas Day 
‘Their old, famuiliar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

‘The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to mon 


‘And thonght how, nx the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to ment 


'Till ringing, singing on its way, 
‘The world revolved from night to 





THE BRIDGE OF CLOUD. 


Ab, no longer wizard Fancy 
Builds its castles in the air, 
Luring me by necromancy 
Up the never-ending stair, 


Bat, instead, it builds me bridges 
Over many a dark ravine, 

Where beneath the gusty ridges, 
Cataracts dash and roar unseen, 


And I cross them, little hooding 
Blast of wind, or torrent’s roar, 


As I follow tho recoding 
Footsteps that have gone before. 


Nought avails the imploring gesture, 
Nought availa tho ery of pain ! 
‘When I touch the flying vesture, 
"Tis tho grey robo of tho rain, 


Bafited I return, and leaving 
O'er the parapets of cloud, 
Wateh the mist that intervening 
‘Wraps the valley in its shroud, 


And the sounds of life ascending 
Feebly, vaguely, moot the ear, 
Murmur of bells and voices blending 
With the rush of waters near, 


Well I know whut 








woiin, 


Ces illastres Pélexins 
D'Outro Mer, adroits et fins, 
So donnant dis airs de pritre, 
A lonvi 90 vantaient d'tro 

“ Bons amis, 
De Jean Rudolphe Agassiz.” 


Gil-de-Pendrix, grand fareeur, 

Sani reproche ot sans pudeur, 

Dans gon patois de Bourgogno, 

Bredouillait comme un ivrogno, 
“ Bons amis, 

J'ai dausé ches Agassiz |" 


Verzouay lo Champenois, 
Bon Francais, point New-Yorquois, 
Mais des environs d'Avize, 
Fredonne, i imaintes reprises, 

“ Bons amis, 
Tai chanté elie Agassiz !"" 


A cété marchait un viens. 

Hidalgo, mais non mousseux; 

Dans le temps de Charlemagne, 

Fut von pito Grand d'Espagne | 
“ Bons amis, 

Tai diné chez Agnssiz 1!" 





soit. 


Aveo ce bean cadet roux, 
‘Bras dessus of bras dessous, 
Mine altitre et couleur terne, 
Vint le Sire de Santerne ; 

“ Bons amis, 
T'ai couchs chex Agassiz! 


Mais le dernier de ees proux 
Etait un pane Chartreux, 
Qui disait, d'un ton robuste, 
“ Béndédictions sur le Juste f 
Bons amis, 
Bénissons Pire Agassiz!" 


Ils arrivent trois i trois, 

Montent l'escalier de bois 

Clopin-Clopant! quel gendarme 

Pout pormettre ce vacarme, 
Bons amis, 

‘A la porto d'Agassiz f 


*« Ouvrez donc, mon bon seignonr 
Ouvrez vite ct n'ayex peur; 
Ouvrez, ouvrez, car nons sommes 
Gens de bien ot gentilshommer, 

Bons amis, 
Do fa famille Agagsiz,! 


Chut, ganaches ! taisez-vous t 

C’on ext trop de yos glougloas 5 

Epargnez anx Philosophes 

Vos abominables strophes ! 
Bons amis, 

Deapedwe, mon Agpaaz, 





THR WIND OYER THE ciimonEr. 


THE WIND OVER THE CHIMNEY, 


Sxx, tho fire is sinking low, 
Dusky red the embers glow, 

While above them still I cower,— 
While « moment more I linger, 
Though the clock, with lifted fingor, 

Points beyond the midnight hour. 


Sings the blackened log a tune 

Learned in some forgotten June 
From a schoolboy in his play, 

When they both were young together, 

Heart of youth and summer weather 
Making all their holiday. 


And the night-wind rising, hark ! 
How above there in the dark, 

In the midnight and the snow, 
Evor wilder, fiorcer, grandor, 
Like the trumpets of Iskander, 

All the noisy chimneys blow ! 


Every quivering tongue of flame 


Scems to murmur some great name, 
Sooms to say to. me, * Aspiro | " 
But the night-wind answers,—' Hollow 
Are the visions that you follow ; 
Into darknoss sinks your fire! "* 








KILLED AT THE YORD, 


And I answer,—*‘ Thongh it be, 

Why should that discomfort me ? 
No endeayour is in vain; 

‘Its reward ix in tho doing, 

And tho rapture of pursuing 

Is the prize the vanquished gain.” 


Janvanr, 1365. 


KILLED AT’ THE FORD. 
Hz is dead, tho beautiful youth, 


‘The heart of honour, the tongue of trath,— 

Ho, the life and light of us all, 

Whore voice was as blithe as a bugle call, 

Whom all eyes followed with one consent, 

‘Tho cheer of whove langh, and whose pleasant word, 
Hashed all murmurs of discontent, 


Only last night, os we rode along, 

Down the dark of tho mountain gap, 

To visit the picquet-guard at the ford, 

Little dreaming of any mishap, 

He was humming the words of some old cong: 
Two rod roses he had on his cap, 

And another he bore ut the point of his sword. 


Sudden and swift a whistling ball 

‘Camo out of a wood, and the voice was etill ; 
Something I hoard in the darknows fall, 

And for a moment my blood grow chill ; 

I spake in a whisper, as bo who speaka 

In a room whon some one is lying dead ; 
But ho made no answer to what I said. 








TO-ORMOW, ao 


Over tho shining sands, tho wandering cattle homo- 
wart 
Follow each othor to your call, O bells of Lynn! 


The distant lighthouse hears, and with bis flaming 
signal, 

Answers you, passing the watchword on, O bells of 
Lynn | 


And down the darkening const mn the tamaltuoss 
surges, 
And clap their hands, and shout to you, O bolls of 


Lynn! 


Till from the shuddering sea, with your wild incanta- 
tion, 
Yo summon np tho spectral moon, O bells of Iyynn ! 


And startled at tho sight, like the weird woman of 
Endor, 
Ye ery alond, and then aro still, O bells of Lynn! 


TO-MORROW, 


"Tis late at night, and in tho realm of sleep 

My littlo Jambe are folded like the flocks ; 

From room to room I hear the wakeful clocks 
Challenge the passing hour, like gnards that keep 
Their solitary watch on tower and steep ; 

Far off I hear the crowing of the cocks, 

And through the opening door that time rinloe) 
Feel the fresh broathing of To-morrow creepy 
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LADY WHNTWORTHT, 


Tust a8 her euckoo-clock was ntriking nino, 
Above her bend, resplendent on the sign, 
Tho portrait of the Earl of Halifax, 

In scarlet coat and periwig of flax, 
Surveyed at leisure all her varied charnes, 
Her cap, her bodioo, her white folded arms, 
And half resolved, though he was past his prime, 
And rather damaged by the lapse of timo, 
To fall down ot hea feet, and to declare 
The passion that had driven him to doxpair, 
For from his lofty station ho bad soon 


Stavers, her husband, dressed in bottle-green, 
Drive his new Flying Stago-eonch, four in hand, 
Down the long lane and out into the land, 

And knew that ho was far upon the wny 

‘To Ipswich and to Boston on the Bay | 


Fast thon the meditations of tho Earl 

Wore interrupted by a little girl, 

Barefooted, ragged, with nogleeted hair, 

Eyes full of Laughter, neck and shoulders baroy-— 
A thin slip of a girl, lie » new moon, 

Sure to be rounded into beauty soon ; 

A creatare men would worship anid adore, 
‘Though now in mean kabiliments she boro 

A pail of water, dripping, through the street, 
And bathing, a8 she went, her naked feet, 


Tt was 9 pretty pioture, fall of grace,— 
‘The slender form, tho delicate, thin face ; 
Tho swaying motion, as she burried by; 
Tho shining feet, the langhter in her eye, 
That o'er her faco in ripples gloamed a 





LADY WENTWORTII. 


Sequostered among trees, a noble pile, 

Baronial avd colonial in its style; 

Gables and dormor-windows everywhere, 

And stacks of chimneys rising high in air,— 
Pandan pipes, on which all winds that blew 
Made mournful music the whole winter through, 
Within, unwonted «plendours met the eye,— 
Panels, and floors of oak, and tapestry ; 

Carved chimney-pieces, where on brazen dogs 
Revelled and roared the Christmas fires of logs; 
Doors opening into darknoss unawares, 
Mystorious passages, and flights of stairs ; 

And on the walls, in heavy gilded frames, 

Tho ancestral Wentworths with Old-Scripture names, 


Buch was the mansion where the grent man dwelt, 
A widower and childless ; and he felt 

‘The Joncliness, the uncongenial gloom 

‘That like a presonce haunted every room ; 

For though not given to weakness, he could feel 
Tho pain of wounds that nche because they heal. 


The years came and the years went,—seven in all,— 
And pasged in cloud and sunshine o'er the Hall ; 
‘Tbe dawns their splondour through its chambers shed, 
‘The sunsets flushed its western windows red; 
‘The snow was on its roofs, the wind, the rain 5 
Tts woodlands were in leaf and bare again ; 
Moons waxed and waned, tho lilacs bloomed and died, 
In tho broad river ebbed and flowed the tide, 
Ships went to sea, ani ships came home from sea, 
‘Api the slow years sailed by and coased to be. 
And all these years had Martha Hilton served 
In tho Great House, not wholly unobserved ; 

Sn 








LADY WENTWORTH. 


And thon tho feast went on, ns others do, 
But onded ns none other I e’er knew, 


When they bad drunk the King, with many a cheer, 
‘The Governor whispered in a servant's car, 

Who disappoared, and presently there stood 
Within the room, in perfoct womanbood, 

A maiden, modest and yot self-possossed, 
Youthfal and beautiful, and simply dressed. 

Can this be Martha Hilton ? Tt must be! 

Yes, Martha Hilton; and no other she | 

Dowered with tho boanty of-her twenty years 
How lady-like, how queen-like she appears 5 

‘The palo, thin crescent of the days gone by, 

Is Dian now in all her majesty ! 

Yet scarce a guest perceived that she was thera 
Until the Governor, rising’ from his chair, 
Played slightly with his raffles, then looked down 
And said unto the Reverend Arthur Brown : 
“This is my birthday ; it shall likewive be 

My wedding-day ; and you shall marry mo!" 


Tho listening guests wero greatly mystified, 
None more go than the reetor, who replied ; 

“ Marry you? Yes, that were a pleasant task, 
Your Excellency ; butto whom, I ask ?"’ 

The Governor answered ;, ‘* To this lady here ; 
And beckoned Martha Hilton to draw near. 

Sbe came and stood, all blushes, at his side, 
‘The rector paused. ‘Tho. impatient Governor cried : 
‘* This is the lady ; do yon hesitate 2 

‘Then I command you as Chief Magistrato.”” 
‘The rector read the servies ond and clear: 

« Dearly beloved, wo aro gatharod here,” 





533 Tae BARON OF BT. CASTINE, 


And 20 on to the ond, At his\command, 

On the fourth finger of her fair loft hand 

‘Tho Governor placed the ring; anil that was all, 
Martha was Lady Wentworth of the Hail! 


THE BARON OF ST, CASTINE. 


Banon Castove of Si, Castine 

Has left his chitean in the Pyrenoos, 

And sailed across the western soas. 

When he went away from his fair demesne 


‘The birds were building, the woods were green, 
And now the winds of winter blow 

Round the turrets of tho old chitean, 

‘The birds are silent and mscen, 

‘The leaves lie dead in tho ravine, 

And the Pyrenees are white with snow. 


His father, lonely, old, and gray, 

Sits by the fireside day by day, 

‘Thinking ever one thought of care; 
Through the southern windows, narrow and tall, 
‘The sun shines into the ancient hall, 

And makes a glory round bis hair, 

The honse-dog, stretched beneath his chair, 
Gronns in his sleop as if in pain, 

Then wakes aad yawns and sleeps again, 
So silent is it everywhore ; 

So silent you can hear the mouse 

Ran and rummage along the beams 

Behind the wainscot of the wall ; 

And the old man ronses from bis dreams, 





‘THE BARON OF ST. CASTINE. 


And wanders restless through the house, 
‘As if he heard strange voieos call. 

His footsteps echo along the floor 

Of a distant passage, and pause awhile; 
He is standing by an open door 
Looking long, with a sad, swect smile, 
Tnto the room of his absent son. 

There is the bed on which he lay, 

‘There are the pictures bright and gay, 
Horses and hounds and sun-lit seas ; 
There are his powder-flask and gun, 
And his hunting-knives in shape of a fan; 


The chair by tho window where he sat, 
With the clouded tiger-skin for a mat, 
Looking out on the Pyrences, 
Looking out on Mount Marboré 

And the seven Valleys of Lavedan. 
‘Ah mo! ho turns away and sighs; 
‘There is a mist before his eyes. 


At night, whatever the weathor be, 

Wind or rain or starry heaven, 

Just as the clock is striking seven, 

Those who look from the windows soo 
‘The village Curate, with lantern and maid, 
Come through the gateway from the park 
And cross the courtyard damp and dark,— 
A ring of light in a ring of #hade, 

And now at the old man's side bo stands, 
His voice is cheery, his heart expands, 
Ho gossips pleasantly, by tho blaze 

Of the firo of fagots, about old days, 

And Cardinal Mazarin and the Fronde, 
And tho Cardinal's nieces fair and fal 





8s 7K BARON OF BY. CASTIXR, 


And what thoy did, and whut they: said, 
When they heard bis Eminenes was dead, 


And after a pause the old man says, 

His mind still: coming back again 

To the one sei thought that haunts his brain, 
“ Are there any tidings from over sen ? 

Ah, why has that wild boy gone from mo?"” 
And the Cerato answers, looking down, 
Harmless and docile aaa lamb, 

Young blood tsyoung blood! It umsts0 be I” 
And dmws from the pockot of hiw gown 

A handkerchief like an oriflautb,” 

And wipes his spectacles and thoy play 

‘Their little game of Isnaqnenet 

In silence for an hour or #0) 

Till the clock at nine strikes loud and clear 
From the village fying asleop below, 

And across the courtyard, into'the dark 

Of tho winding pathway in the park 

Curate and lantern disappear, 

Ani darkness reigns in the old ehiiteau. 


The ship hay come back from over bea, 
Sho has beon eignallod from below, 

And into the arbour of Bordeaux 

She sails with her gallant company. 

Bat among them is nowhere Keon 

Tho bravo young Baron of St. Castine 5 
He hath tartied behind, L ween, 

In the beautiful Land of Areadic ! 


And tho futherpaces to and fro 
Throagh the chambers of tho-old ehitean, 





THE BARON OF ST, CANTINE, 


Waiting, waiting to hear tho hum 

Of wheels on the road that runs below, 

Of sorvants hurrying hore and ther, 

‘The voice in the courtyand, the etop om the stair, 
Waiting for some one who doth not com ! 

Bat letters there aro, which the old man reads 
To tho Curate, when ho eomos at night, 
Word by word as an acolyte 

Repeats his prayors and tells his beads; 
Lettors fall of the rolling sea, 

Full of a young man’s joy to bo 

Abroad in the world, alone and freo ; 
Full of adventares and wonderful peones 
Of hanting the deer through forests yaut 
In tho royal grant of Pierre da Gast; 
Of nights in the tents of the Tarratine 
Of Madocawanido the Indian chiof, 

And his daughters, glorions.as queens, 
And beautiful beyond bolief ; 

And £0 soft the tones of their native tongue, 
The words are not spoken, they are sung! 


Anil the Curate listens, and smiling cays ; 
Ah, yes, dear friend { in our young dayx 
should have likeil to hunt the deer 
All day amidst those forest scenes, 
And to sloop in the tents of tho Tarralines ; 
But now it is hotter sitting here 
Within four walls, and without tho foar 


Of losing our hearts to Indian queens ; 


For man is fire and woman is t 

And then somobods a anil begin 

‘Thon a gleam of distrust and vagao wurmuied 
Shines in the father's gentle eyes, 





‘TE BARON OF BT. CASTDRE, 


Rank grasses in the courtyard grow, 
About its gables ears the crow ; 
Only the porter ut the gate 

Ts left to grand it, and to wait 

The coming of the rightful heir; 
No other life or sound is there ; 

No more the Curate comes at night, 
No more is seen the unsteady light, 
Threading tho alleys of the park ; 
Tho windows of the hall are dark, 
The chambers dreary, cold, and bare ! 


At length, at last, when tho winter is past, 
And birds are building, and woods are green, 
With flying skirts is the Carate seen 
Speeding along the woodland way, 

Humming gaily, ‘‘ No day is so long 

Bat it comes at last to vespor-song.”” 

He stops at the porter's lodge to say 

That st last the Baron of St. 
Ta coming Lome with his Indian queen, 

Is coming without a week's delay ; 

And all the house must be swept and clean, 
Auvd all things set in good array ! 

And the solenm porter ehakes his head ; 
And the answer ho makes is ; “ Lnckaday! 
We will sce, as the blind man eaid |" 








Alert since first the day bogan, 

‘Tho cock upon the village ehareh 
Looks northwand from his airy poreh, 
As if boyoui the ken of man 

To noo tho ships come sailing ot, 
Anil paus the Isle of Oleron, 








THE DARON OF OT. CANTOR, 


Transfigurod and tranifiseed, ho wees, 
The lady of the Pyrenoos, 


Tho daughter of tho Indian elilof, 


Beneath the shadow of hor hair 
gold-bronze eolour of the alli 

Soems lighted by a firo within, 

As when a burst of sunlight whinie 
Beneath a sombre grovo of pitowy 

A dusky splondour in tho air, 

The two small hands, that now uno puvwnol 


Th his, seom mado to bo earemud, 

Thoy lio go warm and sofl and willl, 
Like birds half hidden in a newt, 
Trnstful, and innocont of itl, 

And, ah! be cannot believe lew yin 
Whon her melodious voieo ho boars 
Speaking his native Gascon tongue ¢ 
The words she utters scem to bo 

Part of some poem of Goudouli, 

They are not spoken, thoy are sung! 
And the Baron smilos, and says, ' You noo, 
T told you but the simple trnth ; 

Ah, you may trast the eyes of youth |" 


Down in tho village day by day 
The peoplo gossip in théir way, 

And stare to neo the Baroness pass 

On Sunday morning to early Mass 

And when she knegleth dovrn to pray 

They wonder, and whisper together and sey, 
* Surely this is no heathen Inss | '’ 

And in course of time thay learn to. bless 
‘The Baron and the Baroness, 
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Stealost away to the Adour, 

Pause for a moment in thy course 

‘To bleas the bridegroom and the bride! 
The choir is singing the matin song, 
The doors of the church are opened wido, 
The people crowd, and press, and throng 
‘To see the bridegroom and the bride. 
‘Thoy enter and pass wlong the nave ; 
‘They stand upon the father’s grave ; 

‘Tho bolls aro ringing soft and slow ; 

The living above and the dead below 
Givo thoir blessings on one and twain ; 


‘Tho warm wind blows from the hills of Spain, 
‘Tho birds aro building, the leaves are green, 
And Baron Castine of St. Chstino 

Hath como at last to bis own again, 


THE BALLAD OF CARMILHAN, 
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Ar Stralsund, by the Baltic Seay 
Within the sandy bar, 

At sunset of a summer's day, 

Rendy for gga, at anchor lny, 
‘The good ship Valdemar. 


‘The sunbeams danced upon the waves, 
‘And played along her sida, 

And through tho cabin windows, streamed 

In ripples of golden light, that seemed 
The ripplo of the tide. 





‘SHE VALUAD OF CARSILIAX, 


‘hero sat the captui with his friends,— 
Old skippers brown and halo, 
Who smoked and grumbled o'er their grog, 
And talked of icobarg and of fog, 
OF calm and storm and gale. 


And one was spinning a gnilor’s yarn, 
About Klaboterman, 
‘The Kobold of the sea; a sprite 
Invisiblo to mortal sight, 
Who o'er tho rigging ran. 


Sometimes he hammored in the hold, 
Sometiies upon the mast, 

Somotimes abeam, sometimes abaft, 

On at the bows he rang and Janghed, 
‘And made all tight and fast. 


He helpod the sailors at their work, 
And toiled with jovial din ; 
He helped them hoist and reef the enils, 
He helped thom stow the casks amd bales, 
And heaye the anchor in, 


But woo auto tho lazy touts, 
‘Tho idlors of the crew; 
‘Them to torment is his dolight, 
And worry thom by day and night, 
And pinch them black and blue. 


And woo to him whose mortal eyes 
Klabotorman behold; 

It is a certain sign of death — 

‘Tho cabin-boy bere held his breath, 
Hoo felt, bis Wonk rom eo 


x 
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mu 
‘Tho jolly skipper paused awhile, 
And then again began ; 
“ There is n Spectre Ship,” quoth-ho, 
“A ship of the Dead that sails the sea, 
And is called the Carmilhan. 


** A ghostly ship, with a ghostly crer, 
In tempesta she appears ; 
And before the gale, or aguinat:the gulo, 
Bho sails without.a rag of sail, 
Without a holnsman steers. 


“She haunts tho Atlantic north and south, 
But mostly the mid-sea, 
Where three great rocks rise bleak and baro 
Like farnace-chimnoys in the air, 
And are called the Chimneys Three, 


“ And ill hotide tho luckless ship 
‘That meets the Carmilhan: 

Over hor docks the weas will leap, 

She must go down into the deep, 
And perish mouse and man.” 


The captain of the Valdemar 
Langhed loud with merry Kear, 
*T should like to seo this ship,’ said he; 
“T should like to find these | Chimnoys Three, 
That are marked down in the chart. 


*T have sailed right over the spot,"' ho said, 
“With a good stiff breeze behind, 

‘When the sca was blue, and the sky was clear,— 

‘You can follow my course by these pinholes here,— 
And neyer a rock could find," 
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Ac hs white passing to 
Toe cobim-bor bed bear 
‘Ha Kngered at the door & 
Ani drank in oll, with gr 
Ani pondered every wo 
‘He was a simple country 
Bat of a roving mindy 
+O ix mast be like heave 
++ Those far off foreign ls 
Ani fortune seek and { 
Bat in the fo'castle, wher 
‘The mariners blesphen 
He thoaght of home, he | 
Ani his mother under th 
And wished it were a ¢ 
One friend on board that 
w_uwas the Klabojermat 
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‘On Valdomar Victorious, 
Who looketh with disdain 
‘To wee his image in the tide 
Dismembered float from side to side, 
Ani reunite again, 


“Tt is the tide,” those skippers cried, 
“ That swings the vessel #0; 

It ia tho tide ; it rises fast, 

"T is time to say farowell at Inst, 
"T is time for us to go.” 


They shook the captain by the hand, 
“ Good luck! good Inck!"' they cried ; 
Each face was like the setting sun, 
As, broad and red,'thoy one by one, 
Wont o’or tho vessel's side. 


‘The sun went down, the full moon rose, 
‘The tide was at its flood ; 

And all the winding creeks and bays 

And broad sea-meadows seemed ablaze, 
The sky was red as blood, 


The south-west wind blew fresh and fair, 
As fair as wind could be ; 

Bound for Odessa, oer tho bar, 

With all sail set, the Valdemar 
Went proudly ont to sea, 


‘Tho lovely moon climbs up the sky 
As one who walks in dreams ; 

A tower of marble in her light, 

A wall of black, a wall of white, 
Tho stately vossel seems. 
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Low down upon the sandy const 
The lights begin to barn ; 

And now, uplifted high in air, 

Thoy kindlo with a fiercer glaro, 
And now drop far astern, 


‘The dawn appears, the land is gone, 
‘The eca is all around ; 
Then,on cach hand Jow hills of sand 
Emerge and form anothor land ; 
She steereth through the Sound, 


‘Through Kattogat and Skager-rack 


Sho flitteth like a ghost ; 
By day and night, by night and day, 
She bounds, she flies upon hor way, 
Along the English coast, 


Cape Tinisterre is drawing near, 5) 
Cape Finistorro is past; 

Tnto the open ocean’ stream 

Sho floats, the vision of # dream 
‘Too beantiful to last, 


Suns rise and set, and rise, and yet 
‘There is no land in sight; 

Tho liquid planets ovarhead 

Burn brighter.now,the moon is deady 
And longer stays the night. 


1. 
And now along the horizon's edge 
Mountains of cloud uprose, 
Black, as with forests, undernoatlr, 
Above, their sharp and jagged tdeth 
Were white as drifled snows, 
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Unseen behind them sank the sun, 
But flushed each snowy ponk 

A little while with rosy light, 

That faded slowly from the sight, 
As blushes from tho chook, 


Black grow tho #ky, all black, all black ; 
‘The clouds wore everywhere. 

‘There was a feeling of suspense 

In natare, a mysterions senso 
Of terror in the air. 


And all on board tho Valdemar 

Was still as still. could be ; 
Save when tho dismal ship-bell tolled, 
As ever and anon sho rollods 

And lurched into the sea. 


‘The captain up and down the deck 
‘Went striding to and fro ; 
Now watched the compasa at the wheel, 
Now lifted up his hand to feel 
Which way tho wind might blow. 


And now he looked np at the sails, 
And now upon the deep; 

In every file of his frame 

Ho folt the storm before, it.camey 
He had no thought of sleep. 


Fight bells 1 yand suddenly abaft, 
With a great rush of rain, 

Making the ocean white with spame, 

In darknoss like the day of doom, 
On came the hurricane, 
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Then all around wa 
And blacker thar 
But in that singlo f 
The captain saw ai 
And thought of 1 


For right ahead lay 
The ghostly Cart 
Hor masts were stri 
And on her bowspri 
Sat the Klaboten 


Her crew of ghosta 
Or clambering up 
Tho boatswain’s whi 
Were like tho pipin, 
And thunder in tl 
And close behind th 
There rose up fro: 
As from a foundered 
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Sho cloft in twain the shadowy hulk, 
But cleft it unaware ; 

As when carcering to her nest, 

‘The sea-gull severs with hor breast 
‘The unresisting air. 


Again the lightning flashed ; again 
‘They saw the Carmilhan, 

Whole as bofore in bull and spar; 

But now on board the Valdemar 
Stood the Klaboterman, 


And they all knew their doom was sealed ; 
They knew that death wos near ; 

Some prayed who nover prayed before, 

And some they wept, and some they swore, 
And some were mute with fear, 


Then suddenly there came.a shock, 
And Jonder than wind or sea 

A ery burst from the crew on deck, 

As she dashed and crashed, a hopeless wreck, 
Upon the Chimneys Three, 


‘The storm and night were passed, the light 
‘To streak tho East began ; 

Tho cabin-boy, picked up at sea, 

Survived the wreck, and only he, 
To tell of the Carmilhan. 
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‘Then the hunter turned away from that scene, 
Where the home of his fathers once had been, 
And heard, by the distant and measured stroke, 
That the woodman hewed down the giant oak— 
Abd barning tcoglte flashed over kia mind, 
Of the white man’s faith, and loye unkind. 


The moon of the harvest grew high and bright, 
As her golden horn pierood the cloud of whito,— 
A footstep was heard in the rustling brake, 
Where the beech overshadowed the misty lake, 
And a mourning voice, and a plunge from shore, 
And the hunter was geen on the hills no more, 


When years had passed on, by that still lake side, 
The fisher looked down through the silver tide, 

And there on tho smooth yellow sand displayed, 

A skeleton wasted and white was laid, 

And 'twas seon, as the wators moved deop and slow, 
‘That the hand was still grasping a hunter's bow. 
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TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN, 


PRELUDE. 


THE WAYSIDE INN. 


Owe Autumn night, in Sudbury town, 

Across the meadows bare and brown, 

‘The windows of the wayside inn 

Gleamod red with firo-light through the leaves 
Of woodbino, hanging from the eaven 

‘Their crimson curtains rent and thin, 


As anciont is this hostolry 

As any in the land may be, 

Built in the old Colonial day, 

When men lived in a grander way, 
With ampler hospitality ; 

A kind of old Hobgoblin Hall, 

Now somewhat fallon to decay, 

With weather-stains upon the wall, 
And stairways worn, and crazy doors, 
And ereaking and uneven floors, 

And chimneys huge, and tiled and tall. 


A region of repose it seems, - 
A place of slumber and of dreams, 





uy we 
Stop under the great 0: 
Tangles of light and sl 
On roofs and doors ani 
Across tho road the ba: 
Their lines of stalls, tl 
Through the wide door 
Tho wattled cocks stru 
And, half effaced by ri 
Tho Red Horse prance 





Round this old-fashion 
Deep silence reigned, 

‘Went rushing down th 
And skeletons of leav 
A momont quickened | 
Shuddered and danced 
‘And through tho ancic 
Mysterious voices mo: 


But from tho parlour 
A pleasant murmur sr 
Like water rushing th 
Oft interrupted by the 
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It touchod with more than wonted grace 
Fair Princess Mary's pictared fice ; 

Tt bronzed tho rafters overhoad, 

On the old spinet’s ivory keys 

Tt played inaudible melodies, 

It crowned the sombre elock with flamo, 
The hands, the hours, the maker's name, 
And painted with a Livelior red 

The Landlord's coat-of-arms again, 
And, flashing on the window-pane, 
Emblazonod with its light and shado 
‘The jovial rhymes, that still remain, 


Writ near a century ago, 
By the great Major Molineaux, 
Whom Hawthorne has immortal mado. 


Before the blazing fire of wood 
Erect tho rapt musician stood ; 

And ever and anon bo bent 

His head upon his instrument, 

And seemed to listen, till he caught 
Confessions of its secret thought,— 
The joy, the triumph, the lament, 
‘The exultation and the pain ; 

Then, by the magic of his art, 

Ho soothed the throbbings of its heart, 
And lulled it into peace again. 


Around the fireside at their ease, 
There sat a group of friends, entranced 
With the delicious melodies ; 

Who from the far-off noisy town 

Had to the wayside inn come down, 

‘To rost beneath its old onk-troes. 
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‘Tho fire-light on their faces glanced, 
Their shadows on the wainseot danced, 
And, though of differont lands and speech, 
Each bad his tale to tell, and onch 

Was anxious to be pleased and pleaso, 
And while the sweet musician plays, 

Lot me in outline eketch them all, 
Perchance uncouthly as the blaze 

With its oncortain touch portrays 

‘Their shadowy semblance on the wall. 
But first the Landlord will Dtrace ; 
Gravo in hia aspect and attire ; 

Aman of ancient pedigree, 

A Justice of tho Peace was he, 

Known in all Sudbury as ** The Squiro,” 
Proud was ho of his name and race, 

Of old Sir William and Sir Hugh, 

And in tho parlour, fallin view, 

His coat-of-arms, well framed and glazed, 
Upon the wall in eolonrs blazed; 

He beareth gules upon his shield, 

A chevron argent in tho field, 

With three wolves’ heads, and for the crest 
A Wyvern part-pér-palo addressed 

Upon a belmet barred; below 

Tho serol} reads, *' By tho siamo. of Howe.” 
And over this, no longer bright, 

Thongh glimmoring with a latent light, 
Was hung the sword his grandsiro bore, 
In the rebellions days of yore, 

Down there at Concord im the fight, 


A youth was there, of quict ways, 
A Btatent of old books and days, 
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To whom all tongues and lands were known, 
And yet a lover of his own ; 

‘With many a social virtue graced, 

And yet a friend of solitude ; 

A man of such a genial mood, 

Tho heart of all things he embraced, 
And yot of such fastidious taste, 

He never found the best too good. 
Books wero his passion and delight, 
And in his apper room at home 

Stood many a rare and sumptuous tome, 
In vellum bound, with gold bedight, 
Groat volumes garmented in white, 
Recalling Florence, Pisa, Rome, 

Ho loved the twilight that surrounds 
‘The border land of old romaneo ; 
‘Whore glitter hanberk, helm, and lance, 
And banner waves, and trampet sounds, 
And ladies ride with hawk on wrist, 
And mighty warriors sweep along, 
Magnified by the purple mist, 

‘Tho dusk of centaries and of song. 
‘The chronicles of Charlomagno, 

Of Merlin and the Mort d'Arthuro, 
Minglod together in his brain 

With tales of Flores and Blancheflear, 
Sir Ferambras, Sir Eglamour, 

Sir Lanncelot, Sir Morgadour, 

Sir Guy, Sir Bovis, Six Gawain. 


A young Sicilian, too, was there ;— 
In sight of Etua born and brod, 
Some broath of its yoleanic air 
‘Was glowing in his heart and brain, 
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And, being rebellious to his lege, 

After Palermo’s fatal siege, 

Across the western seas he fled, 

In good King Bomba's happy reign. 

His face wns like a summer night, 

All flooded with a dusky light ; 

iis bands wore small; his teeth shone white 
As sea-hells, when he smiled or spoke ; 
His sinews supple and strong as oak ; 
Clean shavon was he a5 # pricst, 

Who at the mass on Sunday sings, 

Save that upon his upper lip 

His beard, a good palms longth at loast, 
Level and pointed at the tip, 

Shot sideways, like a swallow's wings. 
‘Tho posts read he, o'er and o'er, 

And most of all the Immortal Four 

Of Ttaly ; and next to those, 

Tho story-telling bard of prose, 

Who wrote the joyous Tusean tales 

Of the Deeamoron, that make 

Fiesole's green hills and yales 
Remembered for Boceaceio’s sake, 

Mach too of music was his thought ; 
‘The melodies and measures fraught 
With sunshine and the open air, 

Of vineyards and tho singing sea 

Of his beloved Sicily ; 

And much it pleased him to peruse 

Tho songs of the Sicilian muse,— 
Bucolic songs by Meli sung 

Tn the farniliar peasant tongue, 

‘That made men say, “* Behold! onco more 
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The pitying gods to carth restore 
‘Theocritus of Syracuse!" 


A Spanish Jow from Alicant, 

With aspect grand and grave, waa there; 
Vender of silks and fabrics rare, 

And attar of rose from the Levant. 
Like an old Patriarch ho appeared, 
Abraham or Isaac, or at least 

Some Inter Prophet or High-Pricst ; 
With Iustrons eyes, and olive skin, 
And, wildly tossed from ehoeks and ein 
Tho tumbling cataract of his beard, 

His garments breathed a spiey scent 

Of cinnamon and sandal blent, 

Liko the soft aromatic galea 

‘That mect the mariner who sails 
‘Through the Moluccas, and the seas 
‘That wash the shores of Celebs, 

All stories that recorded are 

By Pierre Alphonse he knew by boart, 
It was rumoured he could say 

The Parables of Sandabar, 

And all the Pables of Pilpay, 

Or if not all, tho greater part. 

Well vorsed was he in Hebrow books, 
‘Talmud and Targum, and the lore 

Oi Kabala; and evermoro ~! 
‘Thero was a mystery in his looks ; 

‘His eyes seemed gazing far away, 

AAs ik in vision or in traneo 

Ho heard the solemn eackbut play, 

And saw tho Jewish maidens dancay 
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Fuir-haired, blao-eyed, his aspoct blitho, 
His figure tall and straight and litho, 
And every featuro of his faca 

Revealing his Norwegian race ; 

A radianco, streaming from ‘within, 
Aronnd his eyes and forehead beamed, 
The Angol with tho violin, 

Painted by Raphael, he secmed. 

He lived in that ideal workd 

Whose language is not speeeh, tut song ; 
Around him evermore the throng 

Of elves and sprites their dancos whirled ; 
‘Tho Strémkarl cang, the cataract hnrlod 
Tts headlong waters from tho height ; 
And mingled in the wild delight 

‘The seream of sea-birds in thoir flight, 
The rumour of the forost trees, 

Tho plango of tho implacable seas, 

The tumult of the wind at night, 

Voices of eld, like trampots blowing, 
Old ballads, and wild melodies 

Through mist and darknoss ponring forth, 
Like Elivagat’s river flowing 

Ont of the glaciers of tho North. 


‘The instrament on which be played 
‘Was in Cromona’s workshops tmailo, 

By a great muster of tho past, 

Ere yot was lout the art divine s 
Fashioned of maple and of pinto, 

That in Tyrolian foreats vast 

Had rocked and wrestlod with the blasts 
Exquisite was it in design, 








THE LANDLORD'S TALE, 
PAUL REVERE'S RIDE, 


Lasren, my children, and you shall hear 

‘Of the midnight ride of Pan! Revere, 

On tho eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five ; 
Hanily oman is now alivo 

Who romombers that famous day and sear, 


Ho said to his friend, ‘If the British mareh 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry-nreh 

Of the North Church tower as a signal light,— 
One, if by land, anil two, if by sea; 

And Lon tho oppesite shoro will bo, 

Ready to ride and spread tho alarm 

‘Through every Middlesex village and farm, 

For the country-folk to be up aud to arm." 


‘Thon ho said, “ Good night!" and with muflled oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 

‘The Somerset, British man-of-war ; 

A phantom-ship, with each mast and spar 

Acrogs the moon like a prison-bar, 

And a hage black hulk, that was magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 


Meanwhile, his friend, through alloy and street, 
Wanders and watches with eager ear, 
‘Till in the silence around him he hears 
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On the opposite shore walked Paul Revero. 
Now he patted his horse's side, 

Now gazed at the landscapo far and near, 
Thon, impetuous, stamped the earth, 

And turned and tightened his saddle girth ; 
But mostly ho watched with eager search 
‘Tho belfry tower of the Old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on tho hill, 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 
And lo! as he looks, on the belfry's height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he tarns, 


But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A socond lamp in tho belfry burns ! 


A harry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a balk in the dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 

Struck out by a steed flying fearless anil floet ; 

That was all! And yet, through the gloom and tho 
light, 

The fate of a nation was riding that night ; 

And the spark struck out by that steed in his 

flight, 

Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 

He has loft tho villago and mounted the steep, 

And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep, 

Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides; 

And under the aldors, that skirt its odgo, 

Now soft on the sand, now load on the ledge, 

Is heatd the tramp of his stued as he rides, 

Tt was twolvo by tho village elock, 

When he crossed tho bridge into Medford town, 

He heart tho crowing of the cock, 
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And so through the night went his cry of ulana 
To every Middlesex village and farm,— 

A ery of defianco and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, 9 knock at the door, 
And a word that shall ocho for evermore t 
For, borne on tho night wind of the Past, 
Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
The people will waken and liston to bear 

Tho hurrying hoof-beats of that stood, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revoro, 


INTERLUDE. 


‘Tux Landlord endod thus his talo, 

Then rising took down from its nail 

The sword that hung thore, dim with dast, 
And cleaving to its eheath with rast, 
And said,‘ This sword was in the fight.” 
The Poot seized it, and exclaimed, 

“Tt is the sword of » good knight, 
Though homespun was his coat-of-enail ; 
What matter if it be not named 

Joyeuse, Colada, Durindale, 

Excalibar, or Aroumlight, 

Or other name the books record ? 

Your ancestor, who bore this sword 

As Colonel of tho Volunteers, 

Mounted upon his old geey ana 

Soon hore and there and avorywhero, 


To me a grawler shapo appoars 
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Than old Sir William, or what not, 
Qiinking about in foreign lands 
With iron gauntlots on his hands, 
And on bis head an iron pot!” 


All laughed ; the Tanillord’s fiee grew red 
As his escutcheon on tho wall ; 

He could not comprehend at all 

‘Tho drift of what the poet eid; 

For those who had been longest dead 
Were always grontest in his eyes 

And he was speechless with surprise 


To see Sir William's plumdd head 
Brought to a love) with the rest, 
And made the subject of a jest. 


And this perceiving, to appenso 

‘The Landlord's wrath, the others’ fears, 
‘The student anid, with earcloss ease, 

“ ‘The Iadies and. the eavaliers, 

‘The arms, the loves, the courtesies, 
‘The deeds of high emprise, I sing! 
‘Thas Ariosto says, in words 

‘That bave the stately stride and ring 

Of arm knights and clashing swords. 
Now listen to the tale T bring; 

Listen ! though not to me belong 

‘The flowing draperies of his song, 

‘The words that roust, the voice that charms. 
‘The Landlord's talo was one of arms, 
Only a tale of love is mine, 

Blending the human and divine, 

A tale of the Decameron, told 

Tn Palmieri’s garden old, 
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By Fiametta, laurel-crowned, 

While lier companions Iny around, 

And heard the intermingled sound 

OF irs that on their errands sped, 

And wild birds gossiping overhead, 

And lisp of leaves and fountain's fall, 
And her own voice, more sweet than all, 
Tolling the tale, which, wanting these, 
Perchance may lose its power to please,” 


THE STUDENT'S TALE. 
THE FALCON oY SER FEDERIOO, 


Oxx summer morning when the sun was hot, 
Weary with Inbour in his garden plot, 
On a rude bench beneath his cottage eaves, 


Of a huge vine, that with its arma ontspread, 
Hung its delicious clusters overhend. 

Below him, through the lovely valley, flowed 

he river Arno, like a winding road, 

Andi from its banks were lifted high in air 

Tho spires and roof¥of Florence called the Pair ; 
To him a marble tomb, that rose above 

His wasted fortunes wid his buried lore, 

For thero, in banquet and in tournament, 

His wealth had lavished been, his substance spent, 
‘To woo and lose, since ill his wooing sped, 
Monna Giovanna, who his rival wed, 

Yet over in his fancy reigned supremo, 

The ideal woman of w young man’s ream, 
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Herself, yot not herself; a Jovely child 

With flowing tresses, and eyes wide and wild, 
Coming undaunted up the garden walk, 

And looking not at him, but at tho hawk. 

“ Beantifal faleon {"" said he, would that T 
Might hold theo on my wrist, or seo theo fly 1" 


The voice was hors, and made strange echoos start 
‘Throngh all the hannted chambers of his hart, 
As an Holian harp through gusty doors 

Of some old ruin its wild music pours. 

“ Who is thy mother, my fair boy 2" he said, 

His hand laid softly on that shining head, 

* Monna Giovanna.—Will you let mo stay 

A little while, and with your falcon play ? 

Wo live thoro, just beyond your garden wall, 

Tn the great house behind the poplars tall.” 


So he spake on; and Federigo heard 

‘As from afar each softly uttered word, 

And drifted onward through the golden gleams 
And shadows of the misty sen of dreama, 
As mariners becalmed through vapours drift, 
Anil feel the sea bonenth them sink and lift, 
And hear far off the mournful breakers roar, 
And voices calling iaintly from the shore t 
‘Then, waking from his painful reveries, 

He took the little boy upon his knees, 

And told him stories of his gallant bird, 
‘Till in their friondship he became a third. 


Monna Giovanna, widowed in her prime, 
Had come with friends to pass tho eummor time 
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‘The petted boy grow ill, and day by day, 
Pined with mysterious malady away. 

‘Tho mothor’s heart would not be comforted ; 
Hor darling seemed to her already dead, 

And often, sitting by tho sufferer’s sido, 

“ What can I do to comfort thee ?"* sho cried. 
At first the silent lips made no reply, 

Bat, moved at length by her importunato cry, 
“ Give me,” he answered, with imploring tone, 
“ Ser Federigo's faloon for my own | '* 


No answor could the astonishod mother make ; 
How could she ask, e’en for her darting's sake, 


Such favour at a Inckless lover’s hand, 

‘Well knowing that to ask was to. command ? 
Well knowing, what all falconers confessed, 
Tn all tho land that falcon was the bost, 

‘The master's pride and passion and delight, 
And the sole purguiyant of this poor knight. 
But yet, for hor child's sake, sho,could no leas 
Than give assent, to soothe his restlessness, 
So promised, and then promising to keep 

Her promise sacred, saw him fall asloop, 


‘The morrow was a bright Soptember mora ; 

The earth was beautiful as if new-born; 

‘There was that nameloss splendour everywhere, 
That wild exhilaration in the sir, 

Which makes the passers in tho city street 
Congratulate each other as they moot. 

‘Two lovely ladies, clothed in cloak and hood, 
Passed through the garden gate into the wood, 
Under tho lustrous leaves, and throngh the shoon 
Of dewy sunshine showering down betweon. 
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Not yoar unkindness call it, for if aaght 

Is good in me of feeling or of thought, 

From you it comes, and this last grace outweighs 
All sorrows, all regrets of othor days," 


And after farther compliment and talk, 

Among the dahlias in the garden-walk 

‘He left his guests ; and to his cottage turned, 

And as he entered for a moment yearned 

For the lost splendours of the days of old, 

‘Tho ruby glass, tho silver, and the gold, 

And felt how piercing is the sting of pride, 

By want embittered and intensified. 

He looked about him for some means or way 

To keep this unexpocted boliday ; 

Searched every cupboard, and then searched again, 
Summoned the maid, who camo but came in vain ; 
“ The Signor did not bunt to-day,” sho said, 

** Thoro’s nothing in the house but wine and bread.” 


‘Thon suddenly the drowsy faleon shook 

His little bells with that sagucious look, 
Which said, as plain as language to the ear, 
“Tf anything is wanting, I am hero }"" 


‘Yes, everything is wanting, gallant bird! 
The master scized thee without further word, 
Like thine own Inro, he whirled thee round; ah me! 
Tho pomp and flatter of brave falconry, 
‘The bells, the jesses, the bright searlot hood, 
‘Tho flight and the pursuit o'er fleld and wood, 
All these for evermore are ended now; 
No longer victor, but the victim thou ! 
Su 
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And ask tho thing most precions in your sight, 
Your faloon, your sole comfort and delight, 
Which, if you find it in your heart to give, 
My poor, unhappy boy perchance may live."* 


Ser Fodorigo listens, and replies, 

With tears of Joye and pity in his eyes : 
“Alas, dear lady ! there can be no task 

So sweet to mo, as giving when you ask. 

One little hour ago, if Thad known | 

This wish of yours, it would have been my own. 
But thinking in what manner I could best 

Do honour to the prosence of my guest, 

I doomed that nothing worthier could be 

‘Than what most dear and precious was to me, 
And so my gallant falcon breathed his last 

To furnish forth this morning our repast."” 


Tn mute contrition, mingled with dismay, 

‘The gentle Indy turned her eyes away, 

Grieving that ho such ea¢rifice should make, 
And kill his faleon for « woman's sake, 

Yet feeling in her hoart a woman's pride, 

‘That nothing she could ask for was denied ; 
‘Then took her leave, and passed out at the gato 
With footsteps slow, and soul disconsolate. 


‘Three days went by, and lo! a passing-bell 
‘Tolled from: the little chapel in the doll ; 

Ten strokes Ser Federigo beard, and said, 
Breathing a prayer, “Alas! her child is'dead {"* 


Throe months went by, and lo! a merrior chimo 
Rang {om the chapel bolls at Christmas time 5 
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‘Thoy scem to me a stagnant fen, 

Grown rank with rashes and with roeds, 
Where a white lily now and then, 
Blooms in the midst of noxious woods 
And deadly nightshado on its banks." 
To this tho student straight replied : 

“ For the white lily, many thanks ; 

Ono should not say, with too much pride, 
Fountain, I will not drink of thoe ! 

Nor woro it grateful to forget, 

‘That from these reservoirs an’ tanks 


Even imperial Shakespeare drew 
His Moor of Venice aud the Jows 
And Romeo and Juliot, 

And many a famous comedy.” 


Thon a long pause ; till some one suid, 
“An angel is flying overhead |" 

At these words spake tho Spanish Jow, 
And murmured with an inward breath 
"God grant, if what you say is true, 
It may not be the Angel of Death }" 


And then anothor pause ; and then, 
Stroking his beard, he said again : 

“ This brings back to my memory 

A story in the Talmud told, ‘ 
‘That book of gems, that book of gold, 
Of wonders many anil manifold, 

A tale that oftem comes to mo, 

And fills my heart and haunts my brain, 
And never wearies nor grows old," 
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Then straight into the city of the Lord 

The Rabbi leaped with the Death-Angel's sword, 
And through the streets there ewept a sudden breath 
Of something there unknown, which men call death. 
Meanwhile the Angol stayoil without, and cried, 
“Come back!" ‘To whieh the Rabbi's voice replied, 
“No! in the name of God, whom I adore, 

T swear that heneo 1 will dopart no moro!" 


‘Then all the Angels eried, 0 Holy One, 

See what the son of Lovi here has done! 

The kingdom of Heaven he takes by violenco, 
And in Thy name refuses to go. hence t 

The Lord replied, * My Angols, be not wroth; 
Did e'er the sou of Levi break his oath ? 

Let him remain; for he with mortal 

Shall look upon my face and yet not die 


Boyond the outer wall the Angel of Death 

Heard the great voice, and said, with panting brenth, 
“Give back the sword, and Jet me go my way 
Whoreat the Rabbi paused, and answered, ‘* Nay! 
Anguish enough already has it caused 

Among the sons of mon.’ And while he paused 

He heard the awful mandate of the Lord 
Resounding through the air, * Give back the eword!”’ 
The Rabbi bowed his head in silent prayer ; 

Then said he to the dreadfal Angel, ‘ Swear, 

No haman eye shall look on it again; 

But when thou takest away the souls of men, 
‘Thyself unseen, and with an unseen sword, 

‘Thou wilt porform the bidding of the Lord." 


The Angel took the swonl again, and swore, 
And walks on earth naseen for evermore, 
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THE SICILIAN'S TALE. 
KING ROBERT OF SICILY, 


Rosxnt of Sicily, brothor of Pope Urbane 

And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 

Apparelled in magnificent attire, 

With retinuo of many a knight and squire, 

On St. John’s Evo, at vospers, proudly sat 

And heard the priests chant the Magnificat, 

And as ho listoned, o'er and o'er again 

Repeated, liken burden or refrain, 

He canght the words ** Deposuit potentes 

Do eode, ot eraltavit humiles :" 

And slowly lifting up his kingly head, 

He to a learned clerk beside him sail, 

“© What mean these words?" ‘The clerk made answer 
moet, 

“ He bas pot down the mighty from their sont, 

And has exalted them of low degree." 

Thereat King Robert muttered soornfully, 

“Tis well that such seditions words are sung 

‘Only by priests and in tho Latin tongue: 

For unto priests and peoples be it known, 

Thero is no power can push me from my throne !"" 

And loaning back, he yawned and fell asleep, 

Lalled by the chant monotonous and deep, 


‘When ho awoke, it was already night ; 

‘Tho church was empty, and there wna no light, 

Save where the lamps, that glimmered few and faint, 
Lightod a little space before some saint, 





Be started from tis seat and goed eed, 
Bet sew no bring thing and Sead oe ame. 
He groped towards the door, bat & was beked = 
Be cried aload, and Histened, and the keocked, 
And cttered asia] threstenings and complete, 
And impreeations tpm tec 20d sata. 

The sounds re-echoed from the maf and walls 
As if dead pricste were Limgiting im their atllis!? 


At length the sexton, bearing Some ithe 

The tamult of the knocking and the sheat, 

And thinking thieves were is the hous of graver, 
Came with his lantern, asking, “ Who is there # 
Half-choked with rage, King Riebert Sercoke suid, 
“Open : "tis T, the King! Art thes ofall ©7 
‘The frightened soxton, muttering, Sah = came, 

“ This is some drunken vagsbend, oc terse! ~ 
Turned the great key and fang the portal wide; 
A man rushed by him at 2 <ingle stride, 
Haggard, half-naked, without bat or cloak, 

Who neither turned, nor looked at him, mor «poke, 
But leaped into the buckness of the sieht, 

And vanished like a spectre from ‘his sight. 


Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 

And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 

Despoiled of his magnificent attire, 

Bare-beaded, breathlew, and besprout with min, 
With sense of wrong and outrage desperate, 

Strode on und thundered at the palace gate; 

Rashed through the court-yund, thrusting, in Bierige, 
To right and left oach senesehial atal poaigiy 

And harried up tho broad and sounding stair, 

His white face ghastly in the torches’ glare, 


a 
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From hall to hall he passed with breathless speed ; 
Voices and cries he heard, but did not heed, 
Until at last he reached the banquet-room, 
Blazing with light, and breathing with perfume. 
‘There on the dais sat another king, 

Wearing his robes, his erown, his signet-ring, 
King Robert's self in features, form, and height, 
But all transfigured with angelic light! 

Tt was an Angel; and his presence there 

With a divine offulgence filled the air, 

An exaltation, piercing the disguise. 

Though none the hidden Angel recognise, 


A moment speechless, motionless, amazed, 

‘Tho thronelees monarch on the Angel gazed, 

Who met his looks of anger and surprise 

With the divine compassion of his eyes; 

Thensaid, ‘* Whoartthou ? and why com’stthonhere?” 
To which King Robert answerod, with a sneer, 
“Yam tho King, and come to claim my own 

From an impostor, who nsurps my throne |" 

And suddenly, at these audacious words, 

Up sprang the angry guests, and drow their swords ; 
‘The Angel answorod, with unrufiled brow, 

« Nay, not the King, but the King's Jester ; thom 
Hencoforth shalt wear the bells and scalloped cape, 
And for thy counsellor shalt lead an apo | 

Thou shalt obey my servants when they call, 

And wait upon my henchmen in the hall 1" 


Deaf to King Robert's threats and cries and prayers, 
They thrust him from the ball and down the stairs ! 
A group of tittering pages ran before, 

Aud as they opened wide the folding-door, 
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“ Art thon the King?” the passion of his woo 
Burst from him in resistless overflow, 

‘And, lifting high his forchead, ho would fling 

‘The haughty answer back, “I am, I am the King!" 


Almost three years were ended; when there came 
Ambassadors of great repute and name 

From Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 

Unto King Robert, saying that Popo Urbane 

By letter summoned them forthwith to come 

On Holy Thursday to his city of Rome, 

‘The Angel with great joy received his guests, 
And gave them prosents of embroidered vests, 
And velvet mantles with rich ermine lined, 

And rings and jowels of tho rarest kind, 

Then be departed with them o'er the sea 

Into the lovely land of Italy, 

Whore loveliness was more resplendent made 

By the more passing of that cavuleade, 

With plumes, and cloaks, and housing, and the stir 
Of jewellod bridle and of golden spur, 


And lo! among the monials, in mock state, 

Upon a piebald stood, with ehambling gait, 

His cloak of fox-tails flapping in the wind, 

‘Tho solemn ape demurely perched behind, 

King Robert rode, making huge merriment, 

In all the country towns through which thoy went. 


The Pope received them with great pomp, and blare 
Of bannered trumpots, in Saint Peter's Square, 
Giving his benediction and embrace, 

Forvent, and fall of apostolic grace, 

While with congratulations and with prayers 

He entertained the Angel unawares, 
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Robert, the Jester, bursting through the crowd, 
Into their presence rushed, and eried aloud, 
“Tam the King! Look, and behold in me 
Robert, your brother, King of Sicily ! 

‘This man, who wears my semblance to your eyes, 
Ts an impostor in # king's disguise. 

Do you not know me? does no voice within 
Answer my ery, and say we aro akin? 

‘The Pope in silence, but with troubled mien, 
Gazed at the Angel's countenance serene > 

The Emperor, Innghing, said,“ It-is strange sport 
To keep a madman for thy Fool at court!" 


And the poor, baffled Joster in diggrace 
Was hustled back among the populace. 


In solemn state the Holy Week went by, 

And Easter Sunday gleamed apon the sky; 

‘Tho presence of the Angel, with its light, 
Before the sun rose, made the eity bright, 

And with new fervour filled the hearts of men, 
Who felt that Christ indeed had risen again. 
Even the Jester, on his bed of straw, 

With haggard eyes the unwonted splendour saw, 
He felt within a power unfelt before, 

And, kneeling humbly on his chamber floor, 

He heard the rushing garments of the Lord 
Sweep through the silent air, ascending hearenwand. 


And now the visit ending, and ones more 
Valmond returning to the Danube's shore, 
Homeward the Angel journeyed, and again 
‘The land was made resplendent with his train, 
Flashing along the towns of Italy 

Unto Salerno, and irom there by sea. 
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And when once more within Palermo's wall, 
And, seated on the throne in his great hall, 

He heard the Angelus from convent towers, 

As if the better world conversed with ours, 

He beckoned to King Robert to draw nigher, 
And with a gesture bade the rest retire ; 

And when they were alone, the Angel said, 

** Art thou the King?” Then bowing down his head, 
King Robert crossed both hands upon his breast, 
And meekly answered him; “ Thou knowest best ! 
My sins as scarlet are; let me go hence, 

And in some cloister's school of penitence, 
Across those stones, that pare the way to heaven, 
Walk barefoot, till my guilty soul is shriven 1" 
‘The Angel smiled, and from his radiant face 

A holy light Mlumined all the place, 

And through the open window, loud and clear, 
‘They heard the monks chant in the chapel near, 
Above the stir and tumult in the street : 

“ Ho has put down the mighty from their seat, 
Anil has exalted them of low degree!" 

And through the chant a second melody 

Rose like the throbbing of a single string + 
“Tam an Angel, and thou art the King!" 


King Robert, who was standing near the throno, 

Lifted his oyes, and lo! he was alone! 

But all apparelled ag in days of old, 

With ormined mantlo'and with cloth of gold ; 

And when his courtiers came, they found him there 
Kneeling upon the floor, absorbed in silent prayer. i 
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INTERLUDE. 


Axp then the blae-eyed Norseman told 
A Saga of the days of old. 

« There is," said he, * a wondrows book 
Of legends in the old Norse tongue 
Of the dead kings of Norroway,— 
Legends that once were told or sung 
In many a smoky fireside nook 

Of Teeland, in the ancient day, 

By wandering Saga-man or Seald ; 
Heimskringla is the volume called ; 
And ho who looks may find therein 
‘The story that I now begin.” 

And in each panse the story mado 
Upon his violin he played, 

As an appropriate intorlade, 
Fragments of old Norwegian tinea 
That bound in one the separate ranes, 
And hold the mind in porfeet mood, 
Entwining ond encireling all 

‘The strange and antiquated rhymes 
With melodies of olden times ; 

As over some half-rained wall, 
Disjointed and about to fall, 

Fresh woodbines climb and interlace, 
And keep the loosened stones in place 
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THE MUSICIAN'S TALE. 


THE SAGA OF KING OLAR. 
L 

THE CHALLENGE OF THOR, 
I sm the God Thor, 
Iam the War God, 
Lam the Thunderer ! 
Here in my Northland, 
‘My fastness and fortress, 
Reign I for over!" 


Here amid icebergs 
Rule I tho nations; 
‘This is my hammer, 
Midlner the mighty ; 
Giants and sorcerers 
Cannot withstand it! 


‘These are the gauntlets, 
Wherewith I wield it, 
And hurl it afar off; 
‘This is my girdle ; 
Whenever I brace it, 
Strength is redoubled ! 


Tho light thou boholdost 
Stream through the heayous 
Tn flashes of crimson, 

Is but my red board 

Blown by the night-wind, 
Affrighting tho nations ! 


The blows of 0 
Ring in the car 


Force rales the 
Has ruled it, 8 
Moekness is ¥ 
Strength is tri 
Over the whol: 
Still is it Thor 


Thou art a Ge 
O Galilean ! 

And thus sing 
Unto the com 
Gauntlet or € 
Hero I defy t 


KING OLA 


‘Asp King Olaf hi 
Saw the red light 

Laid his hand ° 
As he leaned upo: 
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And be shouted, as the rifled 
Streamers o'er him shook and shifted, 
“T accept thy challenge, Thor |"’ 


To avenge his father slain, 

And reconquer realm and reign, 
Came the youthful Olaf homo, 

Through the midnight sailing, sailing, 

Listening to the wild wind’s wailing, 
And the dashing of the foam. 


To his thoughts the sacred namo 
OF his mother Astrid came, 
And the tale sho oft had told 
Of her flight by socrot passes 
‘Through the mountains and morasses, 
‘To the home of Hakon old. 


‘Then strango memories crowded back 

Of Queen Gunhild’s wrath and wmek, 
And a hurried flight by sea ; 

Of grim Vikings, and their rapture 

In the sea-fight, and the capturo, 
‘And the life of slavery. 


How a stranger watched his froo 
In the Esthonian market-placo, 
Scanned his features one by one, 
Saying, ‘* We should know each othor; 
Iam Sigurd, Astrid’s brother, 
‘Thon art Olaf, Astrid’s son!" 


‘Then as Quoon Allogin’s pago, 
Old in honours, young in ago, 
Chief of all her men-at-arms 5 
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Till vagee whispers, anil mysterious, 
Reached King Vallemar, the impurions, 
Filling him with strange alarms. 
‘Then his ernisings o'er the seas, 
Wostward to the Hebrides, 
Awl to Seilly's rocky shore ; 
Ani tho bonnit's cavern dismal, 
Christ's great name and rites baptismal, 
Tn the ocean's rush and roar, 


All these thoughts of Jove ani strifa 
Giimunerod through kis lerid life, 


An the star’s intenser Hight 
‘Through the red flames o'er him trailing, 
As his ships went sailing, sailing, 
Northwand in the summer night, 


‘Trained for either camp or court, 

Skilfal in each manly sport, 
Young and beentifal and tall: 

Art of warfare, craft of chasos, 
itmming, skating, snow-sboe races, 
Excellent alike in all, 


When at sea, with all his rowers, 
He along the bending oars 
Ontside of bis ship conld run. 
Ho the Smalsor Horn ascended, 
And his shining shield suspended 


On its summit, like a sun. 


On the ship-rails he could stand, 
Wield bis eword with either hand, 
And at once two javolins throw; 
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At all feasts where ale was strongest 
Sat the merry monarch longest, 
First to come and last to go, 


Norway never yot bad soem 
One so beautifal of mien, 
One 80 royal in attire, 
When in arms completely farnishod, 
Harness gold-inlaid and burnished, 
Mantle ike s fame of fire, 


‘Thns came Olaf to his own, 

When upon the night-wind blown 
Passed that cry along the shoro 3 

And he answered, while tho rifted 

Streamers o'er him shook and shifted, 
“T accept thy challenge, Thor!" 


mr 
THOMA OF RIOD, 


“Tarora of Rimol ! hide me! hide me ! 

Danger and shame and death betide met 

For Olaf the King is hunting me down 

‘Through field and forest, through thorp and town !"" 
Thus cried Jarl Hakon 
To Thora, tho fairest of women, 


“Hakon Jarl! for the love I bear thes 
Neither shall shame nor death come near theo} 
But the hiding-place wherein thou must lic 
Is the cave underneath the swine in the sty." 
Thus to Jarl Hakon 
Said Thora, the fairest of women, 


Ho Hakon Jarl and be bese Goel Hacker 
Croached in the cate, thes o binges ducier, 
As Olsf cane reiag, veh mem & oul, 
‘Through the forest roads inte Orizeiaie, 
Demanding Jarl Hake 
Of Thora, the Greet of women. 


“ Rich and honoured shall be whewrer 

The bead of Hakew Jarl shall Giecever !™ 

Hakon heard him, and Karker the slave, 

Through tho breathing-boles of the darkeume care, 
Alone in ber chamber 
Wept Thora, the fairest of wostes. 


Said Karker, tho crafty, **1 will nat lay thee f 
For all the King's gold I will never betray thee !"* 
“Thon why dost thon tarn so pile, O chart, 
And then again black az the earth ?" said tho Earl. 
Moro pale and more faithfal 
Was Thora, the fairest of women. 


From a dream in the night tho thrall started, earing, 
* Round wy neck a gold ring King Olaf was laying!” 
And Hakon answered, * Boware of the king? 
Ho will lay round thy nock a blood-rod ring.” 

At the ring on her fingor 

Gazed Thora, the fairest of women. 


At daybreak slept Hakon, with sorrows encumbered, 
Bat screamed and drow up his feet as he slambered 5 
‘Tho thrall in the darknoss plunged with his knife, 
And tho Earl awakened no more im this lifo, 

But wakefal and weoping 

Sat Thora, the fairest of women. 
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At Nidarholm the priests are ull singing, 

Two ghastly beads on the gibbot aro swinging ; 

One is Jarl Hakon's and one is his thrall's, 

Ani the people are shouting from windows and walls, 
‘While alone in hor chamber 
Swoons Thora, the fairest of women. 


Wv,. 
QUEEN stanIn THE WAvONTY. 


Quzes Stonm the Hanghty sat proud and aloft 

In her chamber, that looked over meadow and croft. 
Heart's dearest, 
Why dost thou sorrow 50? 


‘The floor with tassels of fir was besprent, 
Filling the room with their fragrant scent. 


She heard the birds sing, she saw the sun shine, 
‘The air of summer was sweeter than wine. 


Like a sword without scabbard the bright river lay 
Between her own kingdom and Norroway. 


But Olaf tho King had mod for her hand, 
‘The sword would be sheathod, tho river be spanned, 


Her maidens were seated around her knee, 
Working bright figures in tapestry. 


And ono was singing the ancient rane 
Of Brynhilda’s love and the wrath of Gudrun, 


Anil throngh it, and round it, anid over it all 
Sounded incessant the waterfall. 
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Looking straight at the King, with her level brows, 
She said, “I keep true to my faith and my vows.” 


‘Then the face of King Olaf was darkened with gloom, 
‘He rose in his anger and strode through the room. 


“ Why then should I care to haye thee ?" he said,— 
“A faded old woman, = boathenish jade!" 


His zeal was stronger than fear or love, 
‘And be struck tho Queen in the face with his glove. 


‘Then forth from the chamber in anger he fled, 
And the wooden stairway shook with his tread, 


Queen Sigrid the Haughty caid under her broath, 
“This insult, King Olaf, shall be thy death 
Heart's dearest, 
Why dost thou sorrow so? 


v. 
TRY SKERRY OF @HRIRKS. 


Now from all King Olaf's farms 
His men-at-arms 

Gathered on tho eve of Easter ; 

To his house at Angyalds-ness 
Fast thoy press, 

Drinking with the royal feaster, 


Londly through the wide-flang door, 
‘Came the roar 
Of the sea upon the Skerry; 





“ Hark!” said Olaf to | 
Halfred tho Bald, 

“ Listen to that song, a 

Half my kingdom woul 
As I live, 

If by such songs you we 


“For of all tho runes a 
Of all times, 

Beat I like the ocean's « 

‘When the old harper he 
His hoary locks 

Flowing and flashing in 


Halfred answered : “I; 
The Unappalled ! 

Nothing hinders me or ¢ 

Hearken to me, then, 0 
While I sing 

The great Ocean song th 

«T will hear your song & 


Some other time,” 
Says the drowsy monare] 
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O'er tho sanis, and up the hill, 

ing still 
Round the house where they were slooping. 


Tt was not the fog bo saw, 
Nor misty faw, 
‘That above the landscape brooded ; 
It was Eyvind Kallda’s crew 
Of warlocks blue, 
With their caps of darkness hooded ! 


Round and round the house they go, 
Weaving slow 

Magic circles to encumber 

And imprison in their ring 
Olaf tho King, 

As he helpless lies in slumber, 


‘Then athwart the vapours dan 
‘Tho Easter sun 
Streamed with one broad track of splendour ! 
Tn their real forms appeared 
The warlocks weird, 
Awfal as the Witeh of Endor, 


Blinded by the light that glared, 
Thoy groped and stared 
Round about with steps unsteady ; 
Froia his window Olaf gazed, 
And, amazed, 
“ Who are these strange people?" said ho, 


“ Byvind Kallda and his men |'" 
Answered then 
From the yard a sturdy farmer; 








= 
TEE ENTE oF 


‘Tae goests were bod, the ale was strong, 
King Olt Susted late and beg; 
‘The boary Seukds togvther saxg; 
Overhead the exoiky rafters rang. 

Dead rides Ser Mexien of Fogeisang. 


The door swung wide, with creak and din; 

A blest of cold night-air came in, 

A one-eyed guest, with cloak and hood. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogekang. 


The King exclaimed, ‘* O graybeard palo 
Come warm thee with this cup of of alo." 
The foaming draught the old man quaffed, 
‘The noisy guests looked on and laughed. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


‘Then spake the King ; ‘‘ Be not afraid ; 
Sit here by me.” The guest obeyed, 
And, seated at the table, told 
‘Tales of the sea, and Sagns old. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogolsang. 


And ever, when the talo wns o'er, 

‘The King demanded yet one mare ; 

Till Sigurd the Bishop smiling said, 

“Ns Inte, O King, and time for bed.” 
Dead ridos Sir Morten of Fogeleang. 


Dead ndes Bir M 


As ono who from a vol 
He spake of heroes an 
Of lands and cities he 
And stormy gulfs that 

Dead rides Sir M 


Then from his lips ins 
The Havamal of Odin 
With sounds mysterio. 
Of billows on a distan 

Dead rides Sir M 


Do we not learn fron 
Mado by the gods in . 
And do not still the gr 
That silence better is t 

Dead rides Sir Mi 


Smiling at this, the Ki 
“ Thy lore is by thy to 
For never was I so ent 
Either by Saga-man or 

Trend ridee Sir Mr 
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They found the doors seeurely barred, 

‘Thoy found the watch-dog in the yard, 

‘There was no foot-print in the grass, 

And none had seen tho stranger pass. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


King Olaf crossed himself and said ; 

“T know that Odin the Great is dead ; 

Bure is the triumph of our Faith, 

‘Tho one-eyed stranger was his wraith.’ 
Dead rides’ Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


Vit, 
ThoN-MEARD, 


Oxar the King, one summer morn, 
Blow a blast on his bugle-horn, 
Sending his signal through the land of Drontheim, 


And to the Hus-Ting hold at Mere 
Gathered the farmers far and near, 
‘With their war weapons ready to confront him. 


Ploughing unier the morning star, 
‘Old Iron-Beard in Yriar 
Heard the summons, chuckling with a low laugh, 


He wiped the eweat-drops from his brow, 
Unharnossed his horses from the plough, 
And clattering camo on horseback to King Olaf. 


He was the churliest of the churls; 
Littlo he carod for king or earls; 
Bitter as home-lrowed alo were his foaming passions. 
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Bodden-pray was tho garb he wore, 
And by the Hammer of Thor he swore 
He hated the narrow town, and all ite feskions. 


Bot be loved the freedom of his farm, 
His ale at night, by the flresido warm, 
Godran his daughter, with her flaxen tresses, 


Ho loved his horses and his herds, 
‘The smell of tho earth, and the song of the binls, 
His well-filled barns, his brook with its matereresson 


Hngpo and cumbersome was his frame ; 
His beard, from which ho took his name, 
Frosty and fieree, like that of Hymer the Giant. 


So at the Hus-Ting he appeared, 
‘The farmer of Yriar, Iron-Beard, 
On horseback, with an attitude defiant, 


And to King Olaf he eried aloud, 
Ont of the middle of the crowd, 
‘That toned about him like a stormy ocean: 


“ Such sacrifices shalt thon bring, 
‘Yo Odin and to Thor, O King, 
As other kings have dono in their devotion {* 


King Olaf answered: “1 command 
This land to be » Christian land; 
Hore is my Bishop who the folk baptizes ! 


“ Bat if you ack me to restore 
» Stained with gor, 
} I offer human tacrifices ! 
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Not slaves and peasants aball they be, 
Bat men of note and high degree, 
Such mon as Orm of Lyra nnd Kar of Giryting 1" 


Thon to the Temple strode he in, 
And loud behind him heard the din 
Of his men-at-arms and the peasants ficroely fighting. 


‘There in their Temple, carved in wood, 
‘The image of great Odin stood, 
And other gods, with Thor supreme among them, 


King Olaf smote them with tho blade 
Of his huge war-axe, gold-inlaid, 
And downward shattered to tho pavomont Hung them. 


At tho samo moment rose without, 
From the contending crowd, a shout, 
A mingled sound of triumph and of wailing. 


And there upon the trampled plain 
The farmer Iron-Beard lay slain, 
Midway between the assailed and the assailing. 


King Olaf from the doorway spoke: 
“ Choose ye betwoon two things, my folk, 
‘To be baptized or given up to elanghter !"” 


And seeing their leader stark and dead, 
The people with a murmur said, 
“0 King, baptize us with thy holy water!" 


So all the Drontheim land became 
A Christian land in name and fame,» 
In the old gods no more believing and trusting. 
oN 











- earliest peep of morn 
King Olaf's bugle-horn; 
.d for ever sundered ride 
Bridegroom and bride ! 


Tx. 
‘THANGBEAND THE PRIEST. 


Suort of stature, large of limb, 
Burly face and russet beard, 
All the women stared at him, 
‘When in Iceland he appeared. 
“Look !"" thoy said, 
With nodding head, 
«There goes Thangbrand. Olaf’s Priest." 
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Like the drifting snow she 

‘To the couch where Olaf sleeps; 

Suddenly he wakes and stirs, 
His eyes meet hers. 


** What is that," King Olaf snid, 
“Gleama so bright above thy head 2 
Wherefore standest thou so white 

In pale moonlight 2" 


“ "Tis the bodkin that I wear 
When at night I bind my hair; 


Tt woke me falling on the floor; 
"Tis nothing more,” 


“Forests have ears, and fields havo eyes; 
Often troachory lurking lies 
Underneath tho fairest hair f 

Gudrun beware |" 


Ere the earliest peep of morn 

Blow King Olaf's bugle-horn ; 

And for ever sandered rido 
Bridegroom and bride! 


Ix. 
‘THANGDBAND THE PAIROT. 


Suonr of staturo, largo of limb, 
Barly face and rnaset board, 
All tho women stared at him, 
‘When in Iceland be appeared. + 
“ Look!" they said, 
With nodding head, 
“There goes Thangbrand, Olaf’s Priest." 





TUM WAYSIDE INNe 


All the prayers be know by rote, 
He could preach like Chrysnstomo, 
From the fathers he could quote, 
Ho had even boon at Romo, 
A learned clerk, 
A man of tmark, 
Was this Thangbrani, Olaf's Priest, 


He was quarrelsomo and loud, 
And impatient of eonirol, 

Boisterous in the market crowd, 
Boisterous at the wassail-bowl, 


Everywhere 
Would drink and swear, 
Swaggering Thangbrand, Olaf's Print, 


In his house this malecontent 
Could the King no longer bear, 
So to Iceland he was sent 
‘To convert the heaven thers, 
And away 
One summer day 
Sailed this Thangbrand, Olaf's Priest. 


There in Tocland, o'er their books 
Pored the’ people day and night, 
But he did not like their books, 
Nor the songs thoy used to writes 
All this rhyme 
Is waste of time!" 
Grambled Thangbrand, Olaf 's Pyiort, 
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To the alehoase, where be sat, 


Came the Scalis and Saga-men : 
Is it to be wondered at, 


Began 
Drunken Thangbrand, Olaf’s Priest ? 


All the folk in Alftafiord 
Boasted of their island grand ; 
Saying in a single word, 
“Teeland is the finest land 
‘That the sun 
Doth shin upon!" 
Lond laughod Thangbrand, Olaf’s Priest. 


And he answered : ‘“ What's tho uso 
Of this bragging up and down, 
‘When three women anil onv gore 
Makes market in your town!" 
Every Seald 
Satires scrawled 
On poor Thangbrani, Olaf's Priest, 


Something worse they did than that; 
And what vexed him most oi all 
‘Was a figure in shovel hat, 
, Drawn in charcoal on the wall; 
With words that go 
Sprowting below, 
“ This is Thangbrand, Olas’ Priest.” 
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Hardly knowing what be did, 
‘Thon he smote them might anid main, 
Thorvald Veile and Vetertid 
Lay thoro in the alebouse slain, 
“To-day wo are gold, 
‘To-morrow mould |"" 


‘Much in foar of axo and rope, 
Back to Norway sailed be then, 
“0, King Olaf! little Kope 
In thore of those Togland met t'"* 
Meekly said, ee 


With bonding'hiad, | 
Pons angheand, Cabs Bal 


x 
SAUD THE STRONG, 


“ Aux tho oli gods are dead, 
All the wild warlocks fed ; 
Bat the White Christ lives and reigus. 
And through my wide domataa 
‘His Gospel shall be spread t"" 
On the Evangelista 
‘Thus sworo King Olaf. 


Bu still in dreams of tho night 
Bohold he tho crimson light, 
And heard the voice that defied 
‘Him who was crucified, J 
And challenged him to the fight, 
To Sigurd tho Bishop 
King Olaf eonfossod ite 
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And Sigurd the Bishop said, 
* The old gods are not dead, 
For the great Thor still reigns, 
And among the Jurls and ‘Thanos 
‘Tho old witchcraft still is spread" 
Thus to King Olaf 
Said Sigurd the Bishop, 


“Far north in the Salton Fiord, 
By xapino, firo, and sword, 
Livés the Viking, Rand the Strong ; 
All the Godoo Isles belong 
To him and his heathen horde,” 
‘Thus went on speaking 
Sigurd the Bishop! 


“A warlock, a wizard is he, 
And lord of the wind and the sea; 
And whichever Way he sails, 
He has evor favouring gales, 
By his eraft in sorvery,” 
Hore the sign of the cress mado 
Devoutly King Olaf. 


“With rites that we both ablior, 
He worships Odin and Thor ; 
So it cannot yot be said, 
That all the old gods are dead, 
And the warlocks are 16 more," 
Flushing with anger 
Said Sigurd the Bishop. 


‘Then King Olaf cried aloud : 
“ Twill talk with thin mighty Raud, 
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To tho ship's bow ho ascended, 

By his choristera attended, 

Round him were tse tapers lighted, 
And the sacred incense rose, 


On the bow stood Bishop Sigurd, 
In his robes, as one transfigured, 
And tho Crucifix he planted 

High amid tho main and mist, 


Then with holy water sprinkled 

All the ship ; the mass-bells tinkled ; 

Load the monks ground him chanted, 
Lond ho read the Evangelist, 


As unto the Fiord thoy darted, 

On each side the water parted ; 

Down a path liko silver molten 
Btoadily rowod King Olaf's ehips ; 


Steadily bummed all night tho tapers, 
And the White Christ through the vapours 
Gleamod across tho Fiord of Salten, 

As through Jobn's Apocalypse,— 


‘Till at last thoy reached Rand's dwelling 
On the little isle of Gelling ; 
Not a guard was at the doorway, 

Not a glimmer of light was soon. 


Bat at anchor, carved and gilded, 

Lay the dragon-ship he builded ; 

"Iwas the grandest ship in Norway, 
With its crest and sealos of green, 





Dronken with sleep ar 
Dragged him from his 
While he stared with « 

At the look and ¢ 


Then King Olaf said : 
Little time have we fo 
Choose between the g¢ 

Be baptized, or t 


But in scorn the heatk 
Answered: “I disdair 
Neither fear I God no: 

Thee and thy Go: 


Then between his jaws 
‘When his frantic strug 
Through King Olaf's } 

Touched by fire, 1 


Sharp his tooth was as 
As he gnawed through 
But without a groan or 
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In their temples Thor and Odin 

Lay in dst and ashes trodden, 

As King Olaf, onward sweeping, 
Preached the Gospel with his sword. 


‘Then he took the carved and gilded 
Dragon-ship that Raud had builded, 
And the tiller single-handed 

Grasping, steered into the main. 
Sonthward sailed tho sea-gulls o'er him, 


Southward sailed the chip that bore him, 
Till at Drontheim haven landed 


Olaf and his crow again. 


xm. 
xnrd OLAYS CHnIsTAAS. 


Ar Drontheim, Olaf the King 

Heards the bolls of Yulo-tido ring, 
As he sat in his banquet-hall, 

Drinking the nut-brown ale, 

With his bearded Berserks halo 
And tall. 


"Three days his Yule-tide feasts 
He held with Bishops and Pricsts, 
And his horn filled up to the brim, 
Bat the ale was never too strong, 
Nor the Saga-man’s tale too long, 
For him. 


O’er his drinking-horn, the sign 
Ho made of the Cross divine, 
As he drank and muttorod his prayers ; 
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‘They smote with thoir fists on the board, 
And shouted, ‘* Long live the Sword, 
And the King!" 


But tho King eaid, “O my son, 
I miss the bright word in one 
Of thy measures and thy rhymes.” 
And Halfred the Scald replied, 
“Tn another "twas multiplied 
Three tines." 


Then King Olaf raised the hilt 

Of iron, eross-shaped and gilt, 
And said, '' Do not refuse; 

Count well the gain and the loss, 

Thor's hammer or Christ's cross ; 
Choose 1” 


And Halfred the Seald said, * This 

In the name of the Lord I kiss, 
Who on it was erucified ! 

And a shout went round the board, 

In the name of Christ the Lord, 
Who died!" 


Then over the waste of snows 
The noonday sun uprose, 
‘Through the driving mists revealed) 
Like the lifting’ of the Host, 
By incense-clouds almost 
Concealed. 


‘On the shining wall a vast 
And shadowy cross was cast 
From the hilt of the lifted tront, 
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Workmen sweating at the forges 
Fashioned iron bolt and bar, 

Like a warlock's midnight orgies 

Smoked and bubbled the black cauldron 
With the boiling tar, 


Did the warlocks mingle in it, 
‘Thorberg Skafting, any curse ? 

Could you not be gone a minute 

But some mischief must be doing, 
Turning bad to worse ? 


"Mwas'an ill wind that came wafting 
From his homestead words of woe ; 
To his farm went Thorberg Skafting, 
Oft repeating to his workmen, 
Build yo thus and so. 


After long delays returning 
Came the master back by night; 
‘To his shipyard longing, yearning, 
Haurried ho, and did not leave it 
Till the morning's light. 


‘* Come and see my ship, my darling!" 
On the morrow said the King; 
“ Finished now from) keel to carling ; 
Never yet was soon in Norway 
Such a wondrous thing!" 


In tho shipyard, idly talking 
At the ship the workmen stared : 
Somo one, all their labour balking, 
Down her sides had cut deep gaahes, 
Not a plank was spared! 
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xIV, 
‘TRE CREW OF THE LONG SERPENT. 


Sarr at anchor ia Drontheim Bay 
King Olaf's flect assembled lay, 

And, striped with white and bluo, 
Downward fluttered sail and banner, 
As alights the sereaming lanner ; 
Lastily cheered, in their wild manner, 

‘The Long Serpent's crew. 


Hor forceastlo man was Ulf the Red; 

Like a wolf's was his shaggy bead, 
‘His teeth as large and white; 

His board of groy and russet blended, 

Round as n swallow's nest descended ; 

As standard-bearer ho defended 
Olaf’s flag in the fight. 


Near him Kolbiorn had his place, 

Like the King in garb and face, 
So gallant und 90 hale ; 

Every cabin-boy and varlet 

Wondered at his cloak of scarlet; 

Like a river frozen and star-lit, 
Gleamed his coat of mail. 


By the bulkhead, tall and dark, 

Stood Thranil Rame of Thelemark, 
A figate gaunt and grand ; 

On his hairy arm imprinted 

‘Was an anchor, azure-tinted ; 

Like Thor's hammer, hugo and dinted 
Was his brawny hand, 





And his eyes were deep and tender 

As a woman's, in the spletidour 
Of her maidenbood. 

In the fore-hold Biorn and Bork 

Watched the sailors at their work: 
Heavens ! how thoy swore! 

‘Thirty men they each commanded, 


Shoulders broad and chests expanded, 
Tagging at the oar, 


‘These, and many more like these, 

With King Olaf sailed the seas, 
Till the waters vast 

Filled them with » vague devotion, 

With the froedom and the motion, 

With the roll and roar of ocean, 
And the sounding blast. 


When they landed from the fleet, 
How thoy roared through Drontheim's street, 
Boisterous as the galo! ~ 
How they laughed and stamped and pounded, 
Till the tavern roof rosounded, 
And tho host looked on astounded 
AAs they drank tho ale! 


Never saw the wild North Sea 
Such a gallant company 
Saib ite billows luo t 
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Never, while they cruised and quarrellod, 
Old King Gorm, or Blue-tooth Harald, 
Owned a ship so well apparelled, 

Boasted such « crew 


xv. 
A LITTLE BIND mx Tire arn. 


A urrtte bird in the air 
Is singing of Thyri tho fair, 

‘The sister of Svend the Dano; 
And the song of tho garrulous bird 
In tho strocts of the town is heard, 

And repeated again and again, 

Hoist up your sails of silk, 
And fleo away from each other, 


‘To King Burislaf, it is anid, 
‘Was the beautifal Thyri wed, 
And a sorrowful bride went she ; 
‘And after a wook and a day, 
She has fled away and away, 
From his town by the stormy sea, 
Hoist up your sails of silk, 
And flee away from each other. 


‘They say that through heat and through cold, 
Through weald, they say, and through wold, 
By day and by night, they say, 
She has fled ; and the gossips report 
Sho has come to King Olaf's court, 
And the town is all in dismay. 
Hoist up your enils of silk, 
And flee away from each other, 
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Bat the sound she heard not, 

Nor the sunshine heeded, 

For the’ thoughts of Thyri 
Were not thoughts of love, 


Then King Olaf entered, 

Beautiful as morning, 

Like tho sun at Enster 
Shone his happy face ; 


In his hand he carried 

Angelicas uprooted, 

With delicious fragrance 
Filling all the place. 


Like a rainy midnight 

Sat the Drottning Thyri, 

Even tho smile of Olaf 
Could not cheer her gloom; 


Nor the stalks he gave hor 

With a gracious gestare, 

And with words as pleasant 
As their own perfume. 


In her hands bo placed them, 

And hor jewelled fingors 

‘Through tho greeit leaves glistenod 
Like the dews of morn; 


But sho cast them from ber, 

Haughty and indignant, 

On the floor sho throw them 
With a took of seara, 
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Smarting with tho insult, 

Through the streets of Drontheim 

Strode he red nnd wrathful, 
With his stately air, 


All his|ships he gathered, 
Summoned all his forces, 
Making his-war levy 

In the region round ; 


Down the coast of Norway, 

Like a flock of sea-gulls, 

Sailod the floct of Olaf 
‘Through the Danish Sound. 


‘With his own hand fearless, 

Stoered he'tho Long Serpent, 

Strajnid the creaking cordage, 
Bent each boomand gaff; 

‘Till in Vendland landing, 

‘The domains’ of ‘Thyri 

‘He redcomed. and roscued 
From King Barislaf, 


‘Then eaid Olaf, langhing, 

«* Not tem yoke of oxen 

Havo the power to draw us 
Like a woman's hair!" 


«Now will T confess it, 

Botter things are jowels 

‘Then angelica-stalks are 
For # Quoen to wear," 





xvI. 


E080 SYEND OF THR FORKED TEARD, 
Lovoxr the enilors cheered 
Srend of the Porkid Beard, 
As with hin fet he steored 
Southwand to Vendland ; 
‘Where with their courses haaled 
All wore together called, 
Under the Isle of Svald 
Near to the maidand. 


After Queen Ganhild's death, 


So the old ‘Saga saith, 
Plighted King Svend bia faith 
‘To Sigrid the Hanghty ; 
And to avenge his bride, 
Soothing bor woundod pride, 
Over the waters wide 

King Olaf sought ho. 


Still on bor scornful faco, 

Blushing with deep disgrace, 

Bore she the crimson’ trace 
Of Olaf's gauntlet; 

Like a malignant eta, 

Blazing in heaven afary 

Rod shone the angry sear 
Under ber frontlet, 


Of to King Srond sho spake: 

‘For thine own hononr's sake 

Shalt thon swift vengeance take 
On tho vile coward |"! 
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Until the King at last, 
Gusty and overcast, 
Like a tempestuous blast 
Threatened and lowered, 


Soon as the Spring appeared, 

Svend of the Forkid Beard 

High his red standard reared, 
Eager for battle ; 

While overy warlike Dane, 

Seizing his arms again, 

Left all unsown the grain, 
Unhoused the cattle. 


Likewise the Swedish King 
Summoned in haste a Thing, 
‘Weapons and men to bring 
In aid of Denmark ; 
Eric the Norseman, too, 
As the war-tidings flew, 
Sailed with a chosen crow 
From Lapland and Finmark, 


So upon Easter day 
Sailed the three kings away, 
Out of tho sheltered bay, 
In the bright season ; 
With thom Earl Sigvald camo, 
Eager for spoil and famo ; 
Pity that such a namo 
Stooped to such treason | 





Safe under Svald at leet) 
Now whero their anchats east, 
Safe from the sew and blast, 9. <9 
Plotted thethree kings’; 
‘While, with a base intent, 
Bouthward Earl Sigrald wont, 
On a foul errand bent, 
Unto the Sea-kings, 


Thence to hold on his course, 

Unto King Olaf's force, 

Lying within the hoarse 
Mouths of Stet-baven ; 


Him to esiknars and bring 

Unto the Danish King, 

Who his dond corse would fling 
Forth to the raven 


xvii. 
‘XING OLAF AND BABE @10VALD, 
Ox the grey sea-haniis 
King Olaf stands, 
Northward atid seaward 
He points with his hands. 


With oddy and whirl 
‘The sea-tides earl, 

Washing the’ sandals’ 
Of Sigrald the Bart) 


‘Tho marinerw sliout, 

‘Tho ships ewing abonty 
‘Tho yards are all hoisted, 
‘The sails flutter oat, 
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‘The war-horns aro playod, 
The anchors are weighed, 

Like moths in the distance 
‘The sails Ait and fade, 


Tho son is like tond, 

‘The harbour bios dond, 

As a corse on the sea-shore; 
Whose spirit haw fled 


On that fatal day, 
‘The historic say, 
Soventy vessels 
Sailod Gut of ‘the bay. 


But soon seattored wido 
O’er tho billows they ride, 
While Sigvald and Olaf 
Bail side by site. 


Cried the Earl; ‘Follow mot 
I your pilot will be, 

For I know all the ¢hannels 
Where flows the decp sea!” 


So into the strait 

Where his foes lio in wait, 
Gallant King Olaf 

Bails to his fate ! 


‘Then tho sea-fog veils 
‘The ships and their sails ; 
Queen Sigrid the Haughty, 
"Thy vengeanco prevails | 
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His belmot inlaid with gold, 
And in many a fold 
Hang his crimson cloak. 
On the foreeastle Ulf the Red 
Watched the lashing of the ships ; 
“If the Serpent lio so far ahead, 
Wo shall have bard work of it here,” 
Said be with a sneer 
On bis bearded lips, 


King Olaf laid an arrow on string, 
‘Have I a coward on board!" eaid bo. 


“ Shoot it another way, O King!" 
Sullenly answered UH, 

The old sea-wolf; 
“You have need of me!" 


In front camo Svend, the King of the Danes, 
Sweeping down with his fifty rovers ; 
To tho right, the Swedish King with his thanes ; 
And on board of the Iron-Beard 

Earl Eric steered 
On the left with his oars. 


“These soft Danes and Swedes,” said the King, 
“At home with their wives had better stay, 
Than come within reach of my Serpent's sting ; 
But where Eric the Norseman londs 

Heroic deeds 
Will be done to-day!" 
‘Then as together the vesséls crashed, 


Eric sovered the cables of hide 
With which King Olaf’s ship wero lashed, 





Louder the war-hor 
Sharper the dragon: 
Eric the son of Hal 
A death-drink salt 
Pledges to the: 
Olaf the King! 


"INAE TA) 


Tr was Einar Tambx 
Stood beside tk 
From his yew-bov 
Flew the arrow. 
Aimed at Eric un 
As ho sat conce 
Half behind the q 
Half behind hi 


First an arrow str 
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Turning to a Lapland yeoman, 
As the arrow passod, 

Said Earl Bric, '* Shoot that bowman 
Standing by the mast.” 

Sooner than the word was spoken 
Flow the yeoman’s shaft ; 

Einar’s bow in twain was broken, 
Einar only laughed. 


* What was that?” eaid Olaf, standing 
On the quarter-dock. 

** Something heard I like tho stranding 
Of a shattered wreck.” 

Einar then, the arrow taking 
From the loosened string, 

Answered, “That was Norway breaking 
From thy hand, O King!" 


“ Thou art but # poor diviner,”” 
Straightway Olaf said ; 

“Take my bow, and swifter, Einar, 
Let thy shafts be sped.” 

Of his bows the fairest choosing, 
Reached he from above; 

Einar saw tho blood-drops oozing 
Through his iron glove. 


Bat tho bow was thin aud narrow ; 
At the first assay, 

O’er its head he drew the arrow, 
Flung the bow away ; 

Said, with hot and angry temper 
Flushing in his cheek, 

“Olaf! for so, great a Kampor 
Are thy bows too weak !”” 


‘THe WAYSIDE Inv, 


‘Then, with amile of joy defiant 
On his beardless lip, 

Scaled ho, light =~ self-reliant, 
Erio's dragon-xhip. 

Loone his golden “ae wore flowing, 
Bright his armour gleamed ; 

Liko Saint Michael overthrowing 
Lucifer he seemed. 


XXI. 
KINO OLAF'A DEATH-DRINK,, 


Atu day has the batilo rged, 
All day have the ships engagod, 
But not yet is assuaged 

‘The vengeance of Eric tho Earl, 


The decks with blood are rod, 

‘Tho arrows of dénth are sped. 

The ships are filled with the dead, 
And the spears the champions hurl, 


They drift as wrecks om the tido, 

‘The grappling-irons are plied, 

The boarders climb up the side, 
The shouts aro feeble and few. 


Ab! nover shall Norway agai 
Sco her sailors come back o'er the main } 
‘They all lie wounded ot slain, 

Or asleop in the billows blue 1 





‘THE GAGA OF KING OLAP. 


On the deck stands Olaf the King, 
Around him whistle and sing 
‘The spoars that the foemen fling, 

And the stones they burl with their bande, 


In the midst of the stones and the spests, 
Kolbiorn, the marshal, appoars, 
His shield in the air he uprears, 

By the side of King Olaf ho stands. 


Over tho slippery wreek 
Of the Long Serpent's deck 


Sweeps Eric with hardly a chock, 
His lips with anger are pale ; 


‘Ho hewa with his axe at the mast, 

‘Till it falls, with the sails overcast, 

Like a snow-covered pino in the yast 
Dim forests of Orkadale, 


Socking King Olaf then, 
He rushes aft with his men, 
As a hunter into the den 
‘Of the bear, when ho stands at bay. 


“ Remember Jarl Hakon!"’ he erles ; 
When lo! on his wondering eyes, 
Two kingly figuros arise, 

‘Two Olafs in warlike array! 


Then Kolbiorn speaks in the ear 

Of King Olaf a word of cheer, 

In a whisper that nono may bear, 
With a smile om his tremalous lip ; 








She beard in the silence 
‘The voice of one speaking, 
Witboat in the darkness, 
In gusts of the night-wind, 
Now louder, now nearer, 
Now lost in the distaxice, 


The voice of » stranger 
It seemed as abo listened, 
Of someone who answered, 
Beseeching, imploring, 
Avery from afar off 


She could not distinguish. 


Tho voice of Saint Jokn, 
The belovéd discipte, 

‘Who wandered and waited 
‘The Master's appearanco, 
Alone in the darknoss, 
Unsheltered and fricndless, 


“ It is aceapted, 

‘The angry defiance, 

‘The challengo of battle ! 

It is accepted, 

But not with the weapons 
Of war that thoa wicldest! 


“+ Cross against corslet, 
Love against hatred, 
Poaca-cry for war-ery! 
Patience is powerfals 

Tie that o'ereamoth, 

Hath power o'er the nations 








INTERLUDE. 


INTERLUDE. 


A srnarx of music closed tho tale, 

4 low, monotonous, funeral wail, 
‘That with its cadence, wild and sweet, 
Made the long Saga more complete, 


“«Thank God!" the Theologian said, 
“The reign of violence is dead, 

Or dying surely from the world ; 
While Love triamphant reigns instead, 
And in a brighter sky o’erhead 

His blessed banners are unfurled. 
And most of all thank God for this: 
The war and wasto of clashing ereeds 
Now end in words, and not in deeds, 
And no one suffers loss or bleeds 

Vor thoughts that men call borosies, 


“T stand without hore in the porch, 

T hear the bell’s melodious din, 

I hear the organ poal within, 

T hear the prayer, with words that scorch 
Like sparks from an inverted toreh, 

T hear the sermon upon sin, 

With throatenings of the last account, 
And all, translated in the air, 

Reach me but a3 our dear Lord's Prayer, 
And as the Sermon on the Mount. 


“ Must it be Calvin, and not Christ ? 
Must it be Athanasian creeds, 
Or holy water, books, and beads? 











TORQUEMADA. ot 


‘The passing of their beautifal fect 
Blesses the pavement of the street, 
And all their looks and words repeat 
Old Fuller's saying, wise and sweet, 
Notas a valtare, bat a dovo, 

‘The Holy Ghost came from above. 


And this brings back to me a tale 

8o sad the hearer well may quail, 

And question if such things can be; 
Yet in the chronicles of Spain 

Down the dark pages runs this stain, 
And naught can wash them white again, 
So fearful is tho tragedy.” 


THE THEOLOGIAN'S TALE. 
TORQUEMADA. 


Ix the heroic days when Ferdinand 

And Ieabella ruled the Spanish land, 

And Torquemada, with his subtle brain, 
Ruled them, as Grand Inquisitor of Spain, 
In a great castle near Valladolid, - 
Moated and high and by fair woodlands hid, 
There dwelt, as from the chronicles we learn, 
An old Hidalgo, and tacitarn, 

Wises neue es percnd wi hk towers of heed 
And all his aetions, savo this ono alone; 
This ono so torrible, perhaps "twore best 

If it, too, were forgotten with tho rest; 
Unilcas, perchance, onr eyes ean see therein 
‘The martyrdom triamphant o'er the sin 


TORQUEMADA, we 


These two fair danghters of a mother dead 
Were all the dream hal left him as it ted. 

A joy at first, and then a growing care, 

As if a voieo within him cried, “ Bewarv ! 

A vague presentiment of impending door, 

Like ghostly footsteps in a vacant room, 
Haunted him day and night ; a formbost fear 
‘That death to some one of his house was Roary 
With dark surmises of a hidden crime, 

Mado life itself a death before its time. 

Jealous, suspicious, with no seuse of sham, 

A spy tpon his daughters he became; 

With velvet stippors, noiseloes on the floors, 

Ho glided softly through half-open doors ; 

Now in the room, and now upon the stair, 

He etood beside them oro they wore aware } 

He listened in the passage when thoy talked, 

Ho watched thom from tho easement when they walkedy 
Ho saw the gipay haunt tho river's silo, 

He saw the monk among tho cork-trocs glite ¢ 
And torturod by the mystery and tho double 

Of somo dark secret, past his finding out, 

Baffled he paused ; then ronssured again 

Parsued tho flying phantom of his lai : 
He watchod them oven when they knelt in elves} 
And then, descending lower in his ecarvl, 
Questioned the servants, and with eager oye 
Listened incredulous to their replies ; 

The gipsy ? none bad seen hor in tho wood! 

‘Tho monk ? a mendicant in search of food | 


At length the awful revelation camo, 
Crushing at once his pride of birth and name, 
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Sob pee Se Geet eter of Seu, 
Wee fl & & See of me, 
Eis oethi came Secure lite Se tee 
(OC Sera) Same we te rari need, 
Gms > Talend. wei Ss be 

‘Do hes Se St ewe wt Se end ee 
‘Te hime Se Sais were. and ot Se oe 
Demaniei sadecoe az ofa if cde, 
Aad 2 3 wet camer ud tire 

A wmerthie govrterd of deers, 
Denseed it Ge Goad and baht of 2 ier; 
Out of tee pes fusbed a mesemine iow, 
ond ip bie bend the mqutic here be bel, 
Which pomer end af mecieee charm € 
He beard in edienne the Hisiains’s tain 
‘Then anversed & 3 vere thet mab be - 
Seu of the Charech! when Abeubum of 1 
‘To aneriéice bis cxly ee wus toll, 

He Ga net passe to parley ner protest, 
Bat hastened to obey the Loni's bebest, 

Tn him it was accounted righteoesness ; 

‘The Holy Church expects of thee uo hes!“ 


A sacred frenzy goized the father's brain, 
And Morey from that hour implortd iat valin, 
Ah! who will e’er believe the words I say ? 
His daughters he accused, and the yam day 
‘They both were east into tho dungeon's glen, 
‘That dismal ante-chamber of tho tomb, 

i condemned, and sentonioet W tho Mn 
‘The secret torture and the pabtic shan, 
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‘The ceefisid roer, waerwen Demed cium he cw 
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The char’ bails toiled, the chant of mocks dere near, 
Lewd treepets ctammered firth thee notes of fear, 
A Ese of terebes cmokrd along the street, 
‘There was 2 stir, s rash, a tramp of feet, 

‘Asd, with its banners Seating in the air, 

Slowiy the lone procession crossed the square, 
And, to the statues ef the Prophets becad, 

‘Theo all the air a blast of trampets shook, 

And louder sang the monks with bell and book, 
And the Hidalgo, lofty, stern, and proud, 

Lifted his torch, and, bursting through the crowd, 
Lighted in haste the fagots, and then fled, 

Lest those imploring eyes should strike him dead | 
© pitiless skies! why did your clouds retain 

For peasants’ fields their floods of hoarded rain? 
O pitiless earth! why oponed no abyss 

To bury ix its cham a crime liko this? 

‘That night « mingled colamn of firo and emoko 
From the dark thickets of the forest broke, 

And, glaring o'er the landseape leagnoa away, 
‘Made all the Golds and hamlota bright an day, 
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THY BINDS OF KILLINGWORTH. 


Of these marauders, who, in lieu of pay, 
Loriod black-mail apon the garden beds 
And cornfields, and boheld without dismay 
Tho awful scarecrow, with his fluttering shreds 5 
‘The ekelotow Uiat waited al their fost, 
Whereby their sinful pleasure was increased, 


Then from his house, n temple painted white, 
With fluted columns and a roof of red, 

‘The Squire came forth, august and splendid sight t 
Slowly descending, with majestic tréad, 

‘Three flights of steps, nor looking left nor right, 
Down the long street he walked, as one who said, 

“A town that boasts inhabitants like me, 

Can have no lack of good society t 


‘The Parson, too, appeared, a man wustere, 
‘The instinct of whose nature was to kill ; 
‘The wrath of God ho preached from year to year, 
And read, with fervour, Edwards on the Will ; 
His favourite pastime was to slay the deer 
In summer on some Adirondac hill; 
E’cn now, while walking down the rural lano 
He lopped tho wayside lilies with his cane, 


From the Academy, whoso belfry erowned 

The hill of Science with its vane & brass, 
Came the Preceptor, guzing idly round, 

Now at the clouds, and now at the green grass, 
And all absorbed in reveries profound 

Of fair Almira in the upper class, 
Who was, as in » sonnet he had said, 
As pure as water, and as good as bread, 

Sa 








THE BIRDS OF KILLINGWORTH, 


“ Tho thrush that carols at the dawn of day 
From the green stouples of the piny wood, 

‘The oriole in the elm ; the noisy jay, 
Jargoning like a forcignor at his food ; 

‘The blue-bird balanced on some some topmost spray, 
Flooding with melody the neighbourhood ; 

Linnet and meadow-lark, and all the throng 

‘That dwell in nests and have the gift of song. 


You slay them all; and wherefore ? for the gain 
Of a scant handful more or less of wheat, 
Or ryo, or barley, or some other grain, 
Scratched up at random by industrious feet, 
Searching for worm or woevil after rain! 
Or a few cherries, that are not so sweet 
As are tho songs those uninvited guests 
Sing at their feast with comfortable breasts, 


“Do you ne'er think what wondrous beings these ? 
Do you ne'er think who made them and who taught 
‘The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thonght ? 
Whose household words are songs in many keys, 
Sweeter than instrument of man o'er caught ! 
Whose habitations in the troe-topa even 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven { 


“ Think, every morning when the sun pesps through 
The dim, leaf-lattioed windows of the grove 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old, melodions madrigals of love ! 
And when you think of this, remember too 
"Tis always morning somewhere, and above 
‘The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore, 





“Think of your woods and orchards without binds 
Of empty nests that cling to boughs and beams 
As in sn idiot’s brain remembered words 
Hang empty ‘mid the cobwebs of his dreams 
Will bleat of flocks or bellowing of herds 
Make up for the lost music, when your teams 
Drag home the stingy harvest, and no mora 
‘The feathered gleaners follow to your door ? 


“What ! would you rather soo tho incessant stir 
Of inseets in the winrows of the hay, 

And hear the loenst and the grasshopper 
Their melancholy burdy-gurdies play ? 


Is this more pleasant to you thin the whirr 

Of meadow-lark, aud its ewoet roundelay, 
Or twittor of little feld-fares, as you take 
Your nooning in the shade of bush and brake? 


* You call them thieves and pillagers; ‘but know 
‘Thoy are the wingad wardens of your farms, 
Who from the cornfields drive the insidiows foo, 
And from your harvests keep a hundred harms > 
Evon the blackest of them all, the crow, 
Renders good surviee ws your man-at-arms, 
Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail, 
And crying havo on the slug and snail, 


“How can I teach your children gontloness, 
And merey to tho woak, and reverence 
For Life, which, in its weakness or excess, 
Is still & gleam of God's omnipotence, 
Or Death, which, seeming darkness, is no lesa 
‘The selfsame light, although averted hones, 
When by your laws, your actions, and your 
You contradict the very Thing’ Mead 





THE BIRDS OF KILLINGWORTH, 065 


With this he closed ; and through tho audience went 
A murmur, like the rustle of dead leaves ; 
‘The farmers laughed and nodded, and some bent 
Their yellow hoads togethor like their shoaves ; 
Moen hayo no faith in fine-spun sentiment 
Who put their trust in bullocks and in boovos. 
‘Tho birds were doomed ; and, as the record shows, 
A bounty offered for the heads of crows, 


‘There was another audience ont of reach, 
Who had no yoice nor vote in making laws, 
But in the papers read his little speech, 
And crowned his modest temples with applause ; 
They made him conscious, each one more than each, 
Ho still was victor, vanquished in their cause. 
Sweetest of all tho applause he won from thee, 
O fair Almira at the Academy ! 


And so the dreadfal massacre bogan ; 
O'er fields and orchards, and o'er woodland crests, 
The ceascless fusillade of terror ran, 
Doad foll tho birds, with blood-stains on thoir 
breasts, 
Or wounded crept away from sight of man, 
While the young died of famine in their nests ; 
‘A slaughter to be told in groans, not words, 
The yory St. Bartholomew of Birds! 


‘The Sammor camo, and all the birds wero doad ; 
‘The days were like hot coals; the very ground 
Was burned to ashes ; in the orchards fod 
Myriads of caterpillars, and around 
The cultivated ficlds and garden beds 
‘Hosts of devouring insects crawled, and found 
No foo to cheek their march, till they lind made 
‘The Jand a desort without Joaf or shade, 








The canker-worms upot 
Upon cach woman's bonm 

Who shook them off w 
They wero the terror of ¢ 
The endless theme of all 


The farmors grew impatie 
Confessed their error, 
For after all, the best thir 
When it is raining, is 1 
Then they repealed tho le 
It would not call the d 
As school-boys, finding t 
Draw a wet sponge acroz 


That year in Killingwort 
Without the light of ° 
The wonder of the fallin 
The illumined pages 
A few lost leaves blush« 
And drowned themse 
While the wild wind we 
Lamenting the dead ch 


‘From all the country round these birds were brought, 
By order of the town, with anxious quost, 
And, loosened from their wicker prisons, sought 
In woods and fields the places they loved best, 
Singing lond canticles, which many thought 
Were satires to the authorities addressed, 
While others, listening in green Innes, averred 
Such lovely music never had been heard! 


But blither still and louder earolled they 
Upon the morrow, for they seemed to know 
Tt was the fair Almira’s wedding-day, 


And everywhere, around, above, below, 
When the Preceptor bore his bride away, 

Their songs burst forth in jayous overflow, 
And a new heaven bent over a new earth 
Amid the sunny farms of Killingworth, 


FINALE. 


Tae hour was late; the fire burned low, 
The Landlord's eyes were closed in sleep, 
And near the story's end a deep 
Sonorous sound at times was heard, 

As when the distant bagpipes blow. 

At this all laughed ; the Landlord stirred, 
As one awakening from a swound, 

And, gazing anxiously around, 

Protested that he had not slept, 

But only shut his eyos, and kept 

His ears attentive to each word. 

‘Thon all arose, and said “ Good-night,” 





‘THE WAYSIDE INx, 


Alono romnined the drowsy Squiro 

To rake the embers of the fire, 

Ani quench the waning parlour light ; 
While from the windows, here and there, ' 
‘Tho scattered lamps a moment gleamed, 
Ard the illuminod hostel seemed 

‘Tho constellation of the Bear, 

Downward, athwart tho misty air, 

Sinking and setting toward the sun, 

Far off tho villago clock struck ono, 





TRANSLATIONS, 





TRANSLATIONS. 


DIVINA COMMEDIA, 
L 


Orr have I seen at some cathedral door 

A labourer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Knoel to repeat his patornoster o'or; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat ; 
The lond vociferations of the street 

Become an undistingnishable roar, 

So, as I enter hero from day to day, 

And leave my burden at thix minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time dixeonsolate 

To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait, 


tt. 


How strango the sculptures that ndorn those towers 
‘This crowd ef statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests ; while canopied with Jeayes 
Parris and portal bloom like trollised bowers, 

And tho vast minster seems a croat of flowers \ 





bo) (TRANALA TIONS. 


Bat fiemis and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
‘Wateh the dead Christ between the living thioves, 
And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers ! 

Ab! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
‘What exultations trampling on dexpair, 

What tendorness, what tears, what hate of wrong, 
What passionate outery of a poal in pain, 
‘Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

‘This modimval miraclo of song ! 


mm. 


T enter, and I see thee in the gloom 

Of the long aistes, © poet saturnine t 

And strive to make my steps keep pace with thine, 
‘Tho air is filled with come unknown perfame > 
‘Tho congregation of the dead make room. 

For thee to pass ; the votive tapers shine; 
Like rooks that haunt Ravenna’s groves of pine 
Tho hovering ocboes fly from tomb to tomb, 
From the confessionals I bear arise 
Rohearials of forgotten tragedies, 

Anil lamentations from the erypts below; 

And then a voice celestial, that bogins 

With the pathetic words, * Although your sing 
As scarlet bo," and ends with “ as the snow,” 


ia 


Tift mine eyos, and all the windows blaze 
With fonns of saints and holy men who died, 
Horo martyred and herentver gooriieds, 





DIVINA COMIMEDIA, 


And the great Rose upon its leaves displays 
Christ's ‘Triamph, and the angelic roundelays, 
With splendour upon splendour multiplied | 

And Beatrice again at Danto’s side 

No more rebukes, but smilos her words of praise, 
And thea the organ sounds, and unsoon choirs 
Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and love, 
And benodictions of the Holy Ghost ; 

And the melodious bells among the spires 

O’er all the house-tops and through heaven above 
Proclaim the elevation of the Host ! 


we 


© star of morning and of liberty t 

O bringer of the light, whose splendour shines 
Above the darkness of the Apeunines, 
Foreranner of the day that is to be! 

‘Tho voices of the city and tho sea, 

The voices of the mountains and the pines, 
Repeat thy song, till the familiar lines 

Aro footpaths ior the thought of Italy ! 

‘Thy fame is blown abroad from all the heights, 
‘Through all the nations, anda sound is heard, 
As of a mighty wind, and men devout, 
Strangers of Rome, and the new proselytes 

In their own language hear thy wondrous word, 
And many are amazed and many doubt, 





7m TRANSLATIONS, 


THREE CANTOS OF DANTE‘S PARADISO, 


CANTO XXH, 


Dante is with Beatrice in tho ighth eirele, that of tho 
tars, Bho in gucing upwards, watohing for the 
of the Trinmph of Christ. 
Evex as a bird, ‘mid the beloved leaves, 
Quiet upon tho neat of her swoot brood 
‘Throughout the night, that hideth all things from us, 
Who, that sho may behold their longed-for looks, 
And find the nourishment wherewith to feod them, 
In which, to her, grave labours grateful aro, 
Anticipates the time on open spray 
And with an ardent longing waits the sun, 
Gazing intent, as soon ay breake the dwn ; 
Even thus my Lady standing was erect 
And vigilant, turned roand towards thi zone 
Underneath which the sun displays least Taste; * 
So that bebolding bor distraught and oagiry 
Such I became as he is, who desiring 
For something yearns, and boping i appoused, 
But grief the space from one Whin to the other; 
From my awaiting, say T, to tho seeing” 
‘Tho welkin grow resplendent more and mone, 
And Beatrice exclaimed : “ Bohol die hosti 
Of tho triumphant Christ, and all the fruit 
Harvested by the rolling of these splreney!"" + 


© Undor the meridias, or at noon, tho whailoma: tet 
shorter, move slower, and thereforo the wun soem less ia 
haste. 


+ By the beraBowt Wudownesa ot the ator, / 





DANTR'S PARADIBO, oS 


Tt soomed to me her face was all on flame ; 
And eyoa she had so fall of cestasy 
‘That I must needs pass on without deseribing. 
As when in nights serono of the full moon 
Smiles Trivia among the nymphs eternal 
‘Who paint the heaven through all its hollow eopo, 
Saw I, above the myriads of lamps, 
A sun that one and all of them enkindled, 
Een as our own does the supernal stars.* 
And through the living light transparent shone 
‘The lucent substance so intensely cloar 
Tnto my sight, that I could not sustain it. 
O Beatrice, my gentle guide and doar! 
She said to me: ‘ That which o’ormasters thee 
A virtue is which no one can resist, 
‘There are the wisdom and omnipotence 
That oped the thoroughfares ‘twitt heaven and 
earth, 
For which there erst had been so long a yearning.” 
As fire from out a cloud itself discharges, 
Dilating so it finds not room therein, 
And down, against its nature, falls to earth, 
Bo did my mind among those aliments 
Becoming larger, issue from itself, 
And what became of it cannot remember, 
+* Open thine eyes, and loole at what I am : 
‘Thou hast beheld such things, that strong enongh 
Hast thou become to tolerate my mile.’ 


© ‘Tho old belief that tho stars were fod by the light of the 
yun, So Milton — 
“Hither, a8 to thoir foantain, othor stars 
Repair, and is thelr golden ura dra light," 
Hero the stars are souls, tho wus ia Christ, 
t Beatrice apoaks. 


WHCH £ Un tity snaenee, 
Of so much gratitude, it 
Out of the book that chr 

If at this moment sounded 
That Polyhymnia and he 
Most Iubrical with their « 

To aid mo, to a thousandth 
It would not reach, singi 

And how the holy aspect 
‘And therefore, representing 
The sacred pocm must ¢ 
Even as a man who find 
But whoso thinketh oi the 
And of the mortal shou! 
Should blame it not, if 
It is no passage for a litth 
‘This which goes cleavin 
Nor for a pilot who wor 
““ Why does my face so m 
That to the garden fair 
Which under the rays « 
There is the roso* in whi 
Became incarnate; the 
By whore perfume the 


DANTR'S PARADISO. Lo 


As in a sunbeam, that nnbroken passes 
Through fractured cloud, cro now a meadow of 
flowers 
Mino eyes with shadow covered havo behold, 
So I bebeld the maltitudinous splendours 
Rofulgent from abore with burning rays, 
Beholding not the source of the effalgence. 
 thoa benignant power that so imprint’st them ! 
‘Thon didst exalt thyself * to give mare scope 
‘Thero to tho eyos, that were not strong enough. 
‘The name of that fuir flower I cer invoke 
Morning and evening utterly enthralled 
) . My soul to gaze upon tho greater firo.+ 
| And when in both mine eyes depicted wero 
‘The glory and grontnoss of the living star 
Which conquers there, as here below it conquered, 
Athwart the heavens descended a bright sheen ¢ 
Formed in a circle like 4 coronal, 
And cinctured it, and whirled itself about it. 
‘Whatever melody. most swootly soundeth 
On earth, and to itself most draws the soul, 
Wonld seem a clond that, rent asunder, thunders, 
Compared unto the sounding of that lyre 
Whorewith was crowned tho sapphiro beautiful, 
Which gives the clearest heaven its sapphire hue.§ 


* Christ reasoends, that Danto's dazzled eyos, too foodie t 
Dear the light of His presence, may behold tho splendours 
sround him, 


+ The greater firw is tho Virgin Mary, greater than med 
remaining, Sho is the living star, surpassing bright. 
twa al] other rainta in hoaven, na abe did here on earth) 
Stella Maris, Stella Matutina. 
Tho Angel Gabriel, or Angelic Love. 
§ Sapphire is the oolour in which the old painters ar 


i, 
the Virgin. a 








DANTE'S PARADISO, 


In those resplendent coffers, which had been 
For sowing here below good hushandmen 1 
There they enjoy and live upon the treasure 
* Which was acquired whilo wooping in tho exile 
Of Babylon, wherein the gold was left. 
‘There triumpheth beneath the exalted Son 
Of God and Mary, in hia victory, 
Both with the ancient council and the new, 
He who doth keep tho keys of such a story. 


CANTO XXIV. 


0 compar elect to the Great Supper 
Of the Lamb glorified, who feedeth you, 
So that for evor full ia your desiro, 
If by the grace of God this man foretastes 
Of whatsoovor falleth from your table, 
Or ever death prescribes to him the time, 
Direct your mind to his immense desire,t 
And him somewhat bodew ; ye drinking are 
For ever from the fount§ whence comes his 
thought.” 
‘Thus Beatrice ; and those enraptured spirits 
Made themselves spheres around their steadfast 
poles, 
Flaming intensely in the guiso of comots. 


* Caring not for gold in the Babylonian exile of thia life, 
thoy laid up treaxares in the other. 

+ St. Peter, kooper of tho keys, with the boly men of tho 
‘Old and Now Tortament. 

t Hunger and thiret after things divino. 

§ Tho Grnco of God. 





999 ‘TRANSLATIONS, 


And us the wheels in works of horologes 
Revolve so tha the first to tho beholder 
Motionless seems, and the last one to fly, 

So in like manner did those carols, dancing * 

In different measure, by their affisence 
Make mo estecm them either swift or slow. 

From that one which I noted of most beauty 
Beheld I issue forth a fire so happy 
‘That nono it left there of « grater splendour ! 

+And about Beatrice threo soveral times 
It whirled itself with so divine a song, 
My fantasy repeats it not to me; 

Therefore the pen skips, and I write it not, 
Sinco our imagination for such folds, 

Much more our speech, is of a tint too glaring.t 

“§ 0 holy sister mine, who us i 
With such devotion, by thine ardent love 
‘Thon dost unbind me from that besntifal sphere.” 

Thus, having stopped, the beatific fire 
Unto my Lady did direct ite breath, 

Which spake in fashion as I here have said, 

And she: ** O light eterno of the great man 
To whom our Lord delivered up the keys 
He carsied down of this miraculous joy, 

‘This ono examine on points light and grave, 

As good beseemeth thoo, about the Faith 
By means of which thou on the sea didst walk, 

If be loves well, and hopes well, and believes, 

Is hid not from thee; for thou hast thy sight 


* ‘Tho carol was a dance as well ann song. 

+ St. Poter thrice encircles Beatrice, ax the Angel Gabriel 
did the Virgin Mary in the provedisg cast, 

J Too glaring for painting auch delicate draperies of song. 

§ St. Petar speaks to Beatrice. 





DANTE'S PARADISO, 


* Whero everything bobolds itself depicted, 

But since this kingdom has made citizens 
By means of the true Fuith, to glorify it 
"Tis well he have the chance to speak thereof.'” 

As baccalaureate arms himself, and spenks not 
Until the master doth propose the question, 

To argue it and not to terminate it, 

So I did arm myself with every reason, 

While she was speaking, that I might be ready 
For such a questioner and such profession, 

“+ Speak on, good Christian; manifest thyself: 
Say, what is Faith ?” whereat I raised my brow 
Unto that light from which this was breathed forth, 

Then turned I round to Beatrice, and she 
Prompt signals made to me that I shonld pour 
‘The water lorth from my ialrnal founiaia 

“ May grace, that suffers me to make confession,’ 
Began I, “to the great Centarion t 
Cause my conceptions all to bo explict 1" 

And I continued: ‘As the trathfal pen, 

Father, of thy dear brother wrote of it, 
Who put with thee Rome into the good way, 

Faith is the substance of the things we hope for, 

And evidence of those that are not seen ; 
And this appears to me its quiddity.” § 

‘Thon hoard I: “ Very rightly thoa perceivest, 

If well thou understandest why he placed it 
With substances and then with evidences.” 


© Fixed upon God, in whom are all things roflested. 

+ St. Peter speaks to Danto, 

+ The groat Head of tho Oburoh, 

4 In tho Scholastic Philosophy the ¢ssonoe of a thing, dis- 
tinguishing it from all other things, was called its Quiddity , 
an answer to the questions, Quis ext? 





(Upuu wie manu 10 vaca 
And therefore takes the n 
And it behoveth us from thi 
To reason without having 
And hence it has the natu 
Then heard I: ‘If whateve 
Below as doctrino wero tk 
No sophist’s subtlety wou 
‘Thus was breathed forth fro 
Thon added: * Thorougt 
Already of this coin the + 
But tell me if thou hast it i 
And I: ‘Yor, both so sb 
‘That in its stamp there is 
Thereafter issued from the ] 
‘That thero resplendent w: 
Upon the which is every 
Whenco hadst thou it?” 
pouring 
Of the Holy Spirit, whicl 
Upon the ancient parchm 
A syllogism is, which demor 
With such acutoness, tha 
All demonstration seems 


DANTE'S PARADISO. 


Are the works subsequent, whoreunto Nature 
No'or heated iron yet, nor anyil boat.” 
"Twas answered mo; ' Say, who assureth thea 
‘That those works ever wero ? the thing itself’ 
We wish to prove, nought else to thee affirms it.” 
“ Were the world to Christianity eonverted,” 
LT said, “‘ withouten miracles, this one 
Is such, the rest are not its hundredth part; 
For thou didst enter destitute and fasting 
Tnto the field to plant there the good plant, 
Which was 4 vine, and has become a thorn!" 
This being finished, the high, hely Court 
Resounded through the spheros, One God we 
praise |” 
Tn melody that there above is chanted. 
And then that Baron,* who from branch to branch, 
Examining, had thus conducted mo, 
Till tho remotest leaves we were approaching, 
Did recommence ones more : “ The Grace that lordsit 
Over thy intellect thy month has opened, 
Up to this point, as it should opened bo, 
So that I do approve what forth emerged ; 
But now thou must express what thou believest, 
And wheneo to thy belief it was presented,” 
0 holy father, O thou spirit, who soest 
What thou believedst, so that thou o'creamost, 
Towards the sepulchre, more youthful feet," + 
Bogan I, “ thou dost wish me to declare 
Forthwith the manner of my prompt belief, 


* In tho Middlo Ages earthly titles were somotimes given 
tothe suints, Thus Booonccio speaks of Baros Messer San 
Antonio. 

+ St. John, xx. 3-8. St John was the first to reach tho 
sepalehre, but St. Potor the first to enter it. 








casTO XX¥. 


Te 8 o'er bape that the Porm Sacred,® 
‘Te whieh both heaven and earth bave sot their band 
Th ot bath mek me meagre macy 2 year, 
O'ercceme the crusity that bars me cat 
From the fair sheeplold where a lamb I slumbered, 
Obsericns to the wolves that war upon it, 
With other voice henceforth, with other fleece 
Will I retern as post, and at my fontt 
‘Bepticmal will I take the laurel crown 7 
Because into the faith that maketh known 
All souls to God there entered I, and then 
Peter for her sake so my brow encircled. 
‘Thereafterward towanis us moved a light 
Out of thst hand whence issued the first fruite 
Which of his vicars Christ behind him left, 
And then my Lady, full of cestasy, 
Said unto me: ** Look, look! bebokd the Baron, § 
For whom below Galicia is frequented.” 





* This “Divina Commedia,” in which human science oF 
Philotophy is symbolized in Virgil, nnd divine welenc® oF 
Beatrice, 


‘Theology in . 
+ “Fiorenza la Bells,” Florence the Pair. In one of hin 
canzoni Dante says :— 
“O mountain song of mize, thou goest thy way) 
Florence my town thou shalt perchance behobdy 
‘Which bars mo from itettt, 
Devoid of love and unked of compassion,” 
¢ This allusion to the Church of Sam Glovanst) "IT mle 
bel San Giovanni,” as Dunto calle it olaewhors (fmt. xix. 17), 
Ja a fitting prelndo to tho canto in whilety Bt: Jol lh 40 ayypeany 
Like the “laughing of the grass” {nm canto xy, PP, (b lem 
forothadowing preface, ombrfero prefteio of what follows, 
§ St James, Pilgrimages wero made to Me towb at Comy 
postella, in Galicia, 
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Tn the most socrot chamber, with his Counts,* 

So that, the truth beholding of this eourt, 

Hope, which below there rightly fascinates 
In thee, and others may thereby be strengthened ; 

Say what it is, and how is flowering with it 
Thy mind, and say from whence it came to thee ;"" 
‘Thus did the second light continue still 

And the Compassionate,t who piloted 
The plumage of my wifgs in such high flight, 
In the reply did thus anticipate me ; 

‘No child whatever the Church Militant 
Of greater hope possesses, as is written 
In that Sunt which irradiates all our band ; 

Therefore it is conceded him from Egypt 
§To come into Jerusalem to see, 

Or ever yet his warfare is completed. 

The other points, that not for knowledge’ sake 
Have been demanded, || but that he roport 
How much this virtue unto theo is pleasing, 

To him I leaye; for hard he will not find them, 
Nor to be boasted of ; therm Jot him answer ; 
And may the Grace of God in this agsist him |" 

As a disciple, who obeys his teacher, 

Ready and willing, where he ia expert, 
So that his excellence may bo revealed, 
"| Hope,” said I, ‘is the certain expectation 


® The most august apirits of tho celostial city, 
+ Beatrice, 
I In God, * Where everything beholds itaelf depicted.” 


Canto xxiv. 42, 
§ To come from earth to heaven. 
|| “Say what it in,” and "whence it cometh to thea,” 
nt “Est soos soln sevslalis larg bonsai veniensee 
Dei gratia et meritis pracedentibus.” Petrus Lombardus, 
Magister 


DANTE'S PARADISO, 


Thy brothor, too, far more explicitly, 

Thero where he treateth of the robes of whito, 
This revelation manifosts to us." 

And first, and near the ending of theso words, 
Sperent in te from over ux wns heard, 

To which responsive answered all the earols.$ 

Thereafterward among them gleamed a light,t 
So that, if Cancer such a crystal had, 

Winter would have a month of one ole day,§ 

And as uprises, goes and enters the danco 
A joyous maiden, only to do honour 
To the new bride, and not from any failing, |f 

(So saw I the illuminated splendour 
{ Approach the two, who in a wheel revolved, 
As was beseeming to their ardent love. 

It joined itself there in the song and music; 
‘And fixed on them my Lady kept her look, 
Even as a bride, silent and motionless. 

“This is the one who lay upon tho breast 
** Of him our Pelican; and this is ho 
To the great office ¢ + from the cross elected.” 


* St. John, in the Apocalypse, Fil. 9: “A great maltitode, 
which no man could number. ..,, olothod with white 
robes.”” 

+ Dances and songs comminglod ; tho circling choirs, the 
celestial chorinters. 

St Jobn the Byangolist, 

§ In winter tho constollation Cancer risos at sunset ; and 
i it hind one star na bright as this, it would turn night into 


= Such as vanity, ostontation, or the like, 

{ St. Poter and St. James arp joined by St. John, 

** Christ. 

+t “Thon saith Ho to that diseiplo, ‘Behold thy mother !* 
and from that hour that disciple took her unto his own house,” 
St. John, xix, 27, 











CHILDHOOD, 


Trene was a timo when I was very small, 

When my whole frame was but an cll in height, 
Sweetly, as I recall it, tears do fall, 

And therefore I recall it with delight 


I sported in my tender mother's arms, 

And rode s-horseback on best father's knoc ; 
Alike wero sorrows, passions, and alarms, 

And gold, and Greek, and love, unknown to me, 


Then seemed to me this world far less in size, 
Likewise it seemed to me less wicked far ; 
Like points in heaven, I saw the stars nrise, 
And longod for wings that I might catch a star, 


I saw the moon behind tho island fade, 

And thought ‘ O, were I on that island there, 
I could find out of what the moon is mado, 

Find out how largo itis, how round, how fair !"” 


Wondering, I saw God's san through western # o# 
Sink in the ocean’ golden lap at night, 

And yet upon the morrow early rise, 
And paint the eastern heaven with orimaon light ; 


ayes 

And thought of God, the gracious Heavenly Father, 
Who made mo, and that lovely sun on high, 

And all thore pearls of heaven thick-strang together, 
Dropped, clustering, from his hand o’¢r wil the eky. 


Bo prayed I for my father and 
‘And for my sister, and for 
The king I knew not, and the 
‘Who, bent with age, went, 


They perished, tho blithe day 
‘And all the gladness, all th 

Now have I but their momory 
God ! may I never, never, 





CONSOLA 
To M. Du Perrier, Gentleman, ' 
Death of his] 
aout TEE FONxCE OF 72 

‘Wns then, Du Perrier, thy 
And shall the sad dir 
Whiepored within thy heart, 
Only augment its for 

‘Thy daughter's mournful fate 


By death's frequente 
Haas it become to thee a lab; 


‘THE ANGEL AND Tit cUILD, 08 


But she was of tho world, which fairest thing exposes 
To fates the most forlorn ; 

A rose, she too hath lived ax long as live the roses, 
‘The sdace of obe brief morn. 


. . . . . . 


Death hath his rigorous laws unparallelod, anfoeling ; 
All prayers to him are vain ; 

Cruel, ho stops his ears, and, deaf to our appealing, 
‘He leayes us to complain, 


‘The poor man in his hut, with only thatch for cover, 


Unto these laws must bend ; 
‘Tho sentinel that guards the barriers of the Louvre 
Cannot our Kings defend. 


To murmur against death, in petulant defiance, 
Ts never for tho best ; 

To will what God doth will, that is the only science, 
‘That gives us any rest. 


THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD, 
YOM THE FRENCH OF JEAN EE¥OCL. 


Ax angel with a radiant face 
Above a cradle bent to look, 
Soomed his own image there to trace, 
As in the waters of a brook, 


“Dear child ! who me resemblest #0," 
Tt whispered, ‘* come, O come with me | 
Happy together lot us go, 
The earth unworthy is of thee! cs 
. 





“ Hore none to perfect bliss attain ; 
‘Tho soul in pleasure suffering lies ; 
Joy hath an undertone of pain, 
And cven tho happiest boars their sighs, 


“ Fear doth at dvery portal knock ; 
Never a day serene and pure 

From tho o'ershadowing tempest's shock 
Has made the morrow's dawn secure. 


“ What, thon, shall sorrows and shall fears 
Come to disturb so pure a brow ? 

And with the bittornoss of tears 
‘Those eyes of azure troubled grow ? 


‘Ab not into the fields of spaco, 
Away shalt thou escape with me, 
And Providence will grant thee grace 
Of all tho days that wore to be. 


“Let no one in thy dwelling cower 

In sombro vestments drapod anil veiled ; 
But let them welcome thy last hour, 

‘As thy first moments once they hailed, 


« Without a cloud be there each brow ; 
‘There let the grave no shadow cast; 

‘When one ix pure as thou art now, 
‘The fairest day is still the last,’ 


And waving wide his wings of white, 
‘The angel, at these words, had sped 

‘Towards the eternal realms of light |— 
Poor mother \ see, Loy wom ie ead. 





MY SECRET. 

‘FROM THE FRENCH OF FRLEX ASYERE 
‘My sonl its secret hath, my life too hath its mystery, 
A love eternal in a moment's space conceived ; 
Hopeless the evil is, I have not told its history, 
And she who was the cause nor knew it nor believed. 
Alas ! I shall have passed close by her mnperceived, 
For ever at her sido, and yet for aver lonely, 
I shall unto the end have mado life's journey, only 
Daring to ask for nought, and baying nought received. 


For her, though God hath mado her gentle and 
endearing, 

She will go on her way distraught and withont hearing 

‘These murmurings of love that round her steps aseend, 

Piously faithful still unto her austere duty, 

‘Will say, when she shall read these lines full of ber 
beauty, 

“Who can this woman be ?”” and will not comprehend, 


REMORSE. 
Faow THR GERMAN OF GEAR YOR TLATEX. 

How I started up in the night, im the night, 

Drawn on without rest or reprioval ! 2 
‘The strects, with their watchmen, ware lost to my sight, 

As I wandered so light : 

In tho night, in the night, 
Through the gate with the arch medioval. 





‘TRE FUGITIVE. 


it 

O'er all the hill-tops 

Is quiet now, 

Tn all the tree-tops 

Hearest thou 

Hardly a breath; 

‘The birds are asleep in tho troos, 
Wait; soon like these 

‘Thou too shalt rest. 





THE FUGITIVE, 
A TANTAR HONO YROM THE PRONE YxEsIOW OF CHODEED, 
1 
“* He is gone to the desert land! 
Tecan see the shining mane 
Of his horse on the distant plain, 
As he rides with his Kossak band 


“Como back, rebellions ono t 
Let thy proud heart relent ; 
Come back to my tall white tent, 
Come back, my only son t 


“Thy hand in freedom shall 

Cast thy hawks, when morning breaks, 
On the swans of tho Seven Lakes, 
On the lakes of Karajal. 


“I will give theo leave to stray 
And pasture thy hunting steeds 
In the long grass and the reeds 
Of the meadows of Karaday. 





“This hand no longer 
Cast my hawks, when 
On the swans of tho £ 
On the lakes of Karaj 


“T will no longer stra 
‘And pasture my hunti 
In the long grass and 
Of the meadows of K 


* Though thou give 
Of softest leather mac 
With choicest steel in) 
All this cannot provail 


“What right hast tho 
To me, who am my ov 
Who am slave to God 
And not to any man? 





od will appoint the 
When I again shall be 
By the blue, shallow + 
Whero tho steel-brigh 


‘THE FUGITIVE. 


“ When I wander, lonely and lost 
Tn the wind ; when I watch at night 
Like o hangry wolf, and am white 
And covared with honr-frost; 


Yen, wheresoever I bo, 

Tn the yellow desert sands, 

In mountains or unknown lands, 
Allah will care for me |" 


™, 
Then Sobra, the old, old man,— 
Three hundred and sixty years 
Had he lived in this land of toars,— 
Bowed down and said: “ O Khan! 


“If you bid me, T will speak. 
There's no sap in dry grass, 

No marrow in dry bones! alas, 
‘The mind of old men is weak ! 


“Tam old, I am very old: 

T havo seen the primeval man, 

T have seen the great Gingis Khan, 
Arrayod in his robes of gold. 


“ What L say to you is the trath; 
And I say to you, O Khan, 
Pursue not the star-white man, 
Pursue not the beautiful youth, 


“Him the Almighty made ; 

Ho bronght him forth of the light, 

At the verge and end of the night, 
When men on the mountain prayed. 





‘He was born at the break of day, 
‘When abroad the angels walk ; 
Ho hath listened to their talk, 
And he knowoth what they aay. 


“ Gifted with Allah's grace, 

Like the moon of Ramazan 

When it shines in the skies, O Khan, 
Is tho light of his beautiful face. 


“ When first on the earth be trod, 
‘The first words that he said 
Were these, as he stood and prayed, 


‘There is no God but God. 


** And he shall be king of men, 
For Allah hath heard his prayer, 
And the Archangel in the air, 
Gabriel, hath said, Amen!” 


THE BOY AND THE BROOK. 
ABMENLAY TOPCLAS £ONG, FEOM TRE 7EOeR VERSION OF ALISMAN, 
Down from yon distant mountain height 

The brooklet flows through the village street ; 
A boy comes forth to wash his hands, 
‘Washing, yes washing, thore he stands, 

In the water cool and sweet. 


“ Brook, from what mountain dost thou come ? 
O my brookict cool and sweet!" 
“ T come from yon mountain high and eold, 
Where licth the new snow on the old, 
And melts in the summer beat." 





THE BOY AND THR BROOK, / 1001 


Brook, to what river dost thon go ? 
O my brooklet cool and sweet!" 

‘*T go to the river there below, 

Where in bunches the violets grow, 
And sun and shadow meot.”” 


" Brook, to what garden dost thou go ? 
O my brocklet cool and swoot!"" 

“T go to that girdon in the vale, 

‘Where all night long the nightingale 
Her lore-song doth repeat.” 


* Brook, to what fountain dost thou go ? 
O my brooklet cool and sweet!" 

“T go to that fountain, at whoso brink 

‘The maid that loves thee comes to drink, 

And, whenever sho looks therein 

I rise to meet hor, and kiss her chin, 
And my joy is then complete," 


¥T, 400N STREET, BO 
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ATTICUS. Translated by Mminori and Hesexex, With Life sckea 
Mimouatoir, Royal fee with Portal, doth en, 

Me Cleero is the type of spare eteropiter, wever 
gut of season, always evincing bis wastery over bis art 
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quity in vain to find a Seoebe et ho anes ‘en paper $0 naturally, so 

‘engagingly, so much from the heart xs Cicero,” Review. 

CLAUDE’S LIBER VERITATIS. A Collection of 303 Prints 
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tet ond Gay, Cleveland Rew, 377fs 1 serra 
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"S$ ENGRAVINGS OF THE SEPULCHRAL 
BRASSES IN NORFOLK, AND SUFFOLK. With Lesterpres 
ay on Sepulchval Memorials by Dawson Tunney 
a Mev ick, ALageT and Sir Hamsis Nicovas, and copious Is 
Now Baion, ‘ening "Pinta, two’ of them aplendialy Tiuaivated, "Two 
Volumes, small folio, halfmoroeco ext, £6 64 Paper copies, imperial 
ey extra, £3 84. 

COTMaN's ETCHINGS OF ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS, 
chiefly Norman and Gothic, in antes in England, hut principally ik 
Nortolk wlth: Ly me Notices by Dawsox Tumyns, and Archit 
vations tty Tuomas ICKMAN, Two Vols., imperial folio, combi 2 340 uae 
Etchings, half-moroceo, top edges gilt, £8 de. 

Corman LIBER ices iy toe Us Pee eae of Landscape 

eg and Original Compothions for the, Use of Art Students constog 9 
Pm) the greater part executed in.“ soft ground.” Tmsperial folio, 
moroceo, £e 124. 


COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. Including his ‘Translation of 
Hoss. Edited by the enters HF. Caxv. With Portrait and 18 Stes! Engrav- 
tnien of ‘Outyatey especially 
ic. What nobler than the eer Phexbur at the bee 
‘ending with * Dread sounding-bounding in the silver 
*P°—Cuanes Lann, in a Letter to Coleridge. 
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r on College. By, Six Kuwano Cxrasy, Author 
linen Deciite Batites of tue World A New Ediiany with lage 
‘Additions and filustrations, Crown avo, cloth extra, Un the prose. 
GRUIKSHANK AT HOME. Tales and Sketches by the 
most Popular Authors. With m by a aT Cua 
aad Ronaxr Sevmove. Also, UIRSH AMES ODD VOLUME ee Bonk 
ay Two Fellows~Saymows and Comune 
in Two, vhapm Bvo, cloth extra, gilt, nos. ef. 
ORUIKSHANE' '§ COMIC ALMANAGE. Completa in Two 
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Engravi tel and Wood by Gxowus and K- CAUIKSNAS, and % ronan 
Three V eo lath extra, gilt, 2 
CUSSANS’ HANDBOO) oF HERALDRY. With Instructions 
for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancieot MSS.; Rules for the Aypoimment 
of Liveries, Chapters on Continental and American Heraldry, &c. ec. By JOWW 
E,Curan, Ulmraied vith 360 Piste and Weodcu. Crown tv clog ens, 
neds 3 
‘s° HISTORY OF HERTFORDSHIRE. A County 
A eg net epg ney ienpepeter| 
Ica dass ts E, CoMsAans, Mhurteated with fully ‘Mateo on Copper and 
ind w profosion of small Woudeuts. Parts. to ready, 224. cach 
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CLERICAL SRODOTES : Humours of “the Cloth." 
HOLMES's AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE, 
‘With an Introduction by Groom Avaustos Sata. 
HOLMES'S PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE, 
HOOD'S WHIMS AND ODDITIES. Both Series Complete in 
Gre Volume, with all he cignal Utateny. 
IRVING'S hee) TALES foe A TRAVELLER. 
IRVING'S (Wi TALES 
Jesse's (edward) s 
COUNTRY LIFE; with Recollections of Nacural History. 
LAMB'S ES: SAYS OF ELIA, Both Series Complete in One Vol. 
ekg een ESSAYS: A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
th Portrait, and Introduction by Eomuwp Otirax. 
MALLORY’ 3 (Sir Le aig MORT D’ 
King Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Table. Edited by 
PASGAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A New Translation, with 
ee Introduction and Notes, by T. M'Cart, D.D., LL.D. 
POPE'S COMPLETE POBTIGAL WORKS. ” Keprinted from the 


Oniy af br ioe 
SIBRRD'S P PAUL AND VIRGINIA AND THE INDIAN 
COTTNGE niet eae oy the Re haath : 
ee BARLY POEMS, AND QUEEN MAB, with Essay 
ap tt 
GBLLRY'S LATER POEMS : Laon and Cytbna, &e. 
SHELLEY'S POSTHUMOUS POEMS, the’ SHBLLEY 


SHELLEY'S PROSE WORKS, including A Refutation of Deism, 
isons, Si, Irvyon Be. 
wairn's NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Eited, 


with additions, by THostas Brows, FL 





GOLDEN TREASURY OF THOUGHT, An Bneveoeedle of 
jotations from Writers of all ‘Times and all Countries, Selected and Edited by 
yneovONN TAYLON, Crown f¥0, cloh gilt, and uk edge, 9. fds 


GOSPELS (The Holy). Illustrated ae lal of 200 Wood 


Engraviogs, alter the best Masters, and eve Fags yarrow \ded by ornamental 
Borlers. Hlandssmely printed, lnpevil ato cloth, hl gilt (Grolier style), ton fe 

GRAMMONT (Count) MEMOIRS OF. . By ANTHONY HAstit- 
‘To. Edited by Sir Watrar Scorr. A New Edition, in One ¥Vel,, 80, with 
ore Sketch of Count Hamilton, numerous Historical and Ihustrativ 
Maes, pind €4 Capperplane Portrulis by KowAsp Scarvex, Ue the press, 
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